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YES AND NO. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE TEMPLE OF PRAYER. 

"More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of . . . 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing Qod they lift not hands in prayer ; 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of Qod.-' 

Tennyson. 

TlJERE is an excitement peculiar to the vestibule of 
St. Peter's, which is felt by every stranger. His sense 
of the sublime has been mocked by a near inspection of 
the fa9ade. He is mortified that the successive archi- 
tects of three centuries and a half, did not contrive to 
afford to his worshipful eyes, from some point in the 
Piazza, a more imposing cowp d^ceil of the whole 
edifice. He is enraged with Bramante, with Marono, 
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with Paul the Fifth, for bothering about the stupid 
reKcs which necessitated the elongation of the nave to 
the particular point in question, and led to the final 
rejection of Michael Angelo's design in this respect. 
He is disgusted with the equestrian statues of Charle- 
magne and Constantine, and with the Pagan ornaments 
on the bronze doors of the central entrance. Mrs. 
Craigie had remarked these, many years before, and 
now repeated to her charming companion the gist of 
the observations she had then made, as she called her 
attention to this particular feature of the vestibule. 

" Me deer," said Mrs. Craigie, " you may here see 
that the papacy has only covered the corrupting rags of 
idolatry with its splendid robe, and has by no means 
purified the body of that liumanity. These bronze 
improprieties, wHch I by no means wish ye to study, 
for they are eminently unfit for a young lady's con- 
sideration, are just in keeping with everything that ye 
may see in Rome." 

But who can that be, raising the screen for the ladies 
to enter, and turning himself into a temporary valet de 
place? What business has he in such a sacred moment 
to watch the battle of dreams and aspirations in that 
lovely face ? He is not so destitute of sensibility, nor 
so " far-gone " yet, as " Lord Oswald," who was more 
occupied with the grace of " Corinne," when she per- 
formed a similar office for him, than with the ideas with 
which she was trying to inspire him. Jules has already 
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spent many hours in this colossal temple, and has never 
visited the Vatican Museimi, without taking a stroll 
through some of its aisles. He has found time to enter 
into its details, to explore the sacristj, and mount to 
the cupola, and would not be an incompetent guide to 
the strangers. Jules found some little excuse for making 
himself useful to the ladies. He offered one or two 
remarks in French, to which the younger of them 
returned fluent replies. 

" Poot-etre vous parlez anglais, Monseur," inter- 
posed Mrs. Craigie. 

" A littell, Madame," replied Jules ; and accord- 
ingly, with a slight foreign accent (now become natural 
to him), he continued the conversation in accurate 
English ; which Mrs. Craigie thought he spoke extremely 
well for a foreigner, and complimented him thereon. 
His new acquaintances, however, did not require much 
guidance. To the elder lady the great featm*es of the 
edifice were femiliar ; and to the younger, the study of 
details was impossible on her first visit; indeed, so 
vast are the proportions of the building, that even the 
noblest works 4>f art, the mosaics of the chefs cCceuvre of 
the Italian masters, and the ' Fieta ^ of Michael Angelo, 
appear superfluous ornament. 

The visitors caught at once the key to the colossal 
magnitude of the nave, in the manifest size of the 
cherubic figures which guard the vases of holy water, 
and in the diminutive forms of the priests who were 

b2 
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winding in slow procession around the central sanctum. 
The sense of sublimity in human work is ordinarily 
accompanied, or is at least augmented, by mystery, 
darkness, and gloom; but the glare and dazzle of 
St. Peter's, sunning its gold and mosaic beneath the 
flash of an Italian sky, is an entire reversal of all the 
ordinary methods of exciting the feeling of the sublime. 
The brilliance of the interior, deprives the beholder of 
the feeling of the antique. He could fancy it reared for 
some great pageant, while the light and airy appearance 
of the whole, hides for the moment the remembrance of 
the centuries of toil that it has cost, and of the long line 
of pontiffs who have lavished on it their treasures, and 
gathered into it their glory and renown; and this to 
some extent destroys its effect. 

Long before EflSe reached the swarm of glow-worms, 
—as the lamps appear which glitter around the tomb, 
where are said to repose the sacred relics of the Prince of 
the Apostles, — her face wore an expression of secret 
exultation, as she read the words, " Tu es Petrus, et super 
hanc petram ecclesiam meam sedificabo ; " words which 
Michael Angelo has lifted to the baseiAent line of his 
dome, setting them in light, and making them at once 
the device of the colossal crown thus hung over the 
supposed place of the Apostle's sepulcre, and the base- 
ment of that gigantic temple which, rivalling the stately 
pomp of the Pantheon, is poised between heaven and 
earth on the summit of the central pillars. 
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There lies the Cross upon the earth : around its focus 
are placed the most venerable relics that the reverence 
of the Church professes to have preserved ; and at its 
heart there is said to repose the silent dust of him, who 
though he thrice denied his Master, did more than any 
other of the apostles, to " feed His sheep." Eternal fire 
is kindled around that altar; confessionals for every 
nation under heaven encircle the gorgeous shrine ; and 
there, — where Christian blood has been shed in torrents, 
and in spite of aU that logical reformers and bold critics 
say, — in spite of every " reductio ad absurdum," every 
historical lacune, every hideous charge, and all the 
accumulation of crime that has stained the hands of the 
successors of St. Peter, — there the sovereign pontiff still 
eats his transubstantiated wafer, issues his plenary in- 
dulgences, and accomplishes in the nineteenth century 
what Hildebrand failed to do in the tenth ; and over it 
all is reared, by the mighty magic of Angelo', the temple 
of heavenly praise. 

Little Alice Martyn had coaxed Jules Baylifere to 
take her with him to St. Peter's on that Saturday- 
morning; but she trotted along so noiselessly beside 
him, that he had almost lost sight of her presence. At 
length, tired of his silence, the child, seizing his right 
hand in both of hers, and looking archly into his face, 
said, " Monsieur Jules, you do not love me one bit this 
morning ; you will not talk to me, nor tell me anything, 
and I have such lots of questions to ask you. Do tell 
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me, Jules, what are those big letters — Tu es Petros ? 
I can read them firom one end of the chmch to the 
other ; what do they mean ? 

Jules translated them for her: she looked puzzled, 
and said, "Why, those are the words of Jesus, are 
they not, Monsieur Jules? and if so, they must be true. 
I never saw words look so big before. Is this where 
St Peter lies?— what! the Simon Peter of the Bible? 
No, Monsieur Jules, I do not believe that he could be 
put into a cofBn, and have a tomb, and be buried like 
other men. What ! the Simon Peter that walked on 
the sea! And are the hands lying there, that Jesus 
took hold of? Let me see them : do have the coflin 
opened for me." 

Jules was about to reply, but Mrs. Craigie remarked, 
for the benefit of the party in general, and of her niece 
in particular, — '•'! wad have ye think of no sic a 
thing, my bonnie child. Simon Peter was never in 
Borne at all; and nothing can be more unscriptural 
than lifting that blessed sentence o' the Lord over a 
false and lying grave. Sae true is it, that when hell 
openeth its mouth, it speaketh great swelling words 
o' vanity." 

" Dear mamma," whispered Effie, " do not enter into 
a theological discussion, in such a spot, with this 
French gentleman and his little charge. A tradition like 
this, around which the faith and love of the Church 
clings, is beyond criticism. We may enjoy this triumph 
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of our holy faith over all the powers of earth, without 
being too critical about its symbolism." 

*' Nay, me deer, falsehoods canna' be the symbols o' 
truths. I have just enough o' poesy in my nature to 
help me to relish this mimicry of heaven, this lifting 
o' the idea of a temple over the Kirk o' Christ, catching 
all the sighs that rise about the Cross, and turning them 
into hallelujahs before they part company with each 
other, or mix wi' the songs of angels ; but I have no 
patience with Ues, and no sympathy wi' the worship o' 
dead men's bones, or any ither uncleanness." 

So saying, the good lady marched away, motioning, 
with an almost imperial air, for her niece to follow her ; 
and Jules had no further opportunity for conversation 
that morning. 

Jules, at this time, was in the habit of keeping a 
journal, much of which was written in the form of 
letters to his brother, and portions of which, he now 
and then forwarded to Frederick. A few extracts from 
this manuscript will serve to explain some features of 
his history. 

''Borne, September 22d. 

'* I wish I could get rid of my engage- 
ment with Major Hampden, quietly ensconce myself in 
Rome for the winter, and await the issue of your inves- 
tigations. If Lizzie's retreat cannot be discovered I 
must come home, and risk everything in the eflfort to 
find her. But Bome has attractions which it seems 
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next to impossible to resist ; I might astonish the sight- 
seers and picture fanciers with the productions of my 
crayons. The use of my arm is returning, and my 
fingers itch to be at work again. Within the last few 
days I have seen an angel ; yesterday I met her in St. 
Peter's, and to-day she was seated beside me at the 
table d'hdte ; she is at an immeasurable altitude above 
me, but my manners and conversation deceive her. She 
seems by no means inaccessible, but she little knows 
the poor storm-beaten creature whom she condescends 
to notice. Her name is Effie, and her mother is evidently 
a Scotch lady; but she herself speaks with a purely 
English accent. I asked her why Christendom delighted 
so ceaselessly in the infant Christ, and the dead Christ ? 
why it is that for one representation of the man, there 
are twenty of the infant ; for one picture of the life, 
there are fifty of the death of the great prophet? Hypo- 
crite that I was I I called Him, when speaking to her, 
our Saviour. She replied, that ' the idea of the Christ 
can be better embodied by human art, when dealing 
with the infancy or the death of Christ, than with His 
life.' 

" I asked her why it was so, for the music of her voice 
fascinated me, and I longed to hear more of it. 

" With glorious emphasis, she answered, * How is art 
to represent, in the form or face of humanity, that which 
is more than man ? In the child's countenance, it may 
exhibit something that is more than infancy ; in death, 
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something more than a corpse ; but who can paint the 
God-man?' 

" I ventured to add, * Supposing that were the task, 
why should not life, with all its play of feeling, and all 
its fund of incident, suggest hints that may answer the 
requirements of the problem ? ' She replied more briskly 
than before, ' The birth and death of our Saviour may 
be more baffling to reason, but they oflfer wider scope 
to art. His infancy tells us that " all our births are but 
a sleep and a forgetting, that we have come from God, 
who is our home." His death was a necessity, not for 
Him, but for us. It was the crown of His life, not the 
end of it ; His birth and His death are the two points 
where His life loses itself in God. Well may Christian 
art have striven to develop these I' That sounds to 
me like one of your ideas, Fred, yet it seemed to flow 
quite naturally from her lips. 

" I followed Effie to the Sis tine Chapel to-night, and 
stood in the aisle near the pew in which she and her 
mamma took their seats. She looked very pleasantly 
at me, and asked me several questions about the cardi- 
nals, and the ' Holy Father,' and the great picture of 
Angelo. I was mortified to see her look of entranced 
devotion, as the old Priest lifted up his voice in prayer. 
When vespers were over, as the audience departed, we 
were jostled against each other in the crowd. Oh, Fred ! 
what a bounding of my blood ! As we descended the 
stairs, she caught her foot in the flounce of her dress, 
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and would have fallen, had I not saved her, by dex- 
terously placing my arm so that she recovered her 
balance by leaning upon it : that touch was like fire in 
my veins. * A thousand pardons,' said she, * and many 
thanks.' Fool that I am ! I would not have her 
know my name for the world. Oh, Fred ! I cannot 
quit Kome, — but the Major talks daily of our expe- 
dition to the East, and seems fall of the anticipation. 

"Mrs. Craigie and Effie have left our hotel and taken 
lodgings in the Via Sebastianello. I can hardly bear the 
hotel now. Yesterday, I met them in the Borghese 
Palace, and she spoke to me, and appeared interested in 
some nonsense I talked about Domenichino's 'Sybil.' 
I saw her peering in the visitors' book at the entrance ; 
but she would not see my name there. I have been 
very cautious. When she left, I seized her catalogue, 
and the chiaroscope she had used, and could not bear to 
part with them. I stayed an hour gazing through the 
chiaroscope at ' the entombment ' of Raphael, and have 
been again to use them this morning, but I found them 
in the hands of a voluptuous-looking scoundrel, and 
walked away." 

** Rome, October Isi. 

" You may well say, dear Fred, that I am making a 
fool of myself, and that I might as well fall in love with 
a royal princess. That is the very fascination which 
makes the slightest smile on her face like a sunrise. 
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Who is she ? I know not. All that I know being that 
her name is Effie Craigie. I believe that her father is 
dead^ and that she is a great heiress in her own right. I 
met that scoundrel Zalkiel the other day, just after I had 
parted from her. He hinted that he had discovered my 
attachment, and threatened an exposure of all my ante- 
cedents to the old lady. I believe it is only a iruse of 
the villain, for I do not see how he can gain access 
to Mrs. Craigie ; but there is no saying, for he is playing 
a double game. I have seen him driving in a splendid 
chariot, dressed like a nobleman, and apparently on easy 
terms with respectable people. 

" You ask, 'Why have I not told the major of Zalkiel's 
presence in Eome? ' Simply, dear Fred, because I was 
afraid. Do not upbraid me ; but conceive my misery if 
I were to oflfend the old impostor into peaching about 
my antecedents to Effie. Even then I fancy she would 
sympathize with me, and not utterly condemn me ; there 
seems to be in her so much lovingness, and such a hatred 
of wrong and outrage. Perhaps I am self-deceived about 
her: she may care nothing for me; but I can never 
cease to adore her. 

'^ I am inclined to think that Effie has some strong 
leanings towards Eomanism. I have several times seen 
her issuing from one of the churches at the close of the 
mass or vespers. I found, however, that on Sunday 
she was accustomed to go with her mamma to a sort of 
private service, conducted by some Scotch Presbyterians; 
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SO last Sunday morning I thought I would go and see 
how they managed matters, and I confess that it was 
one of the few services that I have ever attended which 
seemed to me like worship. The company was small, 
and there was no external pomp or ceremony; but it 
struck me that there was reality and meaning in what 
they were doing. The service was conducted by that 
nondescript parson who walks about in a red fez, and 
whom I have before mentioned to you as a very interest- 
ing man. His name is Colman, and he is some kind of 
dissenter, I fancy, though I do not know ; but he is a 
sensible clever fellow, and I mean to try and cultivate 
him. When I entered I saw the Major looking a model of 
devoutness and reverence; then I spied Effie, and a 
vacant seat beside her, which I took ; and as she offered 
me her book, and my fingers touched hers, I forgot for 
the moment all beside that thrill of ecstasy. Mr. Colman 
read that fine old hymn which begins— 

" * God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed; * 

and when he led off a sweet tune that we used to sing 
with dearest mother on Sunday evenings, how many 
memories of home and childhood came rushing over my 
brain! I felt as if I could not endure it. After the 
singing he read some passages firom the Gospels, and 
said some sensible stirring things about the life of Jesus, 
and its bearing upon us ; and as I listened to him I felt 
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more disposed than I had ever done before, to try to believe 
on Christ, to take Him at His word, and live a new life. 
But it was his prayer that most impressed me ; it may 
have been the kindling of imagination by extraordinary 
circumstances, but the prayer lifted me into a new 
spiritual world. I could not pray myself, but I could 
feel that prayer is possible ; that it was indeed a great 
reality in which that little company was engaged. There 
was no sighing, no groaning, no uttered amen or response; 
and yet there was suppressed emotion which really 
seemed to transform that spot into an audience-chamber 
of the Most High, to break down the walls of sect and 
party, which divide the hearts of many true worshippers, 
and to remove the local and temporary partitions which 
separate them from each other. I gave up myself to the 
impression of the innumerable company of worshippers 
who may at once be pleading with the Father of Spirits. 
There passed before me many a deluded priest with the 
wafer on his lips, and some half-comprehended Latin 
on his tongue, yet praying with simple faith to Him, 
before whose spiritual presence, the wafer, and the tem- 
ple, and the incense are nothing. I saw many a bigoted 
Churchman, who had lost sight of his petty squabbles 
about white surplices, or wax candles, or the heresies of 
his brethren, while he gave thanks to God for common 
mercies ; and many a latitudinarian, who in his polemical 
writings had accused orthodoxy of stupidity, and plumed 
himself upon the infallibility of his own broad views; 
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but who in the presence of his Maker lay hnmbled in 
the dust, battling with the sorrows of his kind, and 
crying * Lord, help me.' 

" I saw doubters like myself fighting with unbelief, 
even questioning the Being of a God, and trying to find 
a substitute for Him, writhing and yet hoping, lifting up 
hands though it were with doubting, and if not praying, 
trying to pray. Then I beheld the poor idolater who 
knew no God, save one of wood or stone, and the Mus- 
sulman whose only trust was in the power and goodness 
of Allah, alike in the presence of the one great Father ; 
and when that prayer was repeated which includes all 
human wants, in one brief, simple, wonderful interces- 
sion, I could not help murmuring the petitions with the 
other worshippers ; and I heard a great company out of 
every kindred, and people, and tongue, loud as of numbers 
without number, saying, * Our Father.' I felt that I 
had lived a long space in those few minutes ; — ^I believe 
that you are right about prayer. Viewed on the side of 
God, all is order, purpose, and result. He may be sup- 
posed to teach man to desire that which He is ready to 
bestow, to teach man to submit to, or acquiesce in, that 
which He intends to do ; but viewed from the human 
stand-point, the same circumstances are called prayer, 
and answer to prayer ; the desire of faith, and the sub- 
mission of love. But I think you laughed at a similar 
philosophical explanation of the whole nature of God 
and religion. Fred, it is a vile shame to abuse methods 
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of thought, because they sometimes lead to wrong con- 
clusions. They ought to be shown to be defective in 
themselves. Of course, there is objective and subjective 
truth about the fulfilment of human desires ; it is one 
thing to say what it is in itself, and another to say what 
it seems to us ; there is the same contrast in everything. 
But supposing I could pray, what would it be for? I 
confess I should pray that you might find Lizzie, — that 
Effie would love me. 

*' October 6th. 

** What can I do ? Whither shall I flee ? I am horrified 
at seeing in Oalignani and one of the French papers, 
a tissue of lies about my ill-fated self; what is still 
worse, this morning I went into a Restaurant, where 
Effie and a Mend were seated, and she was poring over 
Galignani, I heard her sweet voice exclaim as she laid 
it down, ' When will this story about the Esdailes be 
done with ? Here is something more about it.' What 
is it, dear Fred? Do tell me ; what new cloud has come 
over me, or yourself? What new furies dodge my 
steps ? I am sure that Effie would spurn me, if she knew 
who I really am ; and yet, fool that I am to think of her ! I 
know I am innocent of the crimes that have been charged 
against me. She did not see me, but I heard her order 
her carriage to drive to the Villa Pamphili Doria; I 
followed her thither, and met her on the ten'ace admiring 
the view of the city. I began as usual to talk to her in 
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French, but I loathe myself for the part I played ; I felt 
most keenly that my life is a lie, and as we seemed to 
be alone I began to talk a little English, and half medi- 
tated telling her all the truth ; but just when I waa 
screwing my courage to the point, up came Monsignor 
Bosimoni, and an English pervert, who is called Father 
Theophilus, and as they made towards us, — ^looking dag- 
gers at me, — she whispered, * Do not leave me alone with 
these priests, I beg of you. My friend will return 
directly.' In a few minutes her friend rejoined her, and 
they went back to their carriage ; but the words * Don't 
leave me,' rung in my ears, and I repeated them to 
myself a hundred times. 

" October IGth. 

"No, Frederick, I am not so insane as to dream 
of more than love, worship, self-forgetfiilness, in the 
thought of Effie. I have not given her the minutest 
reason for supposing that I care for her. Of course I 
have not. I think such love is purifying; I cannot 
desire anything iiqpure or unholy when the thought of 
Effie crosses my mind. If you think I on^ht not to see 
her any more — I will not. Oh, Fred, since I began to 
love, I have a new idea of * ought ' and * must.'' If I 
believed Effie loved me, I should begin to pray not for 
her only, but for myself." 
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CHAPTER II. 

TORCHLIGHT AND DARKNESS VISIBLE. 

" Ex fumo dare luoem." 

Horace. 

When you are at Rome, you must do as the Romans 
do ;■ and one of the things that the Romans do, is to 
submit their celebrated Vatican sculpture to torchlight, 
and thus exhibit it in the dead of night, under circum- 
stances very much resembling those for which the 
majority of these productions of genius were originally 
designed. The Ciceroni point out, in the heart of the 
ruined baths of Caracalla, the spot where ' the Torso of 
the Belvedere,' that idol of Michael Angelo's admira- 
tion, first revealed its sublime stumps to the diligent 
searcher after the antique: and the traveller who has 
wandered through the mass of ruins called the Baths of 
Titus, and has acquired from his guide-book any idea 
of the site on which the Golden House of Nero rose 
over the ruined Villa of Moccenas, may have alighted on 
the spot where the ^Meleager^ gathered round about him 
groups of bath-loving savans, in days when he had not 
lost the left hand, which grasped the spear, and will thus 
he led to feel that the light of the torch is not the excep- 
VOL. in. c 
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tional, but the true and intentional medium by which to 
gaze on their reinstated glory. But those who have not 
yet done what the Koman tourists do, must not imagine 
the halls of the Vatican lighted up with a blaze of 
flambeaux, nor picture to themselves a display of pyro- 
technic art which shall lend tint and shadows to those 
gorgeous galleries ; if it were so, they might of course 
contain, on any such occasion, one half of the visitors 
sojourning at Rome in the Holy Week, and all the 
purpose of this peculiar method of enjoying the marvels 
of the ancient world would be frustrated. No ! The light 
for this especial exhibition proceeds from one gigantic 
flambeau formed of some score of large wax candles, 
inclosed in a spacious' reflector, which throws its glare 
on one statue at a time, and casts at the same moment 
all the power of its shadow on every other object in the 
Nuovo Braccio, or Cortile, not excluding the eyes of the 
beholder. In order to pay for said candles, and the 
requisite attendants, a party of thirteen persons are 
mulcted in the sum of about eighteen scudi; and 
having paid their money, they have their choice of 
enjoying the effect of the illumination upon the statuary 
they most admire. 

The party with whom we have to do at present, had 
all, save two, assembled within the iron gate some ten 
minutes before the appointed time. The Swiss guard, in 
his quaint beefeater's costume, and mountain halberd, 
stood by, to see that nobody entered without proper 
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credentials. Among tlie company were Mr. Augustus 
Nimport, who was very impatient to enter ; his friend, 
Mr. Stokes, whose "cut-water" — as he called his 
nose — was conspicuous beneath a grey wide-awake; 
and the Reverend and Mrs. Csesar Colman. Presently 
footsteps sounded along the corridor, and Major Hamp- 
den, in whose name the order had been drawn out, 
with Monsieur Baylifere, appeared at the gate exactly — 
by the Major's infallible gold repeater — three minutes 
before the specified time. Three minutes later, the 
whole party stood in silent admiration in the Braccio 
Nuovo, before the Silenus with the infant Bacchus. 
"Nimpoft," said Stokes, "the old chap puts me in 
mind of you with * boy ' in your arms ; as I saw 
you once, when you were going to give him a ducking 
at Eamsgate." 

Jules observed " that it was the Pagan idea of that 
which Christianity had embodied in the story of Simeon 
and the infant Jesus ; it was the expiring age blessing 
and smiling on the advent of a better day." 

But the Major remarked that " It was a parable of 
every age, a symbol of the whole cycle of human pro- 
gress." Then, turning to Jules, he asked him "whether 
that smile and hope of Silenus had been justified in 
such a birth of time as the infant Dionysius ; " and ex- 
pressed his conviction, " that there was no ground of 
comparison between an historical fact of such exquisite 
simplicity as the presentation of Jesus in the Temple, 

C2 
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and the conjectural legend of a personage whose entire 
history is presented in a hundred different forms, names, 
and countries, the mere creation of ever-varying super- 
stitions." 

Jules would have replied, but they were hurried on 
to other celebrated sculptui*es, and after a few minutes 
were all grouped before the well-known * Demosthenes.' 
Very varied were the criticisms of the little party : one 
connoisseur, apparently fresh from Bond Street, opined 
" that the appearance and gesture of the figure were 
anything but oratorical." Jules insisted, somewhat ora- 
cularly, that the hands, as they held the half-opened 
scroll, in act to read, were chiselled with such con- 
summate skill, that he almost expected to see the great 
orator raise his hand and pour forth some indignant 
Philippic. His consequence was slightly checked by 
Mr. Colman's quiet assertion that " the hands were an 
ungraceful restoration, and that, in fact, nothing could 
be trusted but the head, which was imdoubtedly genu- 
ine." " By Jove, Nimport," asked Mr. Stokes, " when 
did Demosthenes reign? I quite forget." To which the 
exquisite before named, overhearing the query, graci- 
ously replied, " Don't you know that Demosthenes, the 
son of Demosthenes the Paieinean, was no king at all ; 
but the greatest orator that Greece ever produced?" 

" Indeed ! indeed ! " exclaimed Jeremiah Stokes, 
Esquire, with a look of deep gratitude, and immeasur- 
able wonderment. 
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The torch-beaier led the waj into the Moseo Chiara- 
monti, and stopped before ' the fragment of a Niobid," 
that piece of drapery still flying wildly in the winds, so 
instinct with fear, and haste, and hurricane, that imagin- 
ation restores the terrified face writhing with all the 
passions of which such garments might be the fitting 
symbol. Perhaps we have not yet fathomed the relation 
that exists between the body and the raiment, between 
the thought and the word. 

The * Young Augustus' greatly delighted the ladies. 
The features were a little like those of Jules, but 
the self-restraint, the repression of power, the capacity 
of waiting, the astute self-consciousness, and prophetic 
sway YiidUe in that face, were elements of character 
which Jules Bayliere did not understand, and could by 
no means simulate. He was about to commence a small 
oration, but the Major cut it short by saying, as he 
placed his hand within Jules's arm, '* One grand lesson 
that we may learn from heathendom is, the power of self- 
repression, and patient-waiting. Just carry that idea 
with you as you look upon * the Torso,' * the Meleager,' 
* the Apollo/ *' the Philosophers,' and the various forms of 
Bionysius and Antinous^ in all of which, one of the chief 
elements of greatness consists in the hct that they all, 
in attitude, gesture, and expression, suggest incompa- 
rably more power than they use, or embody. This 
characteristic, I beUcTe, belongs to all intellectual great- 
ness, to every being who would gOTcm his fellows, and 
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is, perhaps, the grand secret of dominion over mind. 
An orator loses command over his audience as soon as 
he loses his self-command ; a poet ceases to inspire us, 
directly that his imagination outstrips him ; a philoso- 
pher has lost the ear of the world, the moment that he 
merges all his powers in that of analysis; the tyrant 
often finds a master in some passion which enslaves him. 
Ghreek art enshrined this idea, which is more or less 
developed in every cycle and style of greatness; but 
which has been once brought to perfection, and once 
only." 

Sundry discussions arose between Mr. Stokes and some 
ladies, and between Mr. Colman and Mr. Nimport, as to 
the relative merits of Canova^s * Prize-fighters,' those 
double-distilled renaissances of vulgarity, and ample 
credit was accorded to * the Venus ' of the same master. 
The torch-bearers paused long before * the Laocoon,' while 
Golman insisted upon the black-letter criticisms about 
the mistaken restorations, and followed the coiled serpents 
into endless mazes lost. Mr. Stokes meanwhile secured 
a comfortable nap in the comer of the little adytum, on 
that much-to-be-thanked-for seat; and the Major said 
quietly to Jules, " I feel quite incompetent to pronounce 
upon these warmly-contested points ; but, supposing the 
serpents to represent Nemesis, contrast the expression of 
that tortured face with the cry of David, * Let me fall 
into the hands of the Lord.' If they symbolize sin, 
how fearfully does the parable say to us, * That man 
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perished not alone in his iniquity.' If the group 
teaches the punishment due to those who resist the will 
of the gods, how grim and varied appear the forms in 
which * sin when it is finished bringeth forth death ; ' 
and he who chiselled and designed it knew not that the 
serpent's head is bruised." 

Who is there that, applying his own interpretation to 
it, could not linger long to study that awful picture of 
enfeebling poison, animal fear, mental conflict, and entire 
despair? 

The party completed the usual round ; but it is asto- 
nishing how even * the sleeping Ariadne' and * the Genius 
of the Vatican ' failed to arouse their' enthusiasm by 
the time they had followed their torch-bearing guides 
through about three-fourths of the prescribed routine. 
Alas for the infirmities of human nature ! The knees 
knocked together; criticisms and encomiums alike be- 
came fewer and farther between, and at length an almost 
solemn silence prevailed. Even Mr. Stokes had lost 
some of his loquaciousness, and was dull at taking a 
joke ; Jules ceased to act the philosopher, and malgrfi 
love, irritation, hope and fear, began to think approv- 
ingly of his pillow. 

In the course of another hour, while Silenus still 
smiled on Dionysius, and while Demosthenes, with hand 
on scroll, had not yet read one Psephisma, or hurled at 
the gods, geniij fauns^ and philosophers around him one 
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single & avhpe^ ^AOrjvacoi; while Laocoon was still 
tortured in his anguish, and 

" In Apollo's eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty flashed their fuU lightnings by" 

in the dark I — ^the admiring spectators were all wrapped 
in the arms of Morpheus. 

" Nimport, my boy, — E.N," — ^said Mr. Stokes to his 
friend, on a fine autumn morning, " I am going to have 
my card engraved Mr, Jeremiah Stokes, P. C. L. ; can 
you guess what that means? Why! Philosopher, and 
Connoisseur ; for old Bastinetto, the painter, has sent me 
an invite to the soiree of Philosophers, Connoisseurs, 
and Lovers of Charity, to be held chez Madame Salinisse 
to-morrow evening ; and, by George, I mean to go. The 
worst of it is, I have promised my black swallow-tail 
to that jolly Tarboosh, who is bent on seeing the Pope 
at the Sistine, and has nothing in his wardrobe but his 
grey shooting-jacket. I must be off to the tailor's to 
ee if I can beg, borrow, or purloin some toggery for the 
occasion. Come along and help me, there's a good fellow ; 
for, by Jove, I can talk Tamil better than Italian." 

While the aforesaid gentlemen were engaged in this 
mercantile speculation, who should walk in but Mr. 
Colman, apparently with a'similar object in view. What 
was the extent of their purchases cannot be affirmed, 
but it may be stated, on the best authority, that when 
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the evening arrived, Mr. Nimport, K.N., Mr. Jeremiah 
Stokes, P. C. L,, with Mr. and Mrs. Colman, started 
together for the riunion of Philosophers, Connoisseurs, 
and Lovers of Charity, chez Madame de Salinisse. 

** The fact is," said Stokes, " here is a coach full of 
us; Tarboosh and I, we axe Connoisseurs, Nimport is a 
Philosopher, and Mrs. C. is the Lover of Charity." 

" Have you heard anything, Mrs. C, about this Comte 
Kadmielowsky ? They say the ladies are going mad 
about him, and he is to give a lecture to-night on the 
condition of the exiled Poles." 

" I know nothing of this gentleman in particular; 
but I have very little faith in exiled Poles in general, 
BO Mr. Stokes has not distributed his title to me very 
appropriately. " 

" Well, if you do not love charity. Madam, I am 
afraid said Pole will come oflf badly from this coach lot, 
that's all." 

" What will you bet me, Mr. Colman, that Stokes 
don't give the Camelowsky a five -pun' note before he 
comes away ? " asked Nimport. 

" Impossible ! I spent my last sixpence this afternoon 
at old Bastinetto's for a copy of * the Cenci ;' and I tell 
you what, E. N., you'll have to pay the cabby ; for his 
Eeverence, in spite of Tarboosh, must have the benefit 
of clergy." 

They soon alighted at the entrance to the palazzo 
where the soirie was to be held, and found the saloons 
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rapidly filling with a brilliant assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen, principally English, for Madame de 
Halinisse was now, for the third time in her life, a widow; 
and her first and most lamented spouse had been an 
Englishman, in memory of whom she still liked to gather 
about her his compatriots. She had known Major 
Hampden in Calcutta many years before, was enchanted 
at seeing him again, and begged him to introduce her 
to his protigij whom she understood to be a young 
man tr^ diatingui. 

" Do you know the Comte Kadmielowsky, Mon- 
sieur ? " said Madame to Jules. " i7 a beaticaup, beaucoup 
cTesprit, de ginie, de phihaophie. He speaks all the 
languages of Europe, and his heart is full of an object 
de charitS gigantesque. I hope success will crown his 
eflforts for his exiled compatriots." 

" I have only heard to-day of his presence at Rome," 
replied Jules coldly. 

" Ah! " replied Madame with a look of surprise. "You 
are devoted to art ; you appreciate * the Torso ' and * the 
Pasquin;' you go every week to the Borghese and 
the Albani ; you must improvise for us this evening. 
We shall scatter many themes for you in our bonbons." 

" Pray do not misunderstand me, Madame." 

" You are modest and need pressing, I see ; for, from 
what the Comte has told me, I am sure you are well 
able to charm my coterie of savans, and you will not 
refuse me." 
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" Ah, Monsieur,'' she continued, turning to Stokes, 
" Queje 8ut8 ram de voua voir ! Bastinetto tells me you 
are un homme du goUt et trh sptritueL You have a keen 
sense of the spirit of ancient art, and you reflect a great 
honour on the nation who has sent out so accomplished 
a connoisseur." 

" Madame 1 the nation sent me to drive quills in 
Madras, and not to speculate in Italian pictures. Basti- 
netto * lies like a tooth-drawer,' if he has crammed you 
with any such fiddle-faddle 1 " 

" Ah Monsieur, you jest ; you are tr^ savant, tris 
accompli. Many welcomes to Eome." 

At this moment a remarkable turban appeared in the 
Sala, and the sprightly little lady tripped away, to 
make pretty speeches to the stately dame who entered, 
arrayed in a robe of rich satin, wearing a very large 
collar of antique lace, clasped by a diamond of extraor- 
dinary size and brilliance. Jules spied the turban at a 
glance, and was more than ever filled with admiration at 
the lovely Effie, whose simple white dress, ornamented 
only with a bouquet of choice roses, contrasted well with 
the gorgeous attire of her chaperone. But a sudden 
flourish of trumpets diverted his attention, and the 
arrival of the Comte Kadmielowsky was announced ; when 
in swaggered a man of tall, imposing figure, splendidly 
attired, and wearing on his breast the Grand Gross of 
the order of the Brazen Fleece. His long hair and 
beard were well arranged, and the impudence of his 
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whole bearing was nothing short of sublime. Jules 
recognised at once the Lyonnese magician, and his first 
impulse was, to denounce the impostor as a murderer and 
pickpocket. He vainly thought that Zalkiel would trem- 
ble when he saw there one who had known him so well 
in other characters ; but a single glance of those imper- 
turbable eyes froze up the nascent heroism of Jules, 
and convinced him of the folly of saying a word on the 
subject. 

The Major watched the exchange of glances between 
the two, as he lounged upon an ottoman, and apparently 
busied himself with some engravings that lay near him. 

Chocolate and ices were served, and conversation was 
for some time general. Genuine pasquinades were 
freely circulated at the expense of even his Holiness 
himself. Two or three artists were taking the lead in 
the discussion of politics, and tourists who had spent 
some five or six weeks in Italy were classifying the 
Italian Schools of Painting, and profoundly crossing 
their genealogies. A caustic argument was carried on, 
between two Eoman antiquaries ; but most of the literati 
resigned all criticism about books to those who read them, 
and the truly benevolent left their uninquisitive left hand 
free from all communication with their taciturn right 
hand, and confined their chit-chat to the weather, the 
vintage, and the state of the waterfalls at Tivoli.^ 

To the extreme vexation of Jules Baylifere, he saw the 
charlatan Count talking to Mrs. Craigie, who shook her 
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turban and appeared considerably interested in his con- 
versation, and at times her voice, which approached the 
wiry, might be distinctly heard in animated tones across 
the Sala. Once Jules thought her face assumed a rigid 
and almost horrified expression, as she directed her 
glances towards himself, and continued to talk with in- 
creased vehemence. Poor, vain, foolish Jules! Why 
should he think that everybody was talking about him? 

The Major studied his engravings and was unusually 
reserved ; and was only a little roused from his indiflfer- 
ence by Madame de Salinisse, who suddenly rushed up 
to him exclaiming with enthusiasm, "You must, indeed, 
upon you must do me one great favour: you must prevail 
Monsieur, yoMt proteg^y to enchant us with his eloquence. 
Monsieur Le Comte tells me that he is a great poet and 
orator, and that he will make us all ravis with his 
spiritual visions and jeiix d' esprit But, mon cJier Mon- 
sieur^ are you not interested in this great deed of charitS, 
to which Le Comte devotes himself ? " 

" Madame," replied the Major calmly, " there is an 
old book that I have been accustomed to read, but which 
seems to be much forgotten in these days, and which 
says somewhere, * Charity vaunteth not itself.' As to 
my jprotigef the Comte must have mistaken his man ; 
he is no improvisatore. You are misinformed, I assure 

you." 

" Le grand Comte mistaken 1 Une chose impossible ; 
mais nous verrons.^^ And the little lady whisked her 
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gossamer skirts to the other side of the Sala, liberally- 
dispensing compliments on all sides. 

Jules watched Effie as she sat on a couch beneath the 
shadow of the stately turban, receiving the homage of a 
noisy group, whose insipid faces contrasted unfavourably 
with her fine, thoughtfiil countenance ; but he could find 
no opportunity to draw her into conversation, and con- 
tented himself with silently observing her. 

" Friend Stokes," said Mr. Colman, " I saw you 
talking a long time to that lovely girl ; I wish you 
would introduce me to her." 

" To be sure I will, though I have not been intro- 
duced to her myself; but that's no matter. Come 
along, and I'll do the proper for you." No sooner said 
than done. " Mademoiselle, may I have the honour to 
introduce to you the right reverend Mufti Tarboosh, 
who speculates in Hebrew roots, Turkish pipes, Greek 
philosophy, and Italian art, all with equal and unpre- 
cedented success, and who is withal the most sensible 
parson that I ever happened upon in my life." 

Mademoiselle, who had listened to some of Colman's 
capital sermons at the Scotch service, returned a grace- 
ful, though rather cool recognition ; but Colman's con- 
versational powers were considerable, and by means of 
dilating on the sculptures of the Vatican, and the ruins 
of the Fprum, the East, in which he had travelled, and 
the West, whence he had spinmg, half an hour was 
pleasantly wiled away. 
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When Mr. Colman left the young lady, another gen- 
tleman approached her, and requested permission to 
conduct her into the anteroom, where refreshments were 
to be found. Jules watched their retreat, and observed 
that immediately after she had seated herself, she was 
joined by Monsignor Eosimoni and Father Theophilus, 
who placed themselves beside her in the deep recess of a 
window, where they were partially screened by massive 
curtains. Jules followed them, and heard Monsignor 
say, " I can secure for you the rosary of the blessed 
St. Theresa, and the special benediction of his Holiness, 
if you will yield up yourself to the service of the 
Church." 

" But," she replied, in an earnest tone, " I must first 
feel that it is my solemn duty to do so ; then nothing 
shall hold me back ; but there are duties which press 
upon me, to my father, to the Church of my baptism ; 
can I be right to trifle with these?" 

" Nemo mittens manum suam ad aratrum et respiciens 
retro, aptus est regno Dei," replied his reverence, with 
awAil solemnity. 

The look of anxiety on Effie's face had riveted the 
attention of Jules, and confirmed his belief that the 
priests were contriving some dangerous plot respecting 
her. As he moved forward and showed himself, her 
face brightened, and she bowed to him with a pleasant 
smile. Bosimoni observed this, and said, '^ Perhaps 
there is a stronger reason than any that you have 
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alleged why you skrink from renouncing the world with 
its affections and lusts." 

Her eyes flashed at this impertinence, and drawing 
herself up indignantly, she replied, " I am amazed, 
Monsignor, that you condescend to such an insinuation ; 
and, if such is your opinion of me, I wonder that you 
can have thought of offering to me so many privileges 
and benedictions." 

" I have seen your danger, my child, and I yearn to 
snatch you from temptation, and to make you the bride 
of heaven." 

Jules had observed the indignation with which Effie 
had answered some observations of his Eminence, and 
had heard the close of the conversation, but he concealed 
his vexation by some commonplace remark on a copy of 
Guido's * Annunciation,' which hung near; and then 
turning to Eosimoni, he inquired, when the new convent 
of Santa Theresa, of which he had read in the * Echo 
di Roma,' was to be completed, and whether it was 
true that it was likely to remain unfinished for want of 
ftmds? Eosimoni looked provoked, and said that it 
was quite untrue, and Monsieur must have been 
misinformed. 

These words were uttered loudly, and the Count 
Kadmielowsky drew near to his beloved Monsignor, as 
if disposed to espouse his cause. He fixed his great 
eyes on Jules, with a searching glance of inquiry, and 
for a moment they stood confronting each other, debat- 
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ing whether to expose their respective antecedents ; yet 
silenced by the conviction that each could reveal enough 
materially to damage the position of the other. Jules 
offered no recognition of the Count, and that worthy 
after debating a few moments with himself as to which 
course might best answer his purpose, concluded that 
Jules might if he chose make an exposd which would 
quite swamp his projects, and accordingly resolved for 
the present to keep his counsel. " We are quits," said 
he ; " if you tell upon me, I can do for you. How shall 
it be ? Well ; we'll keep a truce for a time." 

" I think you said, Monsieur le Comte, that you had 
met this gentleman before?" said Father Theophilus, 
directing his glance at Jules. 

" I was mistaken, holy father," replied the Count ; 
" he strongly resembles a young journalist whom I once 
knew in France; but this is another gentleman alto- 
gether, an artist of distinguished eminence." 

Jules saw through the stratagem of the old charlatan^ 
and his blood boiled with disgust and anger. He felt 
that it would have been a relief to have stripped off the 
mask from his own person and from ZalkieVs, and to 
have avowed the whole truth ; but the difficulties were 
insurmountable, and he held his peace. 

" If I am not much mistaken," said Father Theo- 
philus, " I could swear that — " 

"What! a parson swear?" interrupted Mr. Stokes. 
" It is clear to me, you none of you know what you are 

VOL. III. D 
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saying, and I move that the Count deliver his oration 
without &rther delay." 

" Grave silence " was demanded for Monsieur le Comte 
de Kadmielowsky, to elucidate his grand scheme of 
charity; and although many feir faces gave evident 
signs that this arrangement was a decided bore, yet so 
graphic were the Count's descriptions of the fate of his 
unhappy country, of Bussian dungeons, and Siberian 
winters, of the divided land, and disappointed hopes of 
the sons of its soil, that, at the termination of an eloquent 
period, great applause was accorded ; the gentlemen 
applying their nails to the tahatihre, the ladies making 
a very unsynchronous operation with their fans, and 
Mr. Stokes shouting, " Encore." Encouraged by this 
success, the Count proceeded to draw an affecting picture 
of the present condition of his exiled brethren, scattered 
to the four winds of heaven, wandering about in inhos- 
pitable climes, without home or friends, compelled to 
seek a precarious subsistence by various means altogether 
imworthy of their patriotic souls and lofty origin. 

Mr. Stokes, who had a vivid recollection of the impo- 
sitions of some wandering Pole, in the matter of writing 
equipments, cried out, " Steel pens I " 

" Turn him out 1 " shouted several voices. 

" Red ink and quills 1" continued Stokes. 

Here the confusion became general, and the lecture 
might have come to an untimely end, had not the Count, 
with a flow of true Zalkelian eloquence, burst forth. 
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" Ecoutez, Messieurs ! He is right Would that the 
sabres which have been fleshed in the hearts of adorable 
patriots were all formed into pens of steel ! Would that 
hands of fire might inscribe in the red blood of martyred 
heroes, on the rock ribs of the world, the epic of my 
country's woes I" 

Vehement cheering- followed this sally of genius, and 
Mr. Stokes' ' cut-water ' looked ad if it had been dipped 
in the red ink with which he had so unceremoniously 
tampered. The Count continued his harangue, carefully 
avoiding, as Major Hampden was not slow to observe, 
all allusion to such matters of history or poUtics ad would 
demand anything like accurate information ; but detail- 
ing instances of suffering and endurance with a pathos 
which brought tears into many bright eyes, and the 
result of the whole appeal was a generally pervading 
impression that ^' something must be done " to meet the 
exigencies of the case. A long list of munificent dona- 
tions were speedily volunteered ; and Mr. Stokes, by 
way of making the amende honorable for the confusion 
he had occasioned, gave his I O IT for five-and-twenfy 
scudi, while Nimport and Colman had the honour of 
paying for the coach between them. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

MOBE LIGHT. 

** CouiBge i we travel throiigh a darksome cave ; 
But stdll as nearer to the light we draw, 
Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air. 
And wholesome dews of heaven our foreheads lave. 
The darkness lighten more, till, full of awe. 
We stand in the open simshine, unaware." 

R. C. Tbench. 

When Jules Baylifere met Major Hampden at the table 
d'hdte, on the evening after the soirfe, he was struck 
with his pale and exhausted appearance ; and still more 
was he astonished at the extremely cold and distant 
manner in which the Major behaved to^v ards him. He fe t 
that he must in some way have offended his kind £riend, 
and it flashed across his mind that his far-sightedness 
might have penetrated Zalkiel's disguise, and discovered 
his own duplicity. This suspicion was verified by his 
hearing the Major say to a lady, who was eloquent in 
her admiration of the Polish Count, " Madame, he is 
no more a Polish Count than I am ; he is an old and 
impudent deceiver, and I mean to expose him in the 
public prints." 

Frequently, when dinner was over, the Major would 
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ask Jules into his private room, where they often 
chatted for an hour or two; but on this occasion he 
merely said, in a grave tone, " Jules, I wish to have 
some conversation with you in the morning. Be so 
good as to come to my room at nine o'clock,'* and with- 
out wishing him good-night he walked upstairs. Jules, 
filled with vexation at the remembrance of his own 
unworthy conduct, foimd his only consolation in writing 
to his brother. 

** Rome, October 28t]L 

" What will be the end of it, I cannot say, but the 

Major's clear-sightedness has discovered the identity of 

the Polish Count with that of the Lyonnese sorcerer 

Of course, he cannot have done this without finding out 

that I knew the miscreant, and his manner at dinner 

to-day showed me that he is deeply grieved. Probably 

this may break off our engagement with each other, and 

while I shaU regret that I have offended one who has 

done so much for me, it will be an immense relief to me 

to be firee from the obligation to quit Bome at present. 

I met Effie last night at a soir^. She looked angelic 

I watched her in conversation with some priests, and I 

verily believe that they are using every means in their 

power to pervert her. I should like for once to be even 

with them. But what is this tissue of mystery and 

misery in which my waywardness has now entangled 

you? I cannot understand it. I am satisfied, from 
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what 70U have stated, tliat the half-crazy inmate of the 
Barebone workhouse was poor Lizzie. I am confident 
th!a% I never gave a ring to her. It is a carious coinci- 
dence and my, word is my only vindication— what a 
enrse I have been to you ! " ♦ * ♦ ) 

A^ postscript added a day later, ^ves the follbwing 
ddtaik: — • '• 

-^ i^ Major Hampden has not only discovered the iden- 
tity of the Polish Comit and Zalkiel; but by a strange 
freak of good fortune, combined with his own character- 
istic bravery, he has recovered my old, pistol. It turns 
out to have been one that he had given to our Uncle 
Simon. He saw a,nd recognised it on the pld charlatan'^s 
table ; insisted on its restoration, and here it lies before 
me,' with the Arabic inscription J so well remember. 
How can I be thankful enough ! If, however. Dr. Sal- 
ter's btdlet' should happen to fit its calibre, I shall be 
worse off than ever; but I must run the risk. The 
truth will surely prevail some day. I shall send the 
pistol to you by some safe and sure conveyance; pro- 
bably 8:0m Malta, and you will judge what use you can 
bestmake of it. 

■\ *^ But I must tell you how stem the Major was with 
mb lakt night. I scarcely knew whether he did not mean 
to renounce me altogether. I certainly was a fool not 
to tefthim of Zalkiel*s presence in Bome, but my pride 
held me spell-bound. However, I am convinced that 
through some inexplickble influence he loves me iii 
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spite of my worthlessness and want of candour towards 
him. He leaves Rome in a few dajs, and I must tear 
myself away from Effie. It is good for me, doubtless; 
but the remembrance of such a vision will haunt me 
for ever." 

On the same evening, Jules resolved to pliy a 
moonlight visit to the Coliseum, having accidentally 
heard that there would be a religious procession to the 
shrines, which are presumed to consecrate the ghastly 
ruin. Mr. Colman, with whom he was daily becoming 
more intimate, agreed to accompany him. A handsome 
carriage was waiting at the entrance; but no torches, no 
sound, no miserere disturbed the silent magnificence of 
the scene. The gaunt forms of the ruin rose ghost-like 
against the sky ; the stars were caught here and there, in 
the fret-work of wild flowers which heals the wide rents 
of a thousand years ; the owls hooted from the seats of the 
vestal virgins ; and the deep shadows of one half of the 
amphitheatre fell across the arena, while the moon- 
beams kissed the wooden cross which stands where the 
martyrs bled. 

On approaching that simple memorial of the triumph 
of Christianity over the Paganism of the later empire, 
they observed a female figure, in the attitude of prayer. 
An attendant was standing at no great distance ; and 
Jules and his friend concluded, that the lady was one of 
those victims of superstition who abound in Catholic 
countries, and who was hoping by this observance to 
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secure the large measure of indulgence promised to the 
faithful. They did not venture to disturb her devotions ; 
but on passing near the attendant, they at once recog- 
nised Mrs. Craigie's courier, Antonio. By this dis- 
covery their suspicions were aroused, and they resolved 
to linger beneath the shade of some of the projecting 
portions of the ruin, and watch the sequel. In a little 
time, two priests entered the area, with two attendants, 
carrying candles, a cross, and the Host. The small 
procession crossed directly to the spot, where apparently 
rapt in devotion the lovely worshipper still lingered. 
After a brief prayer, recited in low monotone, one of 
the priests appeared to enter into conversation with the 
lady. The dialogue soon assumed the appearance of 
summons and command on one side, and of entreaty on 
the other. Jules and Colman strained their ears to 
catch the burden of the conversation, and had their 
darkest suspicions confirmed, by observing Antonio 
steal away from the centre of the area, and disappear 
among the deep shadows of the ruin. 

The stillness of night, and their position in a vast 
whispering gallery, like the enceinte of the Coliseum, 
fiivoured their purpose, and a sentence now and then 
reached their ears. " I came hither," said a silvery 
voice, which they knew too well, " to worship, and if 
you will, to decide for Christ; but I will take no decisive 
step until 1 have first informed those whom I love best 
on earth." 
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Jules could bear it no longer ; leaving his hiding- 
place, he walked boldly forward, and confronted Mon- 
signor Rosimoni and Father Theophilus, most sorely to 
their confusion and discomfiture. They were, however, 
too well versed in such practices to exhibit more than 
a momentary sign of their vexation, and with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes, they immediately resumed 
their ** miserere," as if its performance were the sole 
object of their nightly visit to the ruin. As soon as 
Antonio perceived that the plan of the Holy Fathers 
had been frustrated, he came from his hiding-place, 
urged Mademoiselle not to linger, lest she should take 
cold, and begged her to return to her carriage and go 
home, Colman and Jules, however, who had no faith 
in Antonio, asked permission to ride on the outside of 
the carriage; which being granted, they ensured her safe 
conduct to her home. 

" It is clear," said liosimoni, as soon as they had 
departed, " that this young adventurer has some designs 
upon Mademoiselle. We must take care that he doesn't 
outwit us." 

" Let ua wait until Eusebius comes," replied Father 
Theophilus ; " he will contrive it for us." 

" It is very mysterious," remarked Jules Bayli^re, to 
Mr. Colman, as they walked along the Via Condotti, 
" I believe she must have agreed to meet those fellows 
in the Coliseum." 

" I should not be surprised," replied Colman. ** But 
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did you not tell me that she said on one occasion that 
she was afraid of them ? " 

" Yes ; she said so, and looked so." 

" Well, I do not wonder, if they have either of them 
ever put her through the A B C of their confessional." 

** You are right/' rejoined Jules ; " if a Protestant 
girl once submits to that, it is a species of moral seduc- 
tion for her, and she cannot go back ; she must many 
the whole abomination. The scoundrels! The holy 
kidnappers I But, Colman, could you not let the old 
lady know of the scene that you have witnessed, and 
put her on her guard for the future ? " 

**My acquaintance with Mrs. Craigie is so very 
slight, I scarcely know how I could do it ; but I will 
talk to my wife about it. Possibly she might manage 
it. I am afraid, however, that the young lady has 
travelled too far on the way to Rome, if not to * the 
veil,' for any interference of mine, or even the staunch 
Protestantism of her mother to save her." 

" Well," said Jules, after a short pause; "it seems 
to me that science provides the only hierarchy which 
can rival the assumptions of the Romish Church ; but I 
am now far from oflfering the skeleton of science to a 
soul that yearns after spiritual guidance." , 

" If a scientific hierarchy were inaugurated to- 
morrow," replied Colman, " it must leave the sense of 
sin, the need of redemption, the hope of immortality, 
out of its categories." 
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^' I acknowledge that religion alone can take cogni- 
sance of these things, but the position to which I object 
is, that anj species of authorisation should justify any 
•individuals whatsoever in presuming to decide what is 
truth for the rest of the world." 

•**In my opinion," said Colman, "the rest of the 
world may in this, as in all other similar matters, be 
' much assisted by the judgment of those best qualified 
to decide these points." 

" But who is best qualified ? Does the tonsure give 
the qualification? Can a religious ceremonial do it? 
Such a supposition is absurd." 

The latter part of the conversation had been carried 
on in the coffee room of the hotel, and at this point an 
English High Churchman — ^with whom Mr. Colman 
■ had enjoyed several discussions— observed that " Every 
man who had been apostolically ordained, and thus in- 
corporated into the living body of Christ, claimed a 
.distinct niche in the Catholic hierarchy." 

" That," interposed an Irishman, who stood high at 
the bar, " is the great delusion of English Churchmen ; 
but, alas, for them I once severed from the unity of 
Catholicism, neither brain, nor spirit, nor life, are left 
to the limbs." 

**How is it then," asked Mr. Colman's friend, " with 
the head and shoulders apart from the limbs ? Goliath's 
severed head was as useless as Goliath's sword." 

** Oh I " replied the Irishman, nothing daunted ; " only 
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dangerous excrescences, and wounded fractions, have 
been lopped away from the true body." 

"Now then, Colman," cried Jules, "where is the 
agreement, and where the authority, of your reUgious 
hierarchy?" 

" I perceive that you are a gentleman of sound views, 
monsieur," exclaimed the Irish Catholic ; " eventually, 
all nations, and all minds, will be brought back to the 
mountain of his Holiness, and every form of dissent — as 
the Abb^ Combalot has shown — must slough away into 
Atheism." 

Hereupon, the Anglican accused Rome of heresy, 
and then maintained that the Church of England was 
a true branch of Catholicity, even though its young 
curates might set at nought their diocesans; but he 
expressed his satisfaction that Roman ordination was 
sufficient for admission into AngUcan orders. 

The Irishman inquired whether the Holy See returned 
the compliment ; for " if not," said he, " the reciprocity 
is all on one side, and if his Holiness should see fit, 
he might settle for ever all your swagger, by merely 
restoring the Catholic hierarchy in England ; and as to 
your doctrines of holy baptism, or the holy Eucharist, 
the Court of Queen's Bench, or the Privy Council, may 
make a wide hole in either of them to-morrow." 

" God forbid ! " ejaculated the Englishman. 

" He will not, though," retorted the Romanist. 

" It seems to me," remarked Jules, " that the extreme 
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of philosophical licence is, in a certain sense^ consistent 
with itself, and the extreme of authority is self- 
consistent, and explicable, and hateful ; but unfor- 
tunately, I see no resting-place^between the two." 

" There has been a deal of rubbish talked about * the 
via media/" Colman interposed; "but neither truth 
nor duty lie in the extremes. I believe that there is a 
point where * yes ' and * no ' in this matter are made one. 
To my mind the Catholic hierarchy consists of that 
universal priesthood of men who have found out the 
truth of God, and are united to Him in Christ. The 
Gross of Christ transforms every man into prophet, 
priest, and king, when he reaches it. This is the true 
holiest of all, the throne of the great King, the observa- 
tory of the universe ; and no organization, Boman, 
Anglican, or Presbyterian, can either totally obscure, or 
in the smallest degree supersede the grand reality." 

" Such is your via media," said Jules. " But who is 
to tell you who or what is the cross of Christ, or how 
men are to find it? " 

" The ordinary processes of literature, history, and 
experience, will do this. There is a book, or collection 
of books, which is now lifted by the whole Church of 
Christ above suspicion or question, in which the facts 
that are wanted are preserved, and from which all life 
overflows to every section of the Church. The Bible 
is not the possible, but the only imiversally acknow- 
ledged standard of truth among Christians." 
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" But who is to interpret its meaning ? " asked 
Jules. 

" I beUeve," repKed Colman, " that the Spirit who 
indited the book of God, is ever ready to impart all the 
needed understanding for the comprehension of its diffi- 
culties. (Ecumenical councils may have been favoured 
with that help, and so have Methodist class leaders, and 
bed-ridden sufierers, and hunted Covenanters, and mar- 
lyred Malagash." 

" That is a question which can only be settled by a 
vast induction of facts," said Jules. 

"You are right," replied Colman; " but the history 
of the modem world is written in such a series of 
facts." 

The next morning Jules Bayli^re, who felt that his 
sojourn at Eome was drawing fast to its close, spent 
his time in revisiting some of the spots of deepest interest 
within the city. He resolved once again to study the 
paintings of the Sistine Chapel. He had been there 
often enough to lose the feeling of disappointment which 
is felt by most visitors on their first entrance into libit 
celebrated sanctuary, and he thought of nothing but the 
grand display of the genius of the master spirit of the 
fifteenth century. To the eye of an artist they must ever 
bring worlds of teaching ; every attitude, every straining 
muscle, every vanishing line must become a study ; and 
Jules felt in the presence of these works of art, more 
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than ever impressed with the fact, that there are powers 
of seeing, understanding, and feeling truth, upon which 
science does not shed one glimmer of light. " I could have 
passed for myself," said he, " through the processes by 
which the historian records facts, or the scientific student 
discovers analogies ; 1 can verify the calculations of the 
greatest mathematical genius, although they may involve 
processes of which neither Newton, nor Laplace, can 
give the least explanation ; but there are aesthetic powers 
in art, which if not supernatural, are on the same line, 
and which render verification impossible, and miracle 
comprehensible. Jules lay on the carpeted floor, and 
gazed with fear and trembling on the representation of 
the deluge ; that woman who clasps her dying baby in 
her arms, for its last cold lullaby; that young man, 
^neas-like, bearing some Anchises of a father to a 
few moments' longer suspense ; those female forms that 
have lost their last sense of shame in the doom that 
awaits all alike ; while the rushing waters seem verily 
to burst firom fountains of the great deep^ and opened 
windows of heaven. In another compartment he saw the 
angelic beauty of the mother of us all, recalling the 
visions of Milton, and the surprise and loneliness of the 
just created Adam. '' All paradise,'' said Jules to him- 
self, '^ seems crowded into his self-conscious soul, and his 
eye is open to behold his Grod. In that figure the whole 
history of humanity, trembling on the balance^ is con- 
centrated on the volitions of a single soul. A pretty 
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dream that of the Vestiges, that man has been slowly 
developed out of a monkey, and that the various myths 
which profess to account for his origin, are all equally 
despicable as historical facts. The origination of a 
human mind some few thousand years ago, even if 
judged by the laws of positivism, necessitates the inter- 
vention of supernatural agency. There the long chain 
of causation is twisted round the visible hand of the 
Omnipotent, and after all the efforts of reason and intel- 
lect to frame for themselves a consistent theory of the 
universe, I feel compelled to acknowledge, that the most 
sensible account of the matter is contained in the simple 
words of the sacred historian, — ' That God created man 
in His own image, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.' '' 

Jules was disturbed in his cogitations by the entrance 
of other visitors ; but before he left the place, he walked 
up to take a last look at Michael Angelo's fresco of * The 
Last Judgment.' It were easy for a novice to criticise 
this work of the great master ; and Jules was strongly 
disposed to pull it to pieces : yet as he did so, he felt that 
the faults lay chiefly on the surface, and were less due 
to the artist than to his times, and to the form of Chris- 
tianity in which he was so devout a believer. " Yes,'' 
said he, " Romanism breathes through the whole concep- 
tion ; it explains the embodiment of justice and ven- 
geance in the aspect of the Son of God, and the reserve 
of all His attributes of love and mercy, which are symbo- 
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lized in the seraphic sweetness, and tender maternal 
pity which crouches at his side. It explains the absence 
of peace and joy in the faces of the saved ; the self- 
righteous air with which the martyrs present the symbols 
of their torture ; the attempt to represent spiritual suf- 
ferings by muscular contortions, and the eternal despair 
of lost souls, by exaggerated signs of physical anguish. 
But if we only go back four hundred years, to the days 
when priestcraft held undisputed sway, and was the sole 
arbiter between intellectual power and the wildest 
passions, and if we simply endeavour to realize the stand- 
point of the artist, there is at once a key to the mystery." 
Musing thus, Jules took his leave of the Sistine Chapel. 
Perhaps it was well for him to have seen, so near the 
dream of paradise, that picture of sin, judgment, and 
eternity. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

HOW RALPH FOUND HIS WAY INTO STILL WATERS. 

" How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds beneath the glancing ray. 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity." — ^Moobe. 

" On board Le Oygne Noir, 
Off the Coast of Italy, 
December 8d. 

"Beloved Fred, 

" It has been a fearful struggle to tear myself away 
from Eome. I have been clear dazed ! It makes me 
ill to think of Effie, and yet her image seems to have 
burned itself into my soul. She is a thousand times 
too spiritual to be loved by mortal man. She may be 
dreamed about in everlasting memories, apotheosized, 
died for, but nothing more. I have looked my last at 
her, and probably have incurred her high displeasure ; 
but the memory of her, will be a blessing while life shall 
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last. I told you that I suspected that there was some 
plot against her, among those wretched priests ; subse- 
quently I managed to find out more particulars of it, and 
by a bold stroke I frustrated the scheme, and rescued her 
from their machinations on that occasion. There is no 
saying what may be the end of it, but I shall never see 
her more. Your love for Clara will help you to under- 
stand my feelings : but yours is a reasonable attach- 
ment ; for you there is hope, and I rejoice to think so. 

" In the Bay of Naples. 

" Oh ! what a sunrise I I was on deck very early and 
saw it all. At first a sea-fog wrapped the city in a white 
obscurity, through which the Fort St. Elmo, the crest of 
Vesuvius, steaming away like mad, the rocky heights of 
Capri, and the crested crag of Ischia, peered out in 
picturesque grandeur, as we entered the Bay. The efiect 
of sailing into these gorges of mountain-mist, and seeing 
the majestic Vesuvius resting on the soft dream-like 
creation, with all the wild visions of beauty, that peeped 
out occasionally from amidst the envious veil ; and to 
know that we were alongside the second capital oi 
Europe, while we could hear its morning chimes, and 
busy hum, and the fire from its forts echoed back from 
island and promontory; and then to find ourselves 
suddenly on the stem of an English man-of-war, one 
moment in semi-darkness, the next in a blaze of light, — 
altogether suited my sentiments. 

E 2 
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" 10 o'clock P.M. — The weather continues cahn, 
for which I am most thankful, for I am a wretched 
sailor, and even in this smooth water, feel miserable. 
Most of the passengers have gone to roost, but to me 
sleep seems impossible ; and a renewal of my chat with 
you will pass the time better than anything else I can 
do. The lights are dim, so please excuse it, if I 
scrawl. 

** My views of philosophy and religion have undergone 
a considerable revolution during the last six months. 
For a long time it appeared to me that there was no 
middle ground between the extreme and comprehensive 
aflSrmatives of Romanism, and the negations of scientific 
Positivism ; but, if Positivism is a real resting place, it 
must thoroughly exploiter Eomanism, and reveal the 
true sociologic advance within the bosom of the Church. 
It utterly fails to do this, for within the ericeirUe of 
Catholicity, every conceivable section of human know- 
ledge, every phase of human thought, is still in its 
theologic stage, as the Comtist would say; and if progress 
towards Positivism be advance, assuredly it has made 
none. Besides this, the attempt to understand, or ex- 
pound Romanism in harmony with positive, sociologic 
laws, has convinced me that there are whole worlds of 
feeling, intuition, and experience, that sternly and irre- 
vocably refuse such handling. There is a species of 
balance in Romanism to set against the ruthless distinc- 
tions of science and criticism ; and I can understand how 
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many men declare that they can find no secure resting 
place between the two, and how some sceptical minds have 
felt impelled to rush into the arms of the Church, and 
say, * We will set over against our few first principles, 
and our sparse indubitable truths, the consensus, so to 
speak, of eighteen hundred years, and of the major part 
of the civilized world ;' and thus adopting a learned 
ignorance about the reasons of faith, they content them- 
selves with a ^regulafideV But do not mistake me ; I 
am in no danger of committing this summersault. The 
efiect upon my mind has been this : I have seen the 
pomp of St. Peter's; I have read the history of 
Christianity in the ruins of Eome ; I have observed in- 
numerable illustrations of the far reaching and potent 
sway of this system of thought in its own centre ; and on 
reviewing the indications of its presence and influence in 
Italy, Spain, France, India, and even England, the un- 
questioning faith which millions of our race repose in 
it, the sublime absurdity of its sacramental doctrine, the 
mode in which it has laid hold of wealth, rank, intellect, 
art, manhood, and womanhood ; and seeing how it has 
risen Phoenix-like from the volcanoes of revolution, and 
buckled on its breast an armour, proof against gibes, 
sneers, and reproach ; and how it still roars, mutters, 
trumpets, or whispers in every land its dread, *Qui- 
cunque vult salvari,' my conclusion has been, that a 
system of thought, which must inevitably sweep away 
every vestige of such a belief, by that very result 
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demonstrates its own absurdity. At the same time I 
see very plainly the questionable genealogy of many of 
the doctrines called Catholic. I have observed much 
of the withering blight of priestly rule, and the tools 
that it has used to secure and enforce its boasted unity. 
I perceive also, clearly, the inverted pyramids that this 
mighty organization has reared upon isolated texts, and 
the degree to which it has pursued this game, until their 
spreading summits meet each other and form a pile of 
solid masonry ; which, though it may require the shock 
of repeated earthquakes to loosen it, is, nevertheless, 
without a foundation, and poised upon the sand. With 
these convictions, I should never think of pitching my 
crazy little tent beside the cumbrous mass. No ! I feel 
that there may very possibly be a logical standpoint in 
the idea of an infallible Church ; but that logical stand- 
point has been my curse for years. I am convinced 
that there must be some middle ground, some point 
where the fall intuitions of childhood can stand bravely 
in face of all the critical questionings of opening man- 
hood, some mode of living in spiritual union with 
eternal truth and righteousness, some way of learning to 
know and do the will of God, of getting at the super- 
natural power and love ; of fostering, and even rejoicing, 
in the idea of immortality." 

" I have lately suffered from many bitter reflections 
on my past life, and just as I find the Major confides in 
me, and you believe me, and are ready to sacrifice so 
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much for me, I feel how utterly unworthy I am of such 
untiring kindness. I begin to recall the many teasing, 
thoughtless things I have said to my beloved mother, 
though I might have known how they would grieve her 
gentle heart. I feel ashamed of the impatience with 
which I kicked against the wise restraints of my dear 
father's discipline ; I see how selfishly I have pursued 
my own fancies, how self-willed and opinionated I have 
been with each new vagary, how inconsiderate of others, 
how absorbed in self, and yet, I never saw it until now. 
The feeling of a divine and piteous Father who is just, 
and holy, makes me wretched. I am afraid to die, 
Ered, and no man who is afraid to die can be brave or 
heroic. The Major and Colman seem to me, to have 
found the middle point, after which I am groping, and 
so do you. 

" Stromboli blazes in the midnight ; * the lone vol- 
canic isle,' bearing his flaming witness to silent heaven 
of the forces that seethe below the surface. The wind 
is rising, and the boat rocks, I cannot write another 
word. 

" Off Malta. Last night we encountered a violent 
storm, and were in great danger. I was wretchedly 
ill, and I felt cowardly and mean, by the side of some 
soldiers who had often faced death in the battle field ; 
still, I do not long for a hardihood that can only stand 
at bay. The Major said some fine things to me, and 
there was a grandeur almost unearthly in his way oi 
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uttering the same text, which I had, heard him quote 

when his voice trembled with the joy of beautiful 

nature, — 'In thy presence there is falness of joy.' 

The vessel was somewhat damaged in the storm, which 

has delayed us so much that we shall only get into 

Yaletta just in time to catch the mail, and despatch my 

precious parcel. My health is better than it has been 

for many months, and after a 'winter on the Nile, I 

expect to be quite strong. When shall we meet again? 

My heart aches to see you, and separation seems only 

harder, because it does not now appear to me to be 

so absolutely indispensable. Heaps of love to darling 

Kate. 

" Ever your affectionate brother, 

"E. E." 

The first thing the travellers saw and heard as they 
entered the harbour at Valetta, reminded them of the 
power, and broad sway, of England. It was Sunday 
morning. The imion jack was flying from a hundred 
masts, and crowning the numerous forts ; the harbours 
were choked with shipping, the bells of the churches 
kept up a confusing clatter, and the town seemed alive 
with bustle and gaiety. " Sixpence for a dive, sir." 
" Sir ; sixpence for a dive," screamed half a dozen 
urchins, who were shivering in a little boat, in a state 
of nature, eager to show their adroitness in groping 
among the sands at the bottom of the harbour ! The 
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Major and Jules took no heed of their importunities, 
but rowed quickly to the landing place, and were soon 
safe in an hotel in the Strada Eeale. 

The prickly pear, the palm, the orange, and lemon 
trees, the scraps of Greek and Arabic over some of the 
doors, and the strange mixture of costumes, showed that 
they had reached one of the outposts of Europe. The 
Major was reminded of old times by the sight of the 
turban, and tarboosh, mingling with the chimney-pot 
and " wide-a-wake ;" while Jules was delighted with 
the home-like look of the English labels on many of 
the shop fronts, and the contour of some genuine Eng- 
lish shillings, which he received from a glove merchant 
of whom he had made a purchase. 

The church of St. John with its gorgeous mosaic, 
and chivalrous associations, the ruins of Casa Crendi, 
and the bay of St. Paul, had each a hasty visit ; and on 
the Tuesday evening they were off again, on board the 
Fhcenix^ one of the fine boats belonging to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, bound for Alexandria. 
What a little world it was ! what a limb of a west-end 
hotel upon the waters ! what crowding for places at the 
well-spread table d'h8te! what a popping of soda water, 
and champagne! The stewards, expert civil fellows, 
were some of them tolerable musicians, and every 
evening played some merry tunes, which provoked a 
moonlight dance upon the quarter-deck ; an amusement 
which was eminently refreshing to a party of young 
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ladies, who were en route for India, in quest of hus- 
bands. On the fifth morning after leaving Malta, they 
landed at Alexandria. In the crowded baziBiars sat the 
torbaned black-e jed races, with their long pipes ; veiled 
women moved along with waterpots upon their heads ; 
all shades of complexion^ from the pale Circassian to 
the ebon Abyssinian, met the eye ; long strings of laden 
camels paced noiselessly through the streets; vast 
avenues of palm trees reared their mighty corolla of 
waving branches into the blue sky, which, there, seems 
not by any means to be a distant canopy of azure, but 
rather the ardent heavenly ether which has bent near 
to earth ; these things, with the fragrant acada, and the 
crumbling mosque, formed a taut ensemble which made 
Jules shiver with the ecstasy of a realized dream. 

Again and again, the poor donkeys were flogged by 
their pitiless drives, who poked their sores, and shouted 
^' Yany good donkey," with only slight cessations for 
other cries of ^' Owa riglak," '^ Shenudeh," &c ; and at 
length screaming, " Thess way, seer," the riders were 
ushered into a large, dusty^ uninteresting square, and 
were back again in Europe. 

The Major had seen enough of Alexandria long years 
before, and he was disposed to rest during the heat of 
the day ; but Jules knew their stay would be short, and 
sallied forth towards the Pillar of Diocletian. As he 
sauntered along an avenue which runs in that direction, 
his attention was arrested by the vision of a bustling. 
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important looking little man, who stood talking to some 
ladies bj the roadside. There was a good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye, and a general fussiness about his 
manner, which Jules recognized at the first glance ; and 
when he parted from the ladies, and turning round, came 
face to face with him, there was visible a very remark- 
able scar on the right cheek, which left JuIqs in no doubt 
that he had fallen on the individual whose face had so 
often haunted his memory, but whom he had despaired 
of ever meeting again. All false shame was gone now. 
** Excuse me, sir," said Jules, " I think I once had the 
pleasure of travelling with you, by an express train, 
from Notown to London." 

The little fellow looked astonished, and replied — 

" It is very possible, sir, I have often travelled on 
that line, and being a man of business^ I always take 
an express." 

"Do you remember several* years ago travelling with 
a youth, with whom you conversed very freely on 
political questions ? " 

" That is very possible too : I have done it hundreds 
of times ; I always talk to people I meet with, and I am 
pretty strong on politics ; but really my head is always 
so full of business matters that such trifles get driven 
out of it." 

" Do you not remember a discussion on the philosophy 
of strikes, and the servile war in Italy ?" 

The stranger rubbed his forehead and looked posed. 
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" Do you remember the youth rather impertinently 
correcting a Latin quotation that you made, and being 
Bet down a few minutes after for a blunder in chro- 
nology V" 

" Well, now there you have me, I believe. Yes, I'm 
very strong in chronology, and I always find folks out 
tripping in their dates. Let me see; I seem to have 
some recollection of the occurrence. But perhaps you'll 
walk with me into the town, for I have important busi- 
ness to attend to this morning." 

Jules turned back, and as they walked towards the 
town he stated some of the circumstances which made 
it so important to him to identify his travelling com- 
panion of that eventful day. 

"Well; I always keep a diary," said the man of 
business, *^ and every journey I have made for the last 
thirty years is noted down in black and white. If you 
know about the date, Mrs. Woolett shall find it up. I 
always keep account of what I do every day. It's a 
capital plan, sir, I'm very strong on that; in fact, for 
a man of business like myself it is indispensable." 

By this time they had reached Mr. Woolett's house, 
and bustling up to the drawing-room he introduced 
Jules to Mrs. Woolett, a nice gentle person, with easy 
quiet manners, the antipodes of her husband. With 
much hurry and fuss, Mr. Woolett explained what was 
wanted, and then begged to be excused, saying that 
" business required his attention." 
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Mrs. Woolett in the kindest manner set herself forth- 
with to search among her husband's thirty years of 
diary, leaving Jules full of anxiety for the result. 

At length the lady returned, and pointing to an entry 
in a memorandum book, gave it into the hand of Jules. 
He scarcely knew how to control his joy when he saw 
the journey from Notown recorded by Mr. Woolett on 
the very day, with all the particulars of the youth who 
was his only companion on the journey, the topics of 
their conversation, &c. &c. lie thought it was all that 
was needed to clear him. He was ready to faint with 
joy. He lingered a few minutes to recover himself, and 
meantime in came Mr. Woolett, saying that he had a 
few minutes, before another "business appointment," 
and had come to hear the result of his wife's search. 
He was very pleased, for he was a good-natured man ; 
and he proposed to go at once to the English Con- 
sulate and make an affidavit of the fact. It seemed 
that the day following the journey from Notown, Mr. 
Woolett had sailed for Australia, where he had remained 
more than twelvemonths, and consequently the adver- 
tisements inserted by Frederick Esdaile in the Ttmea 
had never met his eye. He intended soon to go to Eng- 
land on business, and promised to call on Frederick 
Esdaile whose address he noted down. 

Busy as Mr. Woolett professed himself, he seemed 
quite ready to increase his business, and on hearing of 
a Nile voyage, he set forth the superior qualities of the 
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boats of Binks, Woolett, and Co., and begged Jules to 
bring Major Hampden in the afternoon to view them. 
At the door of the Consulate they parted, Mr. Woolett 
to a " business appointment," and Jules to the Hdtel de 
I'Europe, first to inform the Major of his discovery, and 
then to write an account of it to his brother. 

In the afternoon the Major and Jules went to view the 
boats, and found Mx Woolett waiting for them. Boats 
at that time were not as they are now, tricked out with 
luxuries down to pianos, Ubraries, and pier-glasses; 
however, they were not long in finding one that was 
moderately comfortable, and the bargain was soon struck. 
A dragoman, who rejoiced in the name of Hassan, and a 
cook called Ali, were engaged forthwith ; both of whom 
declared that it would be quite impossible to procure all 
requisite stores, and be ready to sail, in less than a week. 
The Major, however, insisted that he fully meant to sail 
within thirty-six hours. Hassan saw that the " Howa- 
gee " must be obeyed, and accordingly on the following 
morning, early, he set forth in quest of stores, and before 
sunset a goodly collection of canteens, kafesses, firing, 
turkeys, fowls, finiits, tools, rat-traps, and other varieties, 
strewed the deck of Major Hampden^s Ddhahieh. 

On the 15th of December, in the boat called " La 
Faix^'' the Major and Jules slept for the first night upon 
"the still waters." A gentle breeze filled the three- 
cornered sails, as amid the throbbing of the darahooJca^ 
and the merry laugh of the story-telling Niib'ans, — now 
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starting for their homes in a still far distant and sunny 
south, — the voyagers made steady progress through the 
Mahmoudieh canaL 

" Ralph I " said the Major, in an emphatic tone, " the 
crew are quiet now ; don't you think we could sing * the 
evening hymn ' on these * still waters ' ? " 
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CHAPTER V. 

LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 

" However, secrets are brought to light. 
And mischief comes home like chickens at night ; 
And rivers are tracked throughout their course, 
And forgeries traced to their proper source : — 

And the sow that ought 

By the ear is caught, 
And the sin to the sinful door is brought ; 
And the cat at last escapes from the bag. 
And the saddle is placed on the proper nag." 

Thomas Hood. 

The London season was over; the opera had closed. 
West-end houses, for a short time awakened from their 
winter sleep, and washed and dressed, were again in their 
dishabille; their shutters closed, and their little orna- 
mental " fixtures " wrapped up in old numbers of the 
TimeSy now quite out of date. The Lords and Commons 
had obtained their release ; the Houses of Convocation 
were both prorogued. Judges no longer " laid down the 
law." Some criminals were hung, and some were 
" beyond the seas ; " but others were acquitted, and many 
had escaped detection. Lords and ladies, tired of " the 
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season" and its noise; its glare and dust; were no 
longer " at home ; *' the fashionable world had gone to its 
own watering-places, and London was left to those poor 
professional and other shopkeepers who could not manage 
to steal away. Dr. Claudius Sharpstone had taken his 
** physician's holiday," and Frank Jolly had paid a visit 
to the Lakes. Mr. Bates had gone to his little shoot-' 
ing box at Blackbridge, and had killed scores of grouse ; 
consoling himself with the thought that even if " absence 
did not make the heart grow fonder,'* he was, at all 
events, out of the reach of a refusal. 

But Frederick Esdaile remained in town, and Kate 
was with him ; and her heart was always loving, and her 
face always bright. They had heard nothing of the 
Maberlys: they saw nothing of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Penrose ; but, with no aunt to listen to their conversa- 
tion from behind the door, they could talk freely of Ealph. 
Again and again they canvassed his case; but as 
often as they did so they were obliged to break away 
from the net which entangled him, without finding out 
the way to set him free. 

There was one point upon which Frederick rarely 
spoke, but upon which it was only too plain to Kate he 
felt more keenly than on any other. Ealph refused to 
tell one secret to his brother ; and although Frederick 
had gone over eveiy other point in the case, with Benson, 
Frank Jolly, Zachary, and Kate, it was only to his sister 
that he ever mentioned this. It formed no part of the 

VOL. III. F 
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publicly expressed charge against Ralph, for Mr. Esdaile 
had stopped inquiry by axjcepting the charge, and dis- 
posing of the claim ; but Ralph had allowed this to pass, 
and had maintained dogged reserve, although stating 
positively that he was free from any crime. 

" Why should you not now ask Ralph again? " Kate 
inquired of her brother, one afternoon, as they sat alone, 

" Because I cannot, Katey, darling," Frederick 
answered ; " I do not doubt Ralph, but upon this he 
has refused to trust me. It is mysterious ... . " and 
Frederick sighed heavily, and looked long into the fire ; 
" but it will — yes, it must all come out some day." 

" You remember what Mr. Bates says," Kate rejoined, 
" that perhaps it is as well for Ralph that all should not 
be cleared up as yet" 

" Perhaps ! " Frederick exclaimed. " There can be 
no doubt of it ! Ralph is innocent, we know ; but this 
long trial is to make him more than innocent of that 
crime. Truth must and will triumph; but there are 
truths which have to triumph in Ralph which are of far 
higher importance than those about him. We may 
fix upon this thing and on that, as the most desirable, 
we may direct our efforts to obtain them, but we are at 
best shortsighted and stumbling creatures; and only 
when some greater end, all hidden from us, is accom- 
plished, shall we be able to look back upon the things 
we were trying to do, and find them already done. Poor 
dear Ralph ! " he continued, " if, as I have often said to 
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him^ the highest destiny and work of man is not associated 
with his ordinary every-day life in the precise way we 
fancy it to be; if all the circumstances and events of his 
life, manifold and engrossing as they are, from his cradle 
to his grave; if all his toil, his earthly love, his life- 
work, and his manly Christian death, are but the lessons 
or toys of a childhood, the passages to a higher life, then 
we must not be over anxious about so much that now 
seems amiss. Evil may seem to prosper. Truth may be 
gagged in a dungeon, while Falsehood sits enthroned, 
and makes the semblance of worshipping God in royal 
state ; but " the end is not yet," and even now there is a 
" noble army of martyrs," seeing more than we do, and 
not sighing over the prison, or the stake ; but exulting 
in the chariot of flame, and the long line of light and fire 
it has left behind. Of what moment are all the environ- 
ments of life to a soul that even now stands all naked 
and alone with God ? We can often see that they are but 
" the vesture of mortality " to be everlastingly destroyed. 
What does it matter that a man is wrapped round with 
black suspicions, if his soul is free ? What hurt can 
calumny inflict on Kalph — nay, rather, what advantage 
may not dark slanders be to him, if they teach him 
to find the true Power which alone can lift him out of 
the only real darkness into as real, and more marvellous 
Ught?'' 

Frederick was silent, and Kate's eyes dimmed with 
tears ; but they were suddenly startled by a loud knock 

F 2 
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at the door, and a most audacious tax upon the belU 
wire. 

" Show the gentleman into my study," said Frederick ; 
and he soon heard a quick step pacing about his room as 
if measuring its various diameters ; and when Frederick 
entered the sanctum, a bustling little man jumped down 
from a chair, and accosted him : " Mr. Frederick 
Esdaile, I believe ; my name is Woolett and Co., but 
Co. is not here to-day." 

*' Will you be so good as to sit down," said Frederick 
politely, pointing towards a chair. 

" No thank you, sir, I never sit down while on busi- 
ness ; never did : it's a lazy habit, and obstructs the 
liver, closes the pores of the skin, and keeps open the 
hydropathic establishments. But business, sir!" Mr. 
Wooktt continued, in a petulant tone of voicJ, as if angry 
with himself for the delay. " You have a brother Ralph, 
sir ; I know it. I saw him at Alexandria, and I suppose 
by this time he is ... . heaven only knows where, if the 
crocodiles haven't swallowed him, and then I don't know 
that any one else knows his whereabouts; but business, 
sir, I am a man of business ; Woolett and Co. always 
was great in business. Your brother Ralph didn't 
murder the policeman, sir." 

" I am satisfied of that," Frederick replied somewhat 
imperiously, and with a sufficient dash of annoyance in 
his tone to make Mr. Woolett reply : " Well, well, well, 
pardon my business habits, but can you prove that he 
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didn't, because I can, that's all ; and that's why I have 
done myself the honour of waiting upon you, as we say 
in our circulars/' 

"I am delighted to hear you say so," Frederick 
replied, in an altered tone, his cheek reddening with 
excitement. 

" Ah I ah ! Ralph said he'd write, but he has no 
business habits, and I am here before his letter. You 
haven't heard of me ? Woolett and Co. ? — ^No. Very 
good, that accounts for it, and now I'll tell you what it 
is. We can prove, Le. my wife, my book, and I, can 
prove that your brother was about at Wolverton, as near 
as may be, when that poor fellow was shot. That's 
what they call 'setting up an alibi;' isn't it, sir? A 
very good sort of thing in its way, an alibi, sir. I am 
great in alibis, sir. I was with him in the train, and 
have notes of all we talked about, a description of him, 
and all that, look here," said Mr. Woolett, opening 
his memorandum book; " here it is, with a rough sketch 
of his fine nose, not altogether flattering to him. This 
is how it runs : — 

" * Tuesday, March the 15th, 184— .—Took first-class 
ticket from Notown to London, cost 11, 16«. 6rf. In- 
surance M, Times Qd. Punch M. At Blackbridge, 
young fellow like this (profile introduced) got in — 5ft. 
llin. at least — black hair and eyes, no whiskers, worried 
look, pale face, quite a gentleman, suit of shooting-coat 
cut, plaid trousers (Clan Fitzgordon), blue neck-tie; 
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some swagger about him ; fine fellow ; lots of fan and 
phUosophy, but not one mite of bread and cheese in 
him : had come from Bates' House, was for turning 
everything upside down, had a great notion that the 
under side of things generally was best, found fault with 
Times^ articles, seemed to think he could write better ; 
said the drawing in Punch was bad, and that he could 
do caricatures a long way ahead of them if he were in 
a lazy mood. Made him try one on back of cartoon, 
and by Jove he did lick Beech all to fiddle-strings. 
PuUed me up in my Latin, served him the same in 
chronology. He vowed vengeance against the nobs; 
was a great man (president) of a reform association in 
Notown among the operatives ; didn't believe in bibles, 
or churches, or anything ; was for pulling all to pieces ; 
feared not God, neither regarded man — devilish danger- 
ous fellow. Almost punched his head for vilifying 
Claude's paintings, and he bamboozled me by grand 
passages from an Oxford graduate's writings; jolly 
fellow, but wants business notions, and will get wiser 
some day. 
Brandy and water and biscuits, at Kugby Is. 3d. 
Do. Do. Do. Wolverton Is. 6d. 

Young fellow drank nothing but water (said before he 
looked pale). Reached town at 11 p.m. Young 
England bolted into a Hansom. Slept at Euston.' 

" Now, sir," Mr. Woolett said emphatically, " I tell 
you that's him ! 1 met him again at Alexandria. If I 
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can be any use to you here's my card, Woolett and Co., 
Liverpool. I wish you good evening I Here's a copy 
of the entry in my book." 

Frederick urged him to stay, but nothing would 
persuade the man of business to linger any longer. " I 
am at the Euston, sir," he said, " for three days. Dine 
with me to-morrow; — you canH? — next day, — ^you can? 
Very good — dine with me at six. Good evening !" 

Mr. Woolett was gone in a moment, and Frederick 
felt utterly bewildered with the vision. However, he 
soon recovered sufficiently to hurry up stairs to tell Kate, 
and there in his drawing room found Zachary Bates. 

Zachary looked fresh from the country, and a wonder- 
ful metamorphosis had been produced of late in his 
attire. Instead of the old swallow-tailed black coat, and 
primitive- methodist-likc white neck-cloth, Zachary had 
fallen into shooting coats, and reasonable cravats. He 
walked more symmetrically than he did of yore, and was 
upon the whole a very presentable person. This after- 
noon he had brought Raphael's * Madonna della Seggiola' 
with him, and was anxious to secure Mr. Esdaile's 
acceptance of M. Baylifere's drawing. 

** Zachary, you are a monstrous good fellow," said 
Frederick, laughing; *'but a; precious humbug. You 
need not look so innocent as you are trying to do, for 
•£ate knows now who made this copy of the Madonna 
just as well as either you or I do ; and, my dear fellow, 
I cannot rob your collection any further." 
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" Nay, man," Zachary replied, " I just got it for ye ; 
and, as for robbing, sir, it's now't 'ot sort. You know 
what the immortal bard said, * It's twice blessed, it 
blesseth him that gives, and her that takes,' as that 
fellow Frank puts it about kissing. Oh ! he's a rare one 
is Frank I" and Zachary laughed in a just audible 
whisper. 

"But I have something to tell you about this 
M. Baylifere," said Frederick his innocence is clearly 
demonstrated now." 

Kate ran to her brother and clasped his hand, while 
Zachary looked on with an expression of almost infantile 
glee on his face, at her evident gratification. 

" Ralph was at Wolverton,^' said Frederick, " when 
that awful scene occurred at Notown ; the gentleman he 
travelled with in the train, and for whom I advertised so 
often, has at last appeared, and was down stairs five 
minutes ago; and here is a copy of an entry in his 
memorandum book." 

** That fully bears out my remark," said Zachary, 
" about Donalbain and Malcolm, and the relation between 
— but, a fig for the immortal bard! That brave lad, 
Rofi*, is righted, or onyways rightable now — hoorray!" 

" Yes ! everything is clear now," Frederick said, 
** that has to do with the most awful aflfair — there can 
be no doubt left upon a single mind, but — '' 

" But — ' me no buts,' Sir,^' interposed Zachary. 

" But, for that question of the firaud,'* Frederick con- 
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tinued, " Ealph is absolutely free from every Buspicion. 
My poor dear father kindly, but unwisely, accepted it as 
Kalph's guilt. It was hushed up, but many have asked 
* how did Ralph live? ' and Ralph would never tell." 

Kate hung down her head, and Frederick knitted his 
brows, and looked into the cornice as if intent upon dis- 
covering it there. 

" But didn't Roff tell you?" aflked Zachary; "and 
didnH Roff say, * honour bright ' he was as innocent as 
an unhatched chicken, and does any one dare to doubt 
Ror sword?" 

** Some have dared to do so pretty plainly/' Frederick 
said, with an almost bitter smile at Zachary's innocence. 

" Then, ' all you host of Heaven I Earth I 
What else ? and shall I couple Hell ? Oh I fie I Hold, 
hold my heart, and you my sinews grow not instant old, 
but bear me stiflSy upl^" exclaimed Zachary, rising 
into a very creditable imitation of Macready's attitude 
and tone : " then they deserved to go to the last men- 
tioned place which shall be unmentionable. Why 1 I 
gave it him myself, and would have given it him a dozen 
times, if he'd only hinted as he wanted another railway 
wrapper." 

Zachary was in a rage, partly with people generally, 
but mostly with himself, and as he only lost his temper 
once in three years, and his time was now nearly up, he 
poured forth his indignation in a series of terrible but 
classical objurgations ; and then suddenly halting, threw 
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himself on the sofa, and laughed until the tears rolled 
down his face. 

When Zachary had recovered sufficiently to answer a 
question, Frederick said to him, in an earnest tone, " Do 
you really mean to say that you supplied Ralph with 
money, and that it was on that account he would never 
tell whence it had come? Why upon earth have you 
never told me this before ? " 

" You never asked me, man," Zachary replied. " I 
had no idea that you ever bothered yourself about it. 
When Roff came to me, I said, Roflf my boy, I said, 
you had better get aht 'ot way while t' storm has 
blown over.' Mind, Fred, now't 'ot shooting business 
was known then ; * and here, said I, is t'wherewithal 
for three months, and let me know whenever ye want 
more.' The bare idea of your fretting about it after 
Eoff said ' honour bright ! ' That was enough, wasn't it, 
to make you easy ? " 

" Gracious goodness ! " exclaimed Frederick, with 
some severity, " enough for me, but not for the world at 
large." 

"Well! that's the sum-total of the whole of it," 
Zachary ejaculated, "and don't you think on, now, 
of a message I sent Roflf about t' railway wrapper, 
and his answer?" and Zachary laughed again. "I 
told him to say now't about it," he continued; "but 
if I had known it was of any consequence to him 
or you, I would as soon have told you as not. It never 
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appeared publicly that there was any ways suspicion on 
f lad." 

" No, you are quite right," Frederick replied ; " but 
what did you do it for?" he said, in earnest tone, scarcely 
able to believe even Zachary's * honour bright.' 

" Just because he was a pet of mine, was Koff, and I 
thought it would be good for him to get him away from 
his companionsat Notown, and that nobbut going abroad 
would do it. But eh, lad, I am sorry though, that it has 
given you this grief," Zachary said, just catching from 
Frederick's writhing face some glimpse of the suffering 
he had undergone. 

Kate, too, saw something of what Frederick felt; 
. she knew how this one thing that Ralph had kept from 
him had rankled in his heart; how he had tried to 
banish it, and how often it stung him again when he 
fancied that the wound was healed. Frederick could 
not speak, hp tried to say something, but his voice was 
thick, and big drops of perspiration stood out upon his 
marble-like forehead. Kate ran to him, and clasped him 
round the waist, and hiding her face upon his heaving 
breast, sobbed like a child. 

It was a relief to Frederick to hear some one cry, but 
it was no relief to Zachary to see and hear Kate thus 
sacrificed. Zachary felt that he had done Ralph harm ; 
that he had given his brother and sister hours of sorrow 
by his carelessness, and that the relief now given had 
been far too dearly bought. 
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Zacharj saw it all, and cried in an imploring tone, 
" Forgive me ! forgive me ! I was cruelly thoughtless ; 
but I never dreamed that you — ^good heavens ! what a 
fool 1 was ! Forgive me, Esdaile." 

Poor Zachary was in real distress ; and Frederick 
seeing it, exclaimed, " My dear friend, say not so. I 
have nothing to forgive. It was my own fault that Ralph 
kept this one thing from me. I have given days and 
weeks to probe it, but all in vain ; and I could not bear 
to make direct inquiries of any one with regard to what 
my brother would not himself confide to me. I asked 
Ralph twice to tell me. Only Kate knows what his 
refrisal cost me. I could not ask him again. I could 
not ask another. Give me your hand, Zachary. Thank 
heaven, it is all clear now." 

Zachary and Frederick grasped hands ; and it was a 
long, firm, hearty grasp of friendship. 

'Tm dead beat," said Zachary, with a choking 
voice, " but * angels and ministers of grace defend us ' from 
ever being such a fool again. * Oh, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I ! ^ Esdaile, my dear fellow, what 
can I do ? " 

" Just stop and dine with us," said Frederick, laughing. 

" Nay, man," Zachary replied ; '' I feel more disposed 
to * fast twice a week, give tithes of all that I possess ' 
and " 

"End by becoming a Pharisee," Frederick inter- 
posed. " You shall do nothing of the kind." 
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"You must stay," Kate added; "and this will be 
the happiest day that Fred has spent for years." 

Zachary could not resist that ; and later on in the 
evening, when he was gone, the brother and sister 
were alone, with thankful and happy hearts, and the 
Madonna was hanging not far from the other "head" 
copied from Leonardo's masterpiece by Kalph. 

" Katey, darling," Frederick said, " that genuine sym- 
pathy of Zachary's has won my heart. I love him for 
it ; and the more for all the grief that his quiet gene- 
rosity has given us. He is a noble fellow ! " 

Kate only said, " He is ;" but the two pictures were 
more dear to her that night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NILE BOAT. 
"Solvitar acris hyems." 



HOBACE. 



*' Guide our bark among the waves, 
Through the rocks our passage smooth, 
Where the whirlpool frets and rayes, 
Let thy love its anger soothe ; 
All our hope is placed in Thee, 
Miserere Domine." 

WOEDSWOETH. 

What, to the uninitiated, can appear more monotonous 
than a Nile voyage ? How can the unhappy travellers 
support life, limited as they are to the same companion- 
ship, the same amusements, the same kind of scenery 
and of all marvels, the same weather, for three or four 
successive months ? In spite of all this, Nile travellers, 
if tolerably weU matched, and endowed with an average 
share of good nature, rarely complain of being dull. 
Within these narrow limits there is a vast variety of 
thought suggested, and the mere incidents of daily oc- 
currence present in the outset so much that is startling 
and novel, as to impart a charm to every passing hour. 
Then there is a bewitching mixture of the sublime and 
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the ridiculous^ a clashing of far distant ages, a melange of 
sport and study; there is food for every class of 
thought, from the Pyramids to the ' Peninsular and 
Oriental Company/ from Moses to Mohammed Ali 
Pacha. There is game for the sportsman, and research 
for the Biblical critic; there are problems for the 
political economist, and scenes for the artist's pencil; 
there is work for the geologist and the navigator ; for 
the student of old religious and dead languages ; for the 
chronologist of buried dynasties, and the inspector of 
modern sugar-mills. Thus, though every day seemed 
much like every other day. Major Hampden and Balph 
Esdaile found more than enough to amuse and interest 
them. 

* La Paix ' was a commodious boat, containing four 
compartments, one of which was used as a saloon, 
while the others were appropriated as sleeping apart- 
ments and store-room. The saloon was painted white 
and green, and decorated with festoons of crimson 
buffeta and white muslin. Books, sketches, firearms, and 
a few long pipes for the use of visitors, completed the 
adornments of the saloon, and gave it an air of comfort. 

At Boolak, the port of Cairo, they moored for a couple 
of days, in order to complete the stores necessary for 
the voyage, and while Hassan was spending money 
among the Greek merchants in the Moskeh, Balph 
hunted up an iron couch for the deck ; where, beneath an 
awning, the Major might pass many hours daily. 
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A few days after they had left Cairo, the crew began 
to cry out that they had eaten all their bread, that they 
should haye to fast, and that though Allah was good, 
they could not work without bread. Ralph proposed 
to give them rice, but the Major who understood 
them better gave them leave to stop at Benisoueff and 
buy bread, but reftised any longer delay. This plan 
succeeded, and there were no more complaints of star- 
vation. 

Occasionally, the equanimity of the voyagers was 
disturbed by a sudden concussion, which threatened 
to capsize them. But Hassan would cry out, " Onny 
on a sand sare ! " and immediately the crew would 
jump into the water and begin pushing the boat with all 
their might, accompanying their eflforts with vociferous 
shouts of " Ayeh Ahmed ! Ugh ! Uh ! Ayeh Ahmed !" 
until * La Tabi was dislodged from the sand-bank, and 
once more floated before the breeze. Now and then 
they were diverted by a furious quarrel between Has- 
san and the Reis, or captain, who were never on the 
best of terms, and who, on some slight provocation, would 
become livid with rage, and vent on each other curses, 
which extended to their respective ancestors, their 
fortieth cousins, their descendants in friture generations, 
and all that should pertain to them. 

Frequently during the heat of the day the sailors were 
compelled to toil along the river's bank, like beasts of 
burden, dragging the vessel after them ; then perhaps 
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toward sunset, a gentle breeze would spring up ; and 
raising a joyous shout, the poor fellows would at once 
throw down their ropes, plunge into the water: and 
having gained the boat, punted her into the midst 
of the stream, and unfurled the lateen sail, they would 
seat themselves in a ring around the Darrabooka, and 
keep up its monotonous thrum far into the twilight, 
while the vessel noiselessly glided on, as if to some 
unknown Paradise. 

There was an indescribable luxury about those days. 
The scenery became gradually more imposing, the out- 
line of the hills more varied and picturesque, at one 
time rising abruptly from the very brink of the river, 
and then sweeping back, and melting away in the 
sands and mirage of the desert, where distance clothed 
them with enchantment, and sunbeams covered their 
nakedness with a new beauty. 

There were the same elements of scenery perpetually 
recurring ; there was the palm grove, the Sheikh's tomb, 
the ruined convent, the minaret of the village mosque, 
the long line of heavily-laden camels winding along the 
shore, and occasionally a Hadjee on his way to Mecca. 
There were buflFaloes refreshing themselves by a bath in 
the river ; there were the perpetual * Shadoof ' (the con- 
trivance for raising the Nile water to irrigate the land, 
wrought by the industrious peasant), and the * Sakia,' 
another contrivance under the labour of the buffalo, 
making an endless scream, and squeak, and splashing ; 

YOL. III. 
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there were mounds where the guide-book says that 
populous cities once stood, and caves in the lofty cliffs, in 
which four thousand years ago, the ancient Egyptians 
laid their mummied dead; and the glorious sky was 
ever embracing all, not decked out with clouds so richly 
as in more northern latitudes, but still wearing in some 
mysterious way the million hues that are mingled in 
each ray of light Every day was beautifal, and every 
night gave a new apocalypse of heaven; and yet 
those samenesses became positively bewitching, as they 
appeared in different combinations and ever varying 
degree. Then there was the excitement of looking out 
for crocodiles, and occasionally spying one or two 
asleep on a sand-bank ; and there was the novelty of 
the first Dotim palm, for which Ralph had often 
inquired, and which Hassan pointed out to him as 
they passed under Gebel Sheikh-el-Eredi. It stood 
alone on the side of the lofty cliff, with a lonely tomb 
above it, and appeared very typical. It is a peculiar 
looking tree, more singular than beautiful, and bears 
some resemblance to a collection of gigantic cactuses, 
formed into an irregularly shaped, though sometimes 
handsome ensemble. It grows very abundantly in 
Upper Egypt, and mingles largely with its more grace- 
ful cousin, the date palm, in the groves that mark the 
site of every village. It is strange that the traveller's 
eye never wearies of those palm groves, but the constant 
repetition of them produces an effect not unlike that 
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created by the renewal of some well-known musical 
strain, which floats over the spirit with an ever inten- 
sifying pleasantness, recalling all past associations which 
have lent it half its value, and unfolding afresh at every 
rehearsal more of its own deep beauties. The palm is 
here the index of the presence of human life, in the 
midst of the desert ; or, at least, it is the witness of the 
reverence paid by living men to the ashes of their 
fathers. Where the shade of the palm-tree falls on the 
sands, the dial-plate of man's life is drawn ; and in the 
gentle embrace of the parent trees, in the shaggy hoary 
stems of some that have borne for many years the scorch 
of the sunbeam, and the blast of the desert, in the spruce 
vivaciousness and promise of others, which are just 
beginning to live, — there are many pictures of the little 
communities which gather under their shade. The 
palm is used for everything. Its wood, its fibres, and 
its leaves, are alike made available to supply the wants 
of man. Its fruit supports the living, and its corona 
waves gently over the dead. Its leaves have been 
wreathed into crowns for conquerors, and the palm 
branch is in vision placed in the hand of the martyr. 

Yet in spite of all this luxurious enjoyment, Ralph was 
listless and melancholy. It is true that the tone of his 
remarks was softened, and his whole manner and con- 
duct towards other people were greatly changed. He 
was attentive and affectionate to the Major, watched 
with the greatest consideration over his shattered health, 

g2 
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and listened to his conversation, with a marked interest 
and respect very nnlike his former self. He was kind 
and considerate for the men ; he begged that thej might 
be allowed to keep their Friday Sabbath, for their own 
purposes ; so that if there was no wind, they were not 
compelled to treck in the broiling snn. One of the crew 
had hurt his foot with a sharp stone, and Kalph dressed 
the wound most carefully and unremittingly for nearly a 
month, until the poor l)^ubian's foot was sound again. He 
who had never appeared to think of any interest but his 
own, had unconsciously become self-denying and self- 
forgetting. His impulsive instincts rendered the change 
more obvious, and the Major, who was a close ob- 
server of every word and action, earnestly hoped that 
the deep under-currents of his soul were setting in a new 
direction. 

At times, Balph would lie lost in reverie, gazing 
into the depth of the blue sky, almost angry with its 
ineffable beauty, irritated even with the fortune that had 
newly smiled upon him, and vexed at the love and 
kindness which he felt were wasted upon him. It could 
not be supposed that he should be happy ; he had been 
too wilful, to feel any true harmony with nature. The 
upbraidings of his remembrance did not cease to torment 
liim; the recollection of broken laws haunted him; 
vengeance and retaliation against his foes had hardened 
him, and the sense of God, Holy, Dread, Mighty, Ever- 
lasting, Everywhere, oppressed him beyond all measure. 
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His eye was opened to see God ; but it was not the 
vision of " the pure in heart," and he was not " blessed.'* 
Yet the existence of God, and the possibility of His 
being revealed to man and of the manifested presence ot 
the Infinite Mind, were determined in a way which it 
was impossible to doubt. He trembled and waited. 

" What you think, sare?" said Hassan to him one day. 
*' Zere is one great sun in heavens ; and my Alim, he 
say, so zere one God. You believe that too ? What 
you think?'' 

" Yes," thought he, " the feeling of God must be the 
key to the past revelation, and ol the past revelation a 
basis for the feeling," Then all tne good angels tliat had 
warned and pleaded with him, gathered round him, and 
they were all angels of God, messengers from heaven. 
He threw himself down and wept. " What execrable 
folly I have been telling Fred," he muttered, " that I 
wanted to find the sources of spiritual communion with 
God ! What right has the most presumptuous rebel, 
who has ever despised the authority, or plotted against 
the government of a king — what right has he to talk 
about communion with his offended sovereign ? . . If 
I am not condemned to bear the everlasting hiss and 
deadly laughter of all the lost for ever, it is well : — 
there I am again — vain as Lucifer— thinking that 
THEY would laugh at me." As he lay thus mur- 
muring on the little quarterdeck of the Dahabieh, the 
aunset glory lighted up the sky, and transformed inta 
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one blaze of radiance, the mountain, the mighty stream, 
and the wind-clouds that skirted the Western Desert. 
In another moment they might all melt with fervent 
heat. Oh, how near is beauty to fearfulness ! How close 
is joy to pain, and fear to hope. . . . More good angels. 
..." It was out of such a sky as this that God spake 
to Moses ;" he continued. " Does He not speak to 
me now? May not I understand, by some of these 
answering depths, this deep of nature that calleth to 
the deep of spirit, this deep of fear that calls to the 
deep of joy, something of the way in which He has 
spoken to the world? If I can see Him, feel His 
Holiness, His active Pity, His real Presence, then I 
can understand the Book — the Life. . . . Which must 
come first — the Book, or the key to the Book ? God, 
or His Revelation ? Holiness ? Pity ? Love ? Nay, 
I cannot bear or dare to think of Love." 

" Ralph, Ralph," cried the Major, '^ there is the Gebel 
Sheikh-el-Goumou, — Do you see that gorge? — there 
are the tombs of the Kings ! We shall not reach Thebes 
to-night, for the wind has lulled; but to-morrow we 
may dine beneath the shadow of the temple of Luxor." 

About noon on the following day the once ' hundred- 
gated Thebes ' had risen upon their gaze. The pictur 
that their fancy had limned out of Rosellini's plates, 
and the Obelisks of Rome and Paris, out of the British 
Museum, and the Hebrew Prophets, out of some frag- 
ments of Berosus, and a few sounding lines of Homer, 
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was at length brought into competition with the majestic 
desolation, which has itself survived the lapse of two 
thousand years. 

Perhaps Ealpli's first feeling, as he sprang on shore 
and rushed up to the Vice-consulate of her Britannic 
Majesty for letters, was disappointment. He stood 
under the colonnade of the first Egyptian temple that he 
had seen, and as he caught the view of the gorgeous 
river, and the two Colossi in the plain on the opposite 
shore, as he descried the distant ruins of the Bemeseium, 
and the Palace temple of Raraeses the Third, at Medinet 
Aboo, he could not help thinking, how insignificant 
these ruined piles appeared, in comparison with the fine 
background of hills bv which they were engirdled. The 
emerald plain, the waving palms, the blooming sont- 
tree, the pure sky, the numerous Dahabiehs moored 
along the shore, gay with the flags of many nations, a 
group of Almeh dancers, the crews and Dragomen of 
the various visitors roaming about in their gayest attire, 
or seated in rings on the sandy banks of the river, where 
a colony of turkeys, chickens, and other live stock were 
turned out to promenade, — all combined to form a scene 
so gay, so beautiful, so grotesque, that Ealph could not 
help exclaiming as he hurried back to the boat with his 
despatches, " This is too pretty, too common-place for 
Thebes. I will read my letters — a fig for all the ruins 
of Egypt, when I see Fred's hand-writing." There was 
a letter from Frederick, which was strong-hearted and 
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hopefiil. Neither Exe nor the inmate of the Barebone 
had been discovered ; hut Woolett had been examined, 
his affidavits taken, and Frederick hoped that the dawn 
was breaking. 

The Major had expected a letter from his sister ; but 
none had arrived : and it was only when Ralph found 
no letter from Alice, and not one gleam of light from 
Bome, that he discovered how the spiritual presence of 
his ideal had been haunting and purifying his inner 
Ufe. 

Soon the scenes that had at first appeared so strange, 
became fimiiliar, and wore the air of well-known spots. 
In a few days it seemed as if the newly-arrived visitors 
had known the relation of the different temple-palaces, 
and the winding pathways among the tombs, for many 
years. As it may be interesting to trace the effects 
produced upon Balph, by his visits to some of these 
relics of the past ; a few extracts from his journal, kept 
so steadily from year to year, are again inserted. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" The first thought that strikes me here, is the 
prodigious sweep of years that these ruins obviously 
cover; the signs that they bear of whole cycles of 
thought, of government, of civilization, that have passed 
away. E^amak itself is a fossil petrifaction of the 
history of Egypt, from where the earliest fragments of 
the central Adytum bear the cartouche of Osirtasen I., 
down to the latest erections of the Soman Emperors ; 
and where still mouldering on the walls of the columnar 
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edifice of Thothmes III., there may be seen gigantic 
daubs of the African Christians. Verily, in some places, 
the idolatrous hieroglyph is once more reappearing from 
beneath the rude frescoes of St. Joseph, or St. George : 
and in the tombs of the Pharaonic chamberlains, I saw 
written in Coptic, some passages of the New Testament. 
But even Thebes is modem, as compared with Beni- 
Hassan, with the Pyramids of Ghizeh, and the copper 
mines of the Wady Maghara ; yet nine hundred years 
after the glory of Amunoph, of Rameses, and Thothmes, 
was shrouded in darkness, wolves still fattened beneath 
the shadow of the Tarpeian rock, and the Tiber rolled 
through an uncultivated waste. Here I have looked 
upon sculptured stones, and passed under Obelisks and 
Propylee which Moses may have seen in all their splen- 
dour ; from which, perhaps, Solomon gained a conception 
of his more gorgeous erections, and amid whose ruins 
Jeremiah wept over a still sadder desolation. Until one 
sees the tangled skein of so many ages passed round 
projections from the unfathomable abyss, it is impossible 
to form a conception of the immeasurable accumulation 
of human life. And the soul of man was the same in 
those long years ago, that it is at this day ; it was the 
same proud, vain, great, little thing, gaining even then 
victory over matter; showing that it had made great 
essays toward the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
and the application of them to their proper uses. It 
was influenced by the same passions, amused with the 
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same trifles, capable of the same deeds of heroic daring 
as those which still agitate, divert, and inspire the human 
race ; it had courage to face death in the bivouac, on 
the broad field of battle, amid the horrors of the bloody- 
siege, and the risks of the almost equally hazardous 
chase. Man's soul was cruel then and pitiftd too, it was 
conscious both of shame and love. There arc some sculp- 
tures which portray the humanity of the conquerors in 
saving their victims, and others which show their furious 
haste to inflict upon their victims condign and cold- 
blooded massacre. Further, the great conflict with 
death seems then to have been as long, as anxious, as 
mysterious, as it has ever been since. There is the 
same dread of punishment ; the dim, — no, the clearly 
expressed faith in immortality, the spirit carried away to 
its metempsychosian horrors, and the spirit lifted to 
the winged sun. 

" But, alas ! through how many ages the mass was lost 
in the individual. All the power of the multitude, con- 
centred in the will, and subjected to the caprice, of the 
King. What irrefragable proof we have of their theo- 
cratic power, what yielding up there must have been of 
conscience, purpose, cherished life-projects and of heart- 
love, in this age-long history ! Yet the religion, whatever 
it was, must have exercised prodigious influence over 
those despot-ridden serfs. The King aimed above all 
things to have, and to leave, a religious reputation 
behind him. This may have been religious compunction, 
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the voice of conscience crying out for pardon and 
deliverance; it may have been a vehement desire to 
satisfy some of the irrepressible cravings of the soul 
within him ; or it may have been a necessity which the 
priests imposed, — a mode in which a large and powerful 
body of men gained some of the ends of their class. 
Priestcraft, the miserable caricature of the true priest- 
hoody has always been a strong power in the world, and 
doubtless, in a country where the grossest superstitions 
prevailed, that craft put forth all its energies. But at 
iie same time that tlie King was represented as offering 
to the gods, most devoutly, specimens of all his various 
kinds of wealth, fragments of all his energies, he was 
also himself considered to be the highest manifestation 
of God. He was a god, the god manifested in the 
flesh, and after receiving the symbols of power, of life, 
and beneficent rule, he becomes himself transformed 
into Osiris, absorbed as it were back again into the 
divinity from which he has sprung, to receive the 
homage of his own descendants. It is interesting to 
observe, that this ancient Egyptian myth contains all 
the difficulty, all the human perplexity involved in the 
Word being made flesh, the union of the divine and 
human in one form and consciousness. There is certainly 
all the contradiction which Christians try to solve and 
explain, lying scratched and stained into these hidden 
scoopings of the rocks, as though man's soul could not 
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exist without the attempt to realize God and Man, not 
as two — but as One. 

" It is strange ! there must be some truth underlying 
this. One or other must be true ; either God has made 
man in His own image, or man has fashioned God out 
of his image. I begin to know that the latter cannot 
be true, — ^but if not true ; if the whole notion of God be 
not a delusion, then truth lies among the religions of the 
world. If SO9 there is no escape from the conclusion ; 
there is only one religion which, as such, can approxi- 
mate to the truth. There is nothing to show any tendency 
towards the natural development of Polytheism into 
Monotheism. In spite of Comte, gods multiply, as 
ages roll. The theology of the Ptolemies is as compli- 
cated, and more degenerate than that of the Pharaohs. 
Unity of government increased rather than diminished 
the transformations of divinity. Here and there, one 
reads the history of a religious revolution ; but this was 
effected by foreign influence, and not spun out of its 
own bowels. Stranger-kings, whose worship of the 
disc of the sun, and rejection of idolatry, have left such 
a thrilling memorial, near the alabaster quarries of 
Tel-el- Amama, must have held Kamak in their grasp 
for a brief period, and perhaps worshipped the sun in 
the Hall of Columns ; and at another dread period of 
civil strife, a tyro can see that the name of Amun was 
erased from the cartouches, and his image expelled from 
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the Adyta. But age after age, no tendency whatever 
appeared towards Monotheism, The nearest approxima- 
tion to it is found before the cera of Thebes, far back in 
that almost fathomless past. How then are we to 
understand the origination in the bosom of this people, of 
a pure faith in one living God, the Creator of the world, 
who * made the greater light to rule the day, and the stare 
also/ The account of Moses is, I confess, clear and con- 
sistent enough, but I must see how Comte gets over this 
great difficulty, in fact, the * crux ' of his entire system. 

" Here it is ! In the fifth volume of his * Cours de 
Philosophic Positive,' he writes, referring to the Egyp- 
tian priests, who had risen to the idea of the unity 
of the Divine Being, — *La caste' sacerdotale, dont les 
classes sup^rieures, dbs longtemps, parvenues au 
monoth^isme par leur propre d^veloppement mental, ont 
pu 6tre conduites k instituer, k titre d'asile ou d'essai, 
une colonic, pleinement monoth^ique;' but in a note, 
he falls back upon the hope, that some philosopher 
under his own training, will be able to analyze * cette 
Strange anomalie/ It is quite clear that he has fallen 
back upon the barest conjecture, and with every con- 
jecture it is still anomalous. 

" * Une Strange anomalie ' it is verily, — ^that a race of 
slaves and brickmakers, just such as are imaged in that 
Tomb of Trades, of the time of Thothmes HI., should 
have gone forth from these mummifying, priest-ridden, 
despot-governed, idolatrous races, suddenly, as if with 
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the shock of an earthquake, with the key of the world's 
thought in their hand. It is an anomaly — say a miracle 
outright — something that the law of human develop- 
ment, however much that law may represent the general 
progress of the race, does not explain, does not include. 
Grant that Monsieur Comte has found the law of 
the progress of human intellect, where the influence 
of this great world-fact has not been felt, or even that 
he has shown how to combine it with the ordinary 
tendencies at work in humanity; why he only helps 
one to see, to gaze right at, with all one's own five 
senses, the stupendous moral upheaval ! I feel disposed 
to say, with the magicians and chamberlains of Pharaoh, 
* This is the finger of God.' The Western * No,' here 
finds the Eastern *Tes.' There is precious little 
nse in fiddling with the chronology of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Bless me ! here are the tombs of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Dynasties, with the priests 
and the people who surrounded them ; — and here is the 
Pentateuch. In spite of all that Von Bohlen, Vater, and 
Harriet Martineau, have said, yet amid the ruins of 
Egypt, the irresistible impression forces itself upon the 
mind, that the one may have been the history of man 
seeking after God, — the other is the record of God 
seeking and finding his creature, man. 

" I am sick of refinements and distinctions, of explana- 
tions, philosophies, and apologies ; I want a few simple 
facts to rest upon. Suppose that some hundreds or 
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thousands of years were found scratched on these 
ancient tombs, which are missing in the old world 
chronicle, I do not see that it invalidates the truth 
of the facts that Moses does record. There is no 
science, no absolute knowledge, yet of chronology ; when 
anybody can tell me whether seven, forty and three, in 
the Israelitish books, have any arithmetical meaning 
whatever, then I will bother myself about chronology. 
Sach quibbles may be worth the criticism of those who 
have to write history ; but, oh God ! I have to live, 
and die!" * * * 

" It is wonderful with what case in this place one can 
realize something of the past. There is no difficulty 
whatever in recognising here the site of a great city. 
The scattered villages that now exist, are not so far 
distant, as to prevent one from easily conceiving the 
sublime unity of the vast structures, and their relation 
to each other. The sculptures and paintings reveal so 
much of the feelings, habits, manners, customs, and 
history of the times, that one can clothe the whole 
plain, rock, face, and water's edge with their appropriate 
edifices, gardens, and royal parks, rebuild the spacious 
streets, restore the buried sphinxes, replant the envious 
palms, raise from the dust the fallen statues, repair the 
ruined palace-temples, restore the colour to the hiero- 
glyphs, and the numberless descriptive scenes, breathe 
polish on the porphyry pillars, blow the sand-heaps back 
to the Libyan Deserts, and hunt all the unclean birds 
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and creeping things from the pleasant places. Then, 
with a slight effort of imagination, and with the assist- 
ance of these scnlptnred representations, one maj call 
back to view some grand procession, some triumph of 
Bameses Meiamnn, when he had gained a victory over 
Ammon, Philistia, or Asshnr. See! he sweeps along 
in his royal chariot; tame lions watch his wheels: 
priests and scribes, his queens and concubines, his lords 
and servants, swell the pomp. The spoils of conquered 
nations are borne in rich procession after him ; captives 
of strange climes and colours grace his ovation, the 
sword he waves is drunk with the blood of his enemies ; 
the emblems of the gods, each in his sacred boat, are 
borne on men's shoulders, or trecked along the stream ; 
the feathery palm waves responsive to the chime of the 
music, as he sweeps past the statues of Amunoph, in all 
the pride of their early beauty ; and at last pauses amid 
the grandeur of the Bameseium, or the sublimity of 
the Hall of Panegyrics." 

'^ See, again, a faneral procession ! The great Bameses, 
or Amunoph, has become absorbed into Osiris, and 
mummified into a resinous doll ; and now he is borne 
with all the splendour of an Egyptian faneral to his 
long home. The earthly judgment has been given ; the 
people have declared the departed king to be worthy 
of the honour that they are about to pay him. All the 
gods to whose shrines he had been devout, come now to 
express their interest, and are borne at his side to his 
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last resting-place. The river is crossed with much 
ceremonial, the palace of Goornon is passed, and thej 
begin to wind round the cliff, into the gorge of the 
savage mountain. The whole cliff is crowded with 
spectators, every cranny teems with life. Slowly the 
pageant moves on beneath the blazing sun ; the bearers 
change hands under their heavy burden, as they carry 
it on through the narrow defile, between rocks that are 
blistered and vitrified by the solar ray. At length the 
procession halts before a humble opening in the rock. 
They enter the narrow aperture, descend the steep stair- 
case, and still move on, and it would seem that they 
have found the entrance to the Amenti of their theology. 
Still further, one may follow them with aromatic flam- 
beau, and see the whole ; for the Osirian had prefigured 
it upon the walls, and spent his lifetime in adorning his 
tomb and anticipating his funeral. All his goodness, 
and all his conceits, his devotion, and his victories, his 
ancestors, and his descendants, are recorded here. After 
threading the labyrinth of chambers and alleys with 
solemn music and loud lamentation, the sarcophagus is 
reached, and there the spiced and scented roll, called 
God-man, beloved of Amun, approved of Re, sacred to 
Pthah, the Friend of Isis, Horus, and Anubis (all Lion- 
headed, Ibis-crowned, Serpent-tailed, winged, snaked 
creatures), is laid in his state, still to rule in the persons 
of his descendants — aye, and from that strange throne, 
too— over the Egyptian people. 

VOL. III. H 
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Afifcer a wliile the procession turns. Pomp conld 
attend the corpse to the gorgeous tomb; but it was 
only to convey, and so leave it there. It is easy to 
Bee all this; aye, it is almost impossible not to see 
it, not to foUow the crafty priesthood, and the royal 
neophyte, and the believing people through deeper 
and still deeper rites. What else can mean those 
many chambers, with their vaulted roo& and blazoned 
niches, every square inch saying something, deemed 
solemn or significant by those who wrote it there with 
mdefatigable skiU and industry ? " There the kings of 
the nations Ue in their glory, each one in his own house," 
and in those " chambers of imagery are all the idols," 
the " stumbling-blocks of iniquity," which while they 
called divine vengeance down upon them, invoked'divine 
love upon the world." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PUILCE^ ABOOSIMBEL, KARNAK. 

"Air 1 and thou Wind ! . . . Now 
So light as not to wake the snowiest down 
Upon the dove^B breast ; . . . now stem and strong 
As ordnance^ overtuming tree and tower ; 
Swelling the pride of canvaS; or in wrath 
Scattering the fleets of nations like dead leaves." 

Fettus, 

The first view of Philoe leaves a life-long remembrance. 
After the confusion and bellow of the cataract swimmers, 
the noise of the falls, and the clamour for backsheesh 
are over ; and when the Nile-boat, under the control of 
a Nubian pilot, is once more navigated by its own boat- 
men; there is a deep stillness, which fits the mind to greet 
the awful lonely grandeur of the far-famed sanctuary. 

The nose of the rock was doubled by La Pata; and 
the propyla of the vast temple of Isis, girt about with 
the rocks of the neighbouring island of Biggeh and of 
the Nubian desert in their rear, seemed to stalk forth 
£rom their seclusion, and to rival with their truncated 
pyramids, the fantastic contour and great elevation of 
the adjoining precipices. Portions of the long line of 
columns which adorn the Pronaos, and show that the 

h2 
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enclosure of the sacred edifice must have been co-exten- 
sive with the island of Philoe, gleamed between the 
external temple-wall and the main propylon. The 
hypaethral edifice, incorrectly called the " Bed of Pha- 
raoh " by the natives, appeared on the left. Although 
this ruin has no claim to be one of the burial places of 
Osiris, and is really an erection of the Caesars, very 
corrupt in taste, with a heavy architrave, supported by 
semi -flanked pillars; yet on the first view it tells the 
pilgrim thither, of the reign of Koman power and Greek 
art in that awful seclusion, and of the hoary traditions 
of the place. It contrasts well with the grandeur of the 
principal ruins, and lends a bewitching charm to the 
whole, as it casts its long white reflections on the deep 
waters. The whole scene fascinates with its beauty, 
and all the legends of the buried god, the complications 
of memories and religions, the rapidly-changing picture 
that sweeps before the artistic eye, grant the visitor to 
these shrines remembrances that never die. 

But the feeling of sublimity which Philoe awakens, is 
derived almost entirely from the distant views which it 
presents, or commands, and is much marred by a closer 
•inspection of the island itself. It affords no foreground 
for a picture, that is not disfigured by the crude brick 
substructions of edifices which must have covered the 
whole island in the Christian period. The enchanting 
views from the island of Biggeh, and from the surface of 
the river, become transformed into the ruinous despair of 
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dead gods and forsaken temples, scarred and ghastly, as 
soon as the traveller hunts over the spot in search of the 
picturesque. There is much to stimulate his imagina- 
tion, as he clears away in thought the unsightly addi- 
tions, and sees the polished i)avements, the blaze of 
colour, the cartouches of the Ptolemies, the processions 
of the priests, the votaries of many gods, the ambas- 
sadors from the courts of Augustus and Tiberius, 
the enthusiastic worship of Isis, with her brother and 
child, as they appeared in His day who was the living 
temple of God, and who did indeed fulfil the whole, 
ideal, after which the myth of Osiris was but the 
feeble and clumsy yearning of our poor humanity. 

Major Hampden and Balph, after looking with deep 
interest on the grand panorama from the top of the maia 
propylon, turned into the chamber, where the whole 
mystery of the death, the dismemberment, the scattering 
and gathering together of the limbs, the burial, resurn 
rection, and final glory of Osiris, is portrayed. Here 
they lingered long, and the Major's mind was forcibly 
struck by the singular coincidence between the legend 
of Osiris, and the main, objective facts of Christianity. 
As though he read the soul of Ealph Esdaile, with all 
its doubts and questionings, he exclaimed, ^^ It is only 
what might have been expected 1'' 

** How so. Major? If I had said that, you need not 
have wondered ; but surely you do not think that the 
Christians as well as the Jews ' spoiled ' the Egyptians!" 
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" Certainly not/' replied Major Hampden ; " the 
sufferings and death of the historical Jesus, are bejond 
all doubt or question ; and the wildest visionary does 
not suppose that the belief in the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus, was ever directly stimulated by the 
influence of any Egyptian culture." 

" But, Major, while I am far from saying that I believe 
it ; is it possible, that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
may have been wailed on the strings of the Jewish harp, 
under the inspiration of some sculptures, papyri, or Uving 
superstitions, like those we see imaged on these walls ? 
If it were so, then the Hebrew expectation, which proba- 
bly had much to do with the faith of certain statements 
about Jesus, may have been indirectly quickened by 
the myth of Osiris." 

" Ealph," said Major Hampden, " no torturing of this 
myth can ever evolve the slightest actual resemblance 
to the prophetic programme of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Of the idea of the fostering care of Isis, there is not 
the least hint in the Hebrew predictions ; and the dis- 
honouring and dismemberment of the corpse of Osiris, 
are directly in the teeth of the prophetic words, * A bone 
of him shall not be broken ; ' and, * He shall be with the 
rich in his death.' I think, also, that if the Osirian idea 
had been transferred to the Hebrew predictions and 
anticipations, they would have made more of the con- 
ception of the resurrection than they have done. More- 
over, many of these prophecies, such as the twenty- 
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second psalm, cling so evidently in their origin around 
concrete historical facts, which were themselves typical, 
national, and prophetic, that it would be a hopeless task 
for the Egyptologist to search in them for traces of 
any mythological handling." 

" Still it must be allowed," said Ralph, " that there 
were Egyptian influences strongly at work in the modifi- 
cation and development of the Hebrew mind, and that, 
too, in the time of the Ptolemies." 

" Have you read Philo, my young friend?" asked the 
Major ; " because, I think you will find him greatly 
deficient in his development of the idea of a Messiah. 
He reflects the powerful influence of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, as well as of the Oriental mysticism ; and he 
finds his philosophical conceptions about the relation of 
God to the Universe, confirmed by the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. His notion of the Logos resembles that of John ; 
but it is monstrous to hear the broad and essential 
differences between the two, confounded, as they often 
are, by men who seem as if they never could have read 
either the one or the other. The Alexandrian philosophy 
dealt with another department of thought altogether, 
firom that which we see represented on these walls. It 
created for itself no Messianic ideal, and, though it held 
in a certain sense that every man was an incarnation of 
the Logos of God, that God was not a personal and com- 
prehensible Being. It opposed, further, the notion of the 
<»eation of all things, matter and spirit, by the same 
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Power, and it knew nothing of the means by which 

* the Word made flesh ' would declare the Father. The 
resurrection of the body was directly opposed to the 
despite which it cast on the world of sense; and it is 
absurd to suppose that Alexandrian influence could 
ever lend a helping ear to the story of the resur- 
rection." 

" I suppose," said Balph, " there must be some 
cause — a common cause, it may be — for these resem- 
blances : no effect can b^ without its canse." 

" Cause ! There you are again, as if the origin of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the things which 
science has professed to reduce to their cause, did not 
involve realities which defy explanation." * * * 

A few days later, as La Paix lay becalmed near the 
Temple of Sabooa, Balph and the Major rowed to shore, 
and trudged up the long avenue of half-buried sphinxes. 
On the wall of the Pronaos they observed a sculpture 
which represents Bameses as making offerings to him- 
delf ; his own cartouche being placed over the head of 
both the god and the worshipper. 

" Look at this, Ralph," exclaimed the Major. " The 
transcendentalism of the nineteenth century has ad- 
vanced but very little beyond the transcendentalism of 
the nineteenth dynasty of Manetho. Antichrist is still 

* He that sitteth as God in the temple of God, and 
declareth himself to be God ;' whether he be Bameses 
or the Pope, the grand Llama of Tibet, the Transcen- 
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dentalist, or the Positivist. Self-worship, in whatever 
form, is the opposite pole from Christ-worship;' 

The travellers were interested in observing the plea- 
sure manifested by one and another of their crew, as 
they decked themselves in their best attire, and stopped 
to greet their Nubian relatives. One was warmly 
welcomed by an old father or mother, another by a wife 
or children, or a group of cousins ; and each of the poor 
fellows had some little gift to present, which he had 
brought for that purpose from Essiout or Cairo. The 
laboriousness of these men, their good-nature to each 
other,' and their affection to their relatives, excited the 
Major's kindly interest; and he was often absorbed 
in considering what means could be used to elevate, 
to educate, and regenerate them. **"At present," said 
he, " their whole powers are devoted to earning a 
scanty allowance of daily bread, and, when that is 
done, they are exhausted, and sleep like dogs ; but 
they are capable of better things,'* 

" Drudges that they are," Ralph replied, " I often 
envy them with all my heart*'* 

" How so?" asked the Major. 

" I feel that my life is wasted ; I am spunging on 
your goodness. I cannot bear to think of the obli- 
gations under which you have laid me," said Ralph, 
petulantly. 

The Major was stung by the unkindness of this 
speech, and his high spirit prompted retaliation; but 
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he only said, in a subdued tone, "Is this thought 
uppermost, Ralph?" 

Balph felt his cruel mistake, and was about to ex- 
plain away the explosion of a pride which had yet 
much to learn; but the Major continued: "I believe that 
this very strife — if, in waging it, you gain the victory 
over self — may teach you much. Would that I could 
show you, by gentle means, that you must receive 
infinitely greater goodness than any man can bestow, 
without even desiring to earn the right to it, either before 
or after you have consciously received it. God grant 
that, if I am not permitted to help you to understand 
^ a gift,' the cross may yet be put gently in your hands ; 
but you will have to take it, Ralph." 

• « « * * 

The weeks spent in Nubia were among the most 
delicious of the voyage. The charm of the climate, the 
magnificence of the nights, the wild eruption of granite 
rocks in the Pass of E^alabshe, the graceful forms of the 
hills around Korosko, the waving palm-groves, the 
golden sands, and the nawe simplicity of the villagers, 
whom they met whenever they went on shore, pre- 
sented an ever-varying succession of amusing and in- 
teresting scenes. Now and then, they fell in with a 
party of fellow-voyagers, with whom they companion- 
ized for a day or two, and occasionally they exchanged 
" salutes" with a party of returning travellers ; once or 
twice they encountered a dust-storm, and once a mimic 
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mutiny among the sailors. Amid all these charmingly 
varied monotonies, they at length reached the great 
rock-temple of Aboo-Simbel ; and as the wind seemed 
to have resolved to blow pertinaciously down the river, 
the Major resolved to make this their ultima ihule. Ac- 
cordingly, having directed Hassan to get the boat put 
in order, for descending the stream, he and Balph bent 
their steps first toward the smaller temple. This temple 
was dedicated to the Egyptian Venus, Athor ; and as 
it is eloquent in the praises of the young queen of Ba- 
rneses, it has been conjectured that this singular spot 
was chosen for the excavation because here the young 
hero may first have seen, betrothed, or crowned his 
bride. It often excites but little notice, in consequence 
of the stronger attractions of its immediate neighbour ; 
but if it be a record of the softer passions, or the tender 
loves of so distinguished a wamor as Rameses the Great ; 
if the heart of the man has been here petrified, as it 
were, it gives one an insight into the period, of no ordi- 
nary interest. Ralph lingered some time, dreaming 
over this possible memento of the love of Rameses ; but 
at length being reminded by the Major of the vast 
chambers that were to be explored in the larger temple, 
they crossed the glacier-like moraine of golden sand 
which separates the two, and in a few minutes were face 
to face with the colossal figures which guard the entrance 
to the vast temple. They remained for some little time 
silently studying the sublime serenity, the huge stillness, 
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and even sweetness on the faces of these giants, and 
then crept down into tKe vast area. The Major was too 
much fatigaed to remain very long in the oppressive 
atmosphere; but Kalph explored all the chambers, 
examined all the sculptures, and then returning to the 
aperture by which he had entered, seated himself on the 
sand, just under the architrave of the door. The coup 
J[ceil from this point impressed him more deeply than 
any other view, and for nearly an hour he sat watching 
the dignified and classic beauty of those Osiride figures, 
which have been there looking upon each other for the 
last three thousand years. The spot was a glorious obser- 
vatory of the history, manners, and feelings of our race, 
when it was so much nearer its origin than now. He 
took out his sketch-book and crayons. He tried to 
picture the time when they were first sculptured on 
those gigantic pillars, and when, perhaps, the king 
whose name is indelibly written there, designed to make 
Nubia the throne of the world ; and who, while his glory 
illumined the valley of Thebes, had evidently bestowed 
much thought and treasure on the commemoration of 
this site, endeared as it must have been to him by some 
associations which we can only conjecture. Then RalpL 
remembered how, as years rolled on, and the sitting 
statues, the sculptures, the pillars, were all copied at 
Thebes by cunning artists, and the attractions of the 
rock-temple began to wane, fewer worshippers dark- 
ened its doorway, and the sands of the desert accumu- 
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lated on its polished floor; but still these manifested 
"Osiri smiled on, and waited for the time when their day 
of glory should once more dawn. But dynasty suc- 
ceeded to dynasty, other temples rose, and other seats of 
power had their day ; but the sands gathered, and the 
shadows deepened, and still they smiled on. At length 
the gods of Egypt were removed out of their place ; the 
thunders of the prophets rolled, and the curse of Israel's 
God rested on them, and they fell. The Colossi of 
Thebes were shattered, and its temples ruined and de- 
serted, but these old giants were spared, and still they 
smiled on. They saw the yellow sands rise nearer and 
nearer to the architrave, until the last ray of sunlight 
was effectually excluded. They were left in absolute 
darkness — none of your starlighted twilight, but a 
darkness that might be felt : but one day was to them 
as a thousand years ; for at least a thousand years they 
smiled on in the darkness, until at length there came 
sunburnt travellers, not to worship, not to inscribe their 
names as conquerors on those rock-hewn walls; but to 
search into the depths of the past, to follow the thin 
line of history, and trace its mazy labyrinth, and thus 
to work their way to some conception of those buried 
generations with which these signs and symbols told 
them they could sympathize, and they found them still 
smiling on as they do at tliis day, and will do, perhaps, 
for ages yet to come. * ♦ ♦ * 

The next evening, with a fair wind, the Major and 
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Balph sailed down the river, and were not long in reach- 
ing Derr. They visited the temples of Amada, Den- 
door, Kalabshe, &c., and they discovered, as most Nile 
voyagers do, in going down the stream, that the north 
wind is much more powerful as a foe than as a friend. 
In process of time, however, they descended the cataract, 
and regained the land of Egypt. As they floated down 
the Pass of Silsilis, the Major proposed to land, and 
walk through the quarries which furnished the stone 
for some of the largest temples of Thebes. Having 
finished their observations, they sat down on a sand- 
bank awaiting the approach of their boat. 

"You are right, Jules," said the Major, abruptly ; 
" in wishing to see your way to usefulness and inde- 
pendence. But what are your plans ? Which of your 
many loves will you court ? " 

"You may well ask which, for I have been an 
inconstant worshipper. Art came to my rescue in my 
spiritual misery and destitution, and I should like to 
call it my profession." 

" Art is not enough for you, Jules. It must be your 
recreation, your study, but not your life. I have care- 
fidly considered some projects for you, one of which 
would call forth all your energy, good sense, and pa- 
tience; but I cannot disclose it just now. We must 
wait awhile : ' He that believeth will not make haste.' 
But let us return to the boat ; I cannot bear this sun- 
light any longer." 
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They rose from their seats, hut the Major was unahle 
to stand, and complained of violent headache and giddi- 
ness. Balph saw at once that his kind friend was suf- 
fering from a sunstroke, and shuddered at the possible 
result. He had him removed at once into the shelter of 
the boat, used every possible appliance for the allevia- 
tion of the symptoms, and proved himself a most watch- 
ful nurse. In the course of a few days Ealph had the 
satisfaction to see the worst symptoms ameliorated^ and 
though the strength of the invalid was greatly pro- 
strated, there seemed reason to hope for his ultimate 
restoration. 

It was on a lovely afternoon that La Paix came 
again within sight of the Sheikh el Goumou. The boat 
was slowly drifting down against the wind, and as they 
approached Luxor, Ealph asked for the Sandal ; and, 
taking two of his favourite sailors, rowed on, to inquire 
for letters. He sprang on shore, and rushed up to the 
consulate, where he found a goodly packet for the Major, 
and two for himself ; one of these was from Frederick 
and one from Eome, directed in little Alice's text-hand, 
to Monsieur Jules Bayliere ; for though the Major, in 
their familiar chat, had dropped his incognito^ it had 
not seemed prudent to throw it off altogether, and 
Alice knew no better. 

The first thing Ealph did, was to tear open Alice's 
letter, with a vague, indefinite hope for he knew not 
what. It began with a long account of how she loved 
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dear Monsieur Jules, and how slie missed him when 
he went away, and how an old Mend of her mamma's 
had come to Eome with two little girls about her own 
age, and how they all went every day to learn music and 
Italian together. Then she told Jules about the Christ- 
mas ceremonies that she had seen, and the ugly wooden 
doll that they call the Bambino : and this put her in mind 
of a very beautiful waxen doll that had been given to her, 
whose form and features she minutely described, together 
with a true and particular inventory of its wardrobe. 
Ralph glanced rapidly over these childish details, and 
he was ready to stuff the letter into his pocket in a fit of 
disappointment, when he caught sight of two words that 
made his heart beat quickly, and brought the flush into 
his cheek ; we will give the extract : " Now, Monsieur 
Jules, I have got something to tell you about some 
flowers. I wonder if you will know whom I mean by 

* pretty lady ' ? Don't you know that lady we met one 
day in St. Peter's, with the lovely eyes and the beau- 
tiful curls, and I told you I would always call her 

* pretty lady,' because we didn't know her name ? Well, 
one day I was out walking with Sophie — in the Pincian 
Gardens it was, and I met her. It was the very same 
day I received your letter from Thebes with the flowers 
in it ; and I had it in my pocket ; and so she stopped 
and spoke so sweetly to me, and asked me if I had heard 
from the something travellers. Some long word it was ; 
0— something, but I don't quite remember what ; but 
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I knew she meant jou and uncle. So I showed her 
your letter 'and the flowers, and she said she should so 
like to have one if I could spare it, because she was very 
fond of collecting flowers from wonderful places. Then 
I picked her out the very best flowers, because she 
looked so lovely, and I love her so. But that isn't all ; 
IVe got a lot more to tell you. Well, do you know, 
then, she gave me some violets that she had gathered at 
Cicero's Villa, somewhere near Rome, where she had 
just come from, and I am going to send you two of them, 
because you like to keep flowers too, do you not? They 
will be dead when you get them ; but you must not look 
sad at them as you used to do at dead flowers, because 
you know their beauty is not dead." 

Balph read no farther, he careftdly unfolded a piece of 
tissue paper which contained the sacred treasures, and 
pressed them to his lips. Their beauty was not dead to 
him. The simple child little thought what a priceless 
gift she had sent him. It had been arranged, by the 
Major's request, that Ralph should leave his letters in 
the charge of one of the crew, and start himself for 
Kamak, to enjoy one more stroll through the majestic 
ruin. Accordingly he hailed a donkey-boy who was 
looking out for a customer, and crossing the animal 
which was brought to him, allowed it to wend its lei- 
surely way towards the ruined temple, while he gave 
himself up to a dreamy, delirious ecstasy. What a theme 
for imagination he found in those withered violets I 

VOL. III. I 
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In spite of all his fears as to the effect of his conduct 
on the occasion of his last interview with her, he had 
little difficulty in persnading himself that the Theban 
flowers which were now in the possession of Effie had 
the same value to her that these plucked violets had for 
him ; and perhaps he was not mistaken. He came to 
the satisfSsustory belief that the blue Anagallis which he 
had sent from the fields around the Colossi were trea- 
sured by her among her choicest stores, not for the sake 
of the site on which they had bloomed, but of him 
whose hand had gathered them ; and perhaps he was 
right ; though of course Clara Maberly would have vehe- 
mently disclaimed the bare suspicion. Be this as it 
may, he felt, or fancied, that by these faded flowers he 
was brought into direct communication with her; he 
saw in them her loveliness, he felt in them her love, he 
communed through them with her spirit. They did not 
make him "look sad;'* "their beauty was not dead*' 
to him. 

Thus entranced with his own sweet imaginings, Ralph 
was close upon Kamak before he was aware of it. The 
sun was rapidly sinking, and he climbed up to a portion of 
the south-eastern wall, whence he knew he could obtain 
a fine view of the host of ruined propyla, obelisks, and 
columns, that reared their shattered forms against the 
million-coloured sky; the scraggy limbs of the vast 
skeleton appearing more like some freaks of nature than 
the works of man. He lingered on, tiU all the gods of 
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Egypt were hidden in the shades of evening, the last 
idolatrous symbol faded from his view, the last cartouche 
was resolved into an indistinct fretwork, on architrave, 
column, or jamb. And now the full moon rose over the 
vast ruin, and he sat down in the principal entrance of 
the temple, to feel — and almost to weep. The silvery 
light stole gently over the scene, imtil all the scars 
and seams disappeared ; deep shadows crossed the central 
nave, bright gleams illumined the rugged pathway ; and 
as he paced the " hall of columns " in every direction^ and 
moved slowly through the colonnades, they seemed to 
wind, ghost-like, round each other, at varying distances, 
until the awful, stilly grandeur of the vision became 
positively oppressive, and he scarcely dared to breathe. 
Here, a vast area disclosed itself; there, an interminable 
vista opened ; at one moment a mountain gorge, amid a 
huge fossil forest, was revealed ; while from all sides dead 
dynasties of kings and gods muttered solemn thoughts 
to his souL 

Was Eamak, with its weird wonders, a strange place 
for this youth to visit, whose soul had just leaped out of 
himself, and was sailing away on the wings of soft 
zephyrs, to the shrine of holy love — or was it not? 
Was the crumbling temple of a dead past, haunted by 
hyasnas and jackals, an inapt region to receive the 
bursting joys of one who hoped at length to find 
in the " living present," the scene of his ambition, the 
work of his life? Could he with the moonlight spread 

i2 
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a new lustre over the ghastly skeleton of forgotten 
power, or find in the gathering legions of spirits that 
trooped from every by-gone generation along those 
awfol aisles, anything akin to the memories of his own 
past life ? 

No I no ! impossible 1 — Kamak is too vast, too stu- 
pendous for that ; man feels lost in the creation of an 
age of Titans. As it is impossible to profane that 
sublime seclusion, so it becomes possible to give the 
individual heart full swing there. The soul may be 
filled with ITS associations, but they are infinite and 
immeasurable, and therefore unbounded scope is given 
to any dreamer, to wander where he will. Some ruins 
would have been just then too beautiful ; some, too ma- 
jestic : — rather a " three-pair back," in Long Acre, or 
La Croix Rousse, than anything that ashed to be 
admired, or claimed the incense of reverent thought. 
Kamak that night was, to Ralph, like the shore of 
a great sea, where he might shout forth his intense 
heart-longings and no ear should hear them. 

The idol of his worship rose goddess-like in every 
shrine, soared to the summit of every obelisk ; her 
shadow flitted in the moonshine, and brightened for 
him every dark chamber of imagery. He grasped an 
eternal thing amid those everlasting forms, that neither 
age, nor anger, nor desert winds, nor earthquake, had 
availed to overthrow. Love made him feel that even 
death cannot triumph over souls, and for the first time 
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in his life, perhaps, he really felt that he too was im- 
mortal. But child, fool, that he was I He must look 
at his flowers in the moonlight, he must kiss them 
among the fallen columns and broken obelisks of wide 
generations of men, who with all their love and rever- 
ence, their pomp and pride, were forgotten then : and, 
lo I the night wind that had swept the glory from 
those palace temples, and driven scorpions to hide in 
the recesses of the shattered mass ; the wind that had 
been for long, sole minstrel in the great hypostyle hall ; 
the wind that " bloweth where it listeth," while man 
cannot tell " whence it cometh, or whither it goeth ; *' 
that wind sought enviously the treasured, worshipped 
flowers that lay in the hand of Balph, and bore them 
away. " He found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears." Still, he strove to 
comfort himself with the thought that their memory 
was not dead. The fact was "for ever." He wept 
bitterly ; but oh I how he luxuriated in those tears ! 

The flowers were borne to heaven, silent witnesses 
of his hope, and of that on which he had based it. A 
few hours before he had them not to lose. The wind 
could not sweep away the message that the flowers had 
brought. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WESTERN NO, AND THE EASTERN YES. 

" Look forth 1 that stream behold, 
That stream upon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease — ^while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty kings ; — ^look forth, my soul ! 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 
The living waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll. 
Till they have reached the Eternal City, built 
For the perfected spirits of the just ! " 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Major Hampden had retired for the night, before 
Ralph Esdaile returned from Kamak, half intoxicated 
with moonlight, love, and flowers. He had built many 
a castle on the most fragile foundation^ and though his 
cloud-capped towers were based on a few withered, and 
now scattered flowers, yet there was an altitude and 
apparent strength about them which brooked — as Balph 
thought — no misgiving nor suspicion. Before breakfast 
he was off to the * Colossi,' to see if there were any more 
Anagallis asking such lofty dignity as had crowned the 
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last he had plucked on that venerable site. Temples, 
tombs, antiquities, — he was utterly indifferent to them 
aU. that morning/and on his ret J to breakfast, finding 
the Major refreislied by a quiet night, but unequal to 
the risk of any excursion on shore, he proposed to give 
orders for their immediate progress, and bade farewell 
to Thebes. He quite startled the Major by the patience 
and equanimity with which he bore several of the petty 
annoyances of that morning's voyage. The old man 
hoped that this improved temper sprang from a more 
celestial source than it could really boast^ and cheered 
by such a hope, he became unusually chatty and com« 
municative. They talked over the contents of their 
letters. Little did Balph dream of the agony that was 
in store for him ; little did the Major suspect the maga- 
zine of powder that he was about to ignite by a casual 
spark. He spoke of Alice and her mamma, and expressed 
his joy at the tokens of Mrs. Martyn's recruited health 
and spirits. " But," said he, " she sends me sad news 
about Mrs. Craigie, with whom she had some pleasant 
intercourse after our departure." 

Ealph's quickened breath and dilated nostril showed 
that this was to him a theme of no ordinary interest. 

" It seems," continued the Major, " that a priest, a 
recent pervert from the Anglican Church, had lately 
arrived in Rome, and by his conduct on more than one 
occasion, had excited the good lady's anxiety respecting 
some designs upon her proHgie.^^ 
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" But was not that lovely girl Mrs. Craigie's daugh- 
ter ? " asked Ralph eagerly. 

" Whether they were mother and daughter or not, I 
cannot say," replied the Major coldly ; " but of what 
interest can that be to you. Ralph? " 

" I am only anxious to know," replied Ralph, strug- 
gling to conceal his feelings, " whether the priests, those 
wholesale manu&cturers of mischief, contrived to seduce 
her into a convent after all, and to impose upon her 
enthusiasm with any of their refuges of lies." 

" If they had induced her to * take the veil,' I cannot 
see what particular concern it would be of yours, Ralph ; 
nor can there be any reason why you should speak in 
such terms of their motives, or her character." 

Ralph was obliged to summon all his resolution to 
appear less interested in the sequel of the story than he 
really was ; and he felt dreadfully afraid that the Major 
would relapse into one of his uncommunicative and 
didactic veins, and give him no more information ; so he 
ventured to add, by way of comment, that " he believed 
the young lady, whoever she might be, was the object 
of some vile conspiracy, in which Zalkiel was concerned, 
for he had seen two priests in consultation with Zalkiel 
on one occasion, and he subsequently saw them in close 
conversatioh with Miss Craigie, or whoever she was (it 
was not his business to inquire after incognitoes), at the 
soiree of Madame de Salinisse ; after which, he overheard 
said priests concocting together some scheme for the 
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abduction of a young lady from her guardian ; and that 
all these things together had excited his suspicions, and 
aroused his curiosity.'* 

All this was said in a tone of mock indifference, 
which the Major thought he could fathom, and he 
repUed— 

" It was fooUsh in you, Ralph, not to have mentioned 
these circumstances to me at the time when they occurred. 
Had I possessed this information then, I might have 
been the means of saving her not only from the toils 
of the priests, but from a watery grave." 

" Don't tantalize me, I beseech you. Major. Do 
tell me all you know. I may even yet throw some 
light upon it," said Ralph, his face deadly pale, and 
twitching with anguish. " I saved her once myself," he 
continued^ *' from some infernal plot, and secured, as I 
feared, her proud disdain ; but from some words of 
Alice, I scarcely think she harboured resentment. Good 
God ! Major, what do you m-ean by a watery grave ? " 

" You ought, it would seem, to know more of her 
proceedings than I do ; but all that I can tell you," 
said the Major, '^ is my sister's statement, that Mrs. 
Craigie, alarmed at the influence which some priests 
were gaining over Miss Effie, resolved to leave Rome 
rather hastily, and that they sailed from Civita Vecchia 
with the intention of going to Genoa in a French 
steamer, which was lost between Leghorn and Genoa 
a few weeks ago, when all on board perished. Mrs. 
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MaFtjn writes by a later mail than that which brought 
your note from Alice, and she says there seems every 
reason to fear that these two ladies were among the 
ill-fated number," 

Balph could not speak ; but he rose suddenly, left the 
cabin, and retired to his own berth. 

You who have seen some secret idol, some god of 
your idolatry profaned, the pole star that has lighted up 
your dark night suddenly tumble like a falling meteor 
firom its high heaven, and know, not only what it is 
to love, but to love with all the force of a passion, and 
all the power of despair ; and to feel that this love, feebly 
based as it may have been, had metamorphosed your 
whole existence, purifying your natural selfishness, and 
giving you some insight into worlds of undiscovered 
harmony and truth ; and who have felt that the hope is 
finally obliterated, that the Love is impossible, — you may, 
but no others can, form any idea of the withering blight, 
the horror of deep darkness, which passed over Balph 
Esdaile's spirit when he heard the intelligence which 
the Major communicated to him. To weep was impos- 
sible ; to hope, was absurd ; he must, indeed, have been 
metamorphosed if he could have done either. He threw 
himself on his bed, and pressing his hands tightly over 
his throbbing temples, and mechanically striving to 
lubricate his parched tongue, he lay for hours in sullen 
silence. When his half-suspended animation returned, 
he cared to hear uq more, to ask no farther question. 
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Then he laughed, at his own folly, and grinned vacantly 
at all things, and defied the future. Prospects I useful- 
ness! energy! The Major's schemes, even permission 
to return to his country and his old friends, all were but 
idle dreams. He could have rejoiced to dash away into 
the desert, and to wander with the Bedouins for the rest 
of his days. What was human life to him ? The sooner 
these wild winds bore away his last sob into the mad 
Maelstroom of unsubstantial despairings the better. All 
the whistling blasts which lashed old Father Nile into a 
fury, or carried armies of sand-pillars across the glit- 
tering valley ; monsoons — simooms — medrisi — sirocco, 
what not ? Winds of heaven, indeed ! — ^they were only 
the accumulated writhings and groans of tortured 
humanity ! " It is my curse," said he, •^ to bring misery 
on all whom I know. She allowed me to touch her 
hand ; she cast one thought after me ; she is cursed ; 
there is no vessel leaky enough, no storm mad enough, 
no devil busy enough to hurry her to her doom." Then 
he saw her in the horrors of shipwreck, and heard her 
shriek for help amid "the wild farewell" that "rose 
from sea to sky." But after a time the thought stole 
over him, that all this was but the dashing of his wings 
against the walls of his prison, and was a preposterous 
insult to the " Divinity which shapes our ends ; " and 
the enormity of his rebellion, the burden of this new 
oflfence against Divine love, smote his spirit. He cried 
out then for help, for pity, to Him who, with a brother's 
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heart, has " power on earth to iorgive sins," who ever 
«tands over the broken spirit with tears of compassion 
in his eyes, and always hears the exceeding bitter cry. 

The dinner hour had passed, and the sun and wind 
had both gradually sunk to rest, when Kalph heard a 
tap at his cabin door. It was the Major, who though 
himself pale and feeble, had brought to the wayward 
youth a cup of strong tea, as a remedy for the headache 
which he had assigned as the cause of his non- 
appearance at dinner. Ralph immediately roused him- 
self, said his head was better, and that he would come 
into the saloon, and take his tea with the Major. He felt 
ashamed of his want of self-command, and did his best 
to resume his usual aspect ; but he could not obliterate the 
traces of those hours of conflict, and the Major was 
astounded at the change which that short interval had 
wrought in his appearance. He had often seen him 
suffering, for a life of turmoil and excitement had 
wrought to the highest pitch of sensitiveness, an organic 
zation always too finely strung ; but Ralph looked ten 
years older than he had done on that bright morning, and 
his face was swollen with the traces of recent tears. He 
was, however, calm and collected ; yet with a look of 
inexpressible sadness in his countenance, and more 
than usual gentleness in his manner, he busied himself, 
after tea was over, in arranging the Major's lamp, col- 
lecting his favourite books around him, and doing all in 
his power to establish his kind friend comfortably for 
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the evening. Then he threw himself on a divan, and 
resting his head on his hand, sat quietly, now and then 
casting a glance towards the Major (who lay opposite 
to him), as if he was on the point of saying something, 
and knew not how to commence. The Major canght his 
eye, and said, " Dear Ralph, you need attempt no expla- 
nation. I see all. If I had had any idea of the strength 
of your feelings they should not have been so roughly 
handled ; but no more of tliis to-night ; you have already 
suffered too much to-day ; yet perhaps a page from my 
own history may divert your thoughts, and not be 
without interest." Then, drawing from his breast a 
small miniature^ which was suspended from a gold chain, 
he handed it across the table. 

" Do you know that likeness, Ralph?*' said he, in a 
quiet voice. *^ I have worn it here for thirty long — 
long years, my boy.'* 

"How did you come by this?" replied his young 
friend, trembling with excitement. " It is — I cannot 
be mistaken — it must be she — ^there never was another 
smile on God's earth like that I " 

" Tou know it, then ? Oh, Ralph, was she like that 
when you remember her ? " 

" My mother — my mother I " said the poor youth, 
half choked with sobs, " before I broke her heart ! " 

" Think," said the Major, " what a chronicle of 
sorrow that recognition of yours involves to your old 
friend ; and understand that I have a young man's 
heart." 
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. « Why," said Ralph, " what mystery is this ? " 

'^ It was your strong likeness to that miniature^ Ealph, 
which rivetted my attention the first time I saw you, 
which deepened my interest when I met you again at 
Florence, and which possibly saved your life at Fiesole." 
" Did you ever love my mother, then V asked B.alph, 
deliberately; the light appearing to dawn upon his 
mind. 

" Love her ?" replied the Major. " That were indeed 
a feeble word with which to describe my passion. For 
years she was the lode-star of my life ; the secret spring 
of all my light and joy ; the motive for every effort ; 
my ideal conscience ; my second self. I never told her 
so — she never knew it — though I vainly imagined that 
she had divined and reciprocated it. My University 
honours were pursued that I might lay them at her feet ; 
my various projects of distinction and usefulness were 
formed with the hope of her approbation ; my prayers 
were hourly offered for her happiness. Unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances placed me in a position to settle in life at an 
earlier period than I had anticipated; my resolution was at 
once taken, and without loss of time I left London for 
Notown (where she was then staying), with the express 
intention of laying all at the feet of Alice Penrose, the 
idol of my boyhood and early manhood, the most blessed 
memory of my age. It would have been but mockery 
to ask that I might love her, for that she could never 
have prevented ; and I felt secretly elated at the idea of 
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the response which in my folly I felt persuaded that she 
would yield to my prayer. On my journey I fell in 
with a mutual friend, whom I had sometimes regarded 
as a rival, and he told me, in the course of conversation, 
that ' our old flame,* Alice Penrose, as he in a laughing 
tone characterized her, was soon to be married to your 
father. It were impossible to describe, and I will not try 
to recall, the moments of that awful day, and of what for 
many, many succeeding days I felt ; your own distress 
will help you to image that. The next month I started 
to join the Indian army. In Calcutta I met your uncle 
Simon ; we travelled together far up the country ; we 
fought side by side in many a stem conflict. He loved 
his sister as you may love your sister Eate, and it was 
from him that I received this miniature ; and though we 
never spoke but once of my bitter sorrow, we loved each 
other as brothers. Never shall I forget the hour when 
we parted at Calcutta, on board the homeward-bound 
steamer, in which he had embarked with the hope that 
in his native land he might recruit his shattered health. 
You know already that to him I had given the pistol 
which has been to some extent involved in your dis- 
asters. He died on his voyage, and my story perished 
with him. It has been reserved for a strange resurrec- 
tion ; but I cannot help hoping now, that this tearing 
open of a long cicatrized wound may not be without 
its use to you. It may help you to suffer, and be 
strong." 
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When the Major paused, Ealph, wht) had listened to 
him with breathless attention, covered his face with his 
hands, overwhehned, not so much with his own grief, 
as with the painful contrast which forced itself so vividly 
before him, between his own uncontrolled and childish 
weakness, and his generous friend's long-restrained and 
purifying sorrow. He snatched, however, at the differ- 
ing circumstances, and ventured to murmur, " But when 
you tore yourself from England, you had no reason to 
believe that the object of your affection knew or recipro- 
cated your love, and you doubted not that she was 
herself happy." 

" It would ill become me to speak of that now, or to 
fill up the details of the contrast at which you hint, my 
beloved Ealph; yet it softens and fires my old heart 
still, to pass in review, thirty long years of unwavering 
fidelity to that image which was imprinted on my early 
hopes. To no one but yourself, in whom I recognise, 
as her son, a sacred deposit given me by Providence, 
could I have dared to speak on such a theme, and you 
ought to understand and appreciate the motives which 
have led me to unburden my heart to you at this time." 

" I do, I do," cried Ralph. " My heart is breaking 
with gratitude, with self-reproach and anguish, and I 
hardly know what I say." 

" But, Ralph," continued his friend, " I owe it to this 
3orrow that I was ever led to see the worth of that 
Love, which I humbly trust has saved me from my sins. 
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It was in that bitter self-imposed exile that I found the 
changeless Friend, and learned how to lay hold of the 
strength of the * Man of Sorrows.' " 

" And must I sweep away this vision of hope, this 
motive for exertion, this stimulus for principle, and try 
to press on without it?" asked Ralph, with a sigh that 
seemed to issue from the depths of his heart. 

" Even if there were hope that this calamity had not 
swept it away, there are reasons which make it impera- 
tive on you to think of that young lady as dead to YOU," 
said the Major, in a kind but decisive tone ; " and while 
I could not, with my own history before me, oflfer to 
you the stoical advice that you should treat this dream 
as a worthless fancy, of which time will cure you ; yet, 
let me urge you, with all the earnestness of affection, to 
search in God's Love for the stimulus which you fancied 
you had found in the love of one of his creatures." 

"But, my dear sir, how is that possible for me? 
I have trifled with the Love of God ; I have abused it ; 
I have sinned so deeply that I never can dare to hope 
that God will love me, or even accept the love of my 
bruised and battered heart." 

" I do not think that you mean all that, Ralph. 
There are many answers that I might make to such 
a question ; but, would you have asked that sun- 
bright, heaven-tending creature to love you? And could 
you have riveted on her spirit what you believed to 
be chains of fire, and asked her to become a sharer 
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in the darkness of your soul, with all its fatal re- 
membrances ? " 

" No, no. I never should have dared to approach her 
until we two could have knelt together before the same 
Throne, and called God ^ Our Father;' but now!" — 
and he groaned again, as though his heart would 
break. 

" It is well, Ralph ; well for her, and for you. Sup- 
posing that any circumstances should have made such 
a thing possible, you would have had false and insuffi- 
cient motives for drawing near to God. Sentiment, not 
penitence; earthly passion, not heavenly attraction; a 
woman^s love, not the love of Christ, would have con- 
strained you. But I must not go on. I had no intention 
of saying any of these things to-night. My strength 
has been taxed as much as it can bear, and I am sure 
that you need rest, if it be possible." 

Then, crossing the little cabin, the Major laid his 
hand on Ralph's burning forehead, and said, 

" Oh, rest in the Lord ; and wait thou patiently for 
Him." 

" Impossible for me," thought Ralph ; but he re- 
membered that Clara had sung this to Frederick, and 
he said nothing. 

Day after day passed on, Major Hampden's health 
was fluctuating, and it evidently declined. He could 
not accompany Ralph on any expeditions, and the latter 
was too much unhinged by his own heart-sickness, and 
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spiritual conflicts, to feel much interest in external 
objects. His health suffered too, and often he was not 
well enough to encounter the exertion and the glaring 
sunlight. 

Denderah they passed, that monument of hasty scep- 
ticism, and that witness to the animus of the efforts 
made by French savans to bring Egyptian antiquity 
into irreconcilable opposition with Mosaic history or 
chronology. Though supposed to be referred by its 
zodiac to a remote and almost dateless antiquity; it 
was proved by unimpeachable evidence, of a thousand 
cartouches strong, to be Ptolemaic in its origin : and 
Ralph found in it a new proof of the helplessness of 
mere human powers to develop any high faith out of 
idolatrous elements. Ah ! thought he, in spite of all 
doctrines of Positivism, Ptolemaic mythology, with 
its voluptuous symbolism and multiplication of divi- 
nities, is the development, and growth, and end of the 
Pharaonic mythology. The Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Prophets, and the Gospels were not conceived, or 
begotten here. 

He crept into the marble temple and divine mauso- 
leum of Abydos, and felt that those lonely architraves 
just cropping from the sands, still remained there to tell 
the world of the need which earliest traditions had 
awakened for a suffering Saviour, and a victor over death 
and the grave. Ralph's restless " Nay," was met here by 
a higher "Yea" — which cried aloud and said, " Now is 
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Christ risen from the dead." He climbed to the alabaster 
quarries and the fascinating tombs of Tel-el- Amama, and 
there he learned the activity of those purer forms of the 
worship of the Sun which had tried with despotic fury 
to triumph for a while over Egyptian faith, and failed. 

At Beni-Hassan he saw, and read the elaborate record 
of how Egyptians in the days of Abraham lived, loved, 
and worked ; how they farmed, and fought, and danced, 
and knew how to do everything, but die. Ealph added 
only a few notices of them in his journal, and these were 
so coloured with the sombre hues of his own mind, 
that they would not repay the reader's attention. 
He seemed, it cannot be said most happy, but least 
miserable, when he was beside the Major, anticipating 
his few requirements, making contrivances for his 
comfort, confiding to him his inward griefs, sharing 
his sympathy, or listening to his words of love and 
wisdom. 

After a time. La Paix swept on to Cairo, and 
Balph Esdaile scoured the Bazaars, in quest of all that 
was requisite, to make a projected encampment near the 
Pyramid of Cheops conduce to the Major's comfort and 
restoration. These bargains were soon completed, and the 
boat returned to Ghizeh, with all the equipments neces- 
sary for an encampment Early on the following morn- 
ing, Ralph and Hassan rode over to the Pyramids, and 
chose a spot immediately under the shadow of the 
scarped clifi", which, riddled with tombs, reveals the 
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solid substratum of rock on which the great Pyramid 
of Ghizeh is built. In a few hours the tents were 
pitched, and well secured with cords and pegs against 
the blasts of the Desert. Mats and turkey-carpets 
were spread on the clean sand, the Major's couch was 
decked with new crimson hangings ; small tables, and 
divans, were stationed in convenient angles ; and just as 
the sun was sinking behind the Pyramid of Cheops, 
Major Hampden, mounted on a dromedary, crossed the 
intervening fields and sandy plain, and was soon com- 
fortably established in his new abode. The arrival of a 
party of travellers was a signal for a small detachment 
of donkey boys to establish themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and every now and then, two or three Be- 
douins peeped about, offering to furnish **warry good 
camels," and used strenuous efforts to induce the new 
comers to ride across to Sakkara, or Memphis. Ralph, 
however, was unwilling to absent himself long from 
his kind friend, and contented himself with exploring 
the tombs in the neighbourhood. Some of these he 
studied very closely, and he was forcibly struck with 
the contrast presented between the old Egyptian method 
of meeting death, and that which Christianity has 
brought to light. He saw in the Pyramids a testi- 
mony to the instinctive longing of the human race after 
immortality, and he thanked God that the Western 
**nay,'* though it had obscured and clouded, had not 
prevailed finally to crush out of his spirit the Eastern 
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" yea," on this great question. At length Ealph 
saw through the folly of supposing that either phi- 
losophy or science was capable of extinguishing that 
deep conviction. 

One morning Major Hampden appeared in better 
health than usual, and Ealph resolved to visit the site 
of Memphis. As he rode along the edge of the culti- 
vated land, the fields were purple with the blossoms of 
the purple iris, or blue with the tiny flowers of the 
anagallis. What mingled memories of joy and grief, of 
conflict and victory, did those flowers recall to his 
mind ! He did not linger long, as he was anxious to 
return to the Major, but what was his surprise, on 
approaching the encampment, to see the old soldier 
walking to and fro, leaning upon Hassan's shoulder, 
and apparently refreshed by the pure breeze of the Desert. 
Balph hastened to take the place of Hassan, saying, 
** This is delightful ; after two or three weeks of this 
bracing air, you will be able to undertake the voyage 
home." 

" Yes," replied the invalid, " I gather strength before 
I go home. God is very gracious to me, His arm is a 
strong tower." 

" K the Khamseen winds will only spare us another 
week or two, you will be ready to fight a new battle of 
the Pyramids, Major." 

•^ Ah ! my lad, I shall have another battle to fight, 
before the Khamseen sweep over these sands; but I 
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have a good General, who will not desert the meanest 
soldier in his ranks. None shall pluck me out of his 
hand!" 

Ralph knew too well the tone in which these words 
were uttered to doubt what was the solemn thought 
that had suggested them. The possibility of the event 
at which the Major hinted had not occurred to Ralph, 
after the first threatening symptoms of the sun-stroke 
had subsided; and the suggestion, combined with all his 
other sources of anxiety, seemed more than he dared to 
contemplate. 

As night drew on, the servants had rolled themselves 
up in their mats, and were fast asleep. No sound, save 
the murmur of the watch, as they crouched around a 
blazing fire in a neighbouring tomb ; or, the occasional 
baying of dogs in the village of Ghizeh, disturbed the 
stillness of the Desert. Ralph took up a book, but his 
thoughts were busy on other subjects. Tears often stole 
into his eyes, and big drops fell upon the pages. He 
listened to every breath the Major drew; and he watched 
eagerly, anxious to satisfy every want of one, for whom 
he would now willingly sacrifice his own life-blood, if 
it could infuse new life into that shattered frame. A 
suppressed groan called him to the bedside of the 
sufferer, to ascertain the cause. 

" The pain is very acute, but it is a purifying thing, 
and I bless God for it." 

" What pain ? " exclaimed Ralph. " How long have 
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you been suffering from it ? I feared you might over- 
tax your strength to-day." 

" It is an old companion, Ralph, and has long ad- 
monished me of the mischief at work within, but the 
paroxysms have become more severe since my late 
attack." 

" Oh, how I wish that I had known it before, that I 
might have tried to relieve it ! Let me send Abdallah 
to Cairo, to fetch the physician." 

" He can do nothing, Ralph ; but I will see him 
to-morrow, if I am spared. Just sit beside me. I de- 
light to have you near me, and I have many things to 
say to you, as I feel able. I had hoped that I might 
live to know that your way was perfectly clear to return 
to England ; I had hoped, too, that I might be spared 
to mature some plans for your future welfare, and to aid 
you in carrying them out ; but this may not be ; nor 
can I now even explain to you what those plans were. 
I must leave all with God. May He be your guide and 
portion ; 1 believe He will. He hath done all things 
weU." 

A lengthened silence ensued. After some time, the 
Major said, as he opened his large eyes, and fixed them 
upon Ralph : " 1 must make you the executor of my 
love. You will have a burden on your heart — a brother's 
love — to carry for the solace of his widowed sister. I 
hardly know what to send to her lovely child. She 
bears," he continued, *' the name I gave her at her 
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holy baptism. To me, it is an angel's name. Life, I 
believe it is the new life, is so strong within her, that 
she cannot understand death." 

No I thought Ralph ; her own father was not dead 
to her ; Lucile's father was not dead ; and he gave 
an involuntary shudder; flowers cannot die to her; 
" their beauty is not dead." All is living and bright 
to her. 

" Tell her," continued the Major, after a pause, " tell 
her, that her Uncle Arthur prayed for her every day, 
that God would give her strength to be good, and that 
she might learn to sing in her heart the angel's song." 
Then taking from beside him a small Testament, wl^ich 
he always carried about with him, he said, " Tell her, 
that all the pretty things her uncle ever gave her are 
worthless, in comparison with this little book. But I 
cannot part with it while I live ; you shall take it from 
me when I cannot give it." 

"Dear, dear Major! do not speak thus. You are 
much better now. Your pulse is quiet. You are ner- 
vous and excited ; I do not think you are so ill as you 
imagine." 

" Nervous ! " exclaimed he, in his loud deep voice ; 
" No, Ralph. I have faced death in many forms before 
now, and never yet was scared at his approach ; and 
where so fit a place as this to put off mortality ? — Under 
the shadow of the oldest, mightiest, witness of man's 
faith and fear, — in the heart of this grand wild dwelling- 
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place of the dead ; — it would be unworthy a soldier of 
the Cross not to have faith in the great Captain." 

The effort of speaking had brought on a new 
paroxysm of pain, and the big drops of perspiration 
stood out on the old soldier's brow ; the only external 
signs of his physical anguish. Kalph wiped them off, and 
bathed the face of the sufferer. Without delay, Ralph 
summoned Hassan, and desired that messengers might 
be sent for the Cairene physician. It was impossible 
for a party of Arabs to set out on such an expedition 
without an immense deal of bustle and chatter,— bray ing 
of donkeys, and barking of dogs ; and as Ralph stole 
from the tent to still the tumult, the giant form of the 
second Pyramid stood out in strong relief against the 
sky, which was at that moment reddened with the 
wild magnifying light of the setting moon. The huge 
pile, which by day bears the colour of the sand, had 
lowered its tint, beneath the power of strong shadow, to 
a dubious purple, fringed with a species of iris, from the 
refraction of the moon's ray over its sharply-defined 
edge. The wind whistled loudly, and came in long, 
hot, suffocating puffs, and the atmosphere of the tent 
seemed refreshing, after exposure to the oppressive blast 
of the night wind. 

" Ralph," said the Major, " there is a Khamseen on 
the wing: God give me strength to bear it;" and then he 
said, " Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me." 
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Then turning to Ralph again, he continued, " I have 
another trust for you, Ralph ; nothing now must divide 
my thoughts from Him who has saved me from perdition. 
Let me place this chain around your neck — there, wear 
it till you die. You have more right to treasure it than 
I have had." Ralph could restrain his grief no longer, 
and the big tears coursed rapidly dowti his cheek. 
How the hours of that night lingered ! As day broke 
the Major fell into a feverish sleep, and Ralph strolled 
into the air. What was his dismay to see that the 
dreaded Khamseen wind was blowing. The palm 
groves of the adjacent village were obscured by clouds 
of impalpable dust ; even the pyramids seemed lost in 
a haze, and the sun looked like a globe of copper, 
poised in the loaded air. The servants who had been 
despatched to Cairo arrived soon after, followed by the 
physician on a large black horse, and a crowd of atten- 
dant donkey boys ; but they were perfectly invisible, 
until they had come close to the encampment. 

With what minuteness did Ralph describe the 
symptoms of the invalid, and with what anxiety did he 
await his opinion of the case ! The Major was right ; 
the doctor could do nothing but alleviate suffering by 
opiates, and he could not induce the old soldier to cloud 
his perceptions for the sake of a little bodily ease. 

" To-day will try him much — you must prepare 
yourself for the worst " — were the physician's final words 
as he mounted his charger and rode away. 
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It was a trying day, as the doctor had predicted. The 
sufferer lay almost suffocated with the heat, and at times 
attacked by paroxysms of pain ; but amidst the external 
discomfort, there was " peace" within. 

Four more hours to sunset, thought Ralph, as he 
looked out at the tent-door. " What think you of a 
change in the wind, Hassan ? If it blows on through 
the night he cannot stand it." 

" I have just been on the look-out," replied Hassan, 
" and I see a warry big cloud towards the north, and de 
great God will send a new wind for the good Howagee." 
And so it proved, for just before sunset the wind 
chopped suddenly round to the north, the air became 
clear, and the sky serene ; the tent was set open to the 
refreshing breeze, and the sufferer, greatly relieved, 
sank into a tranquil slumber. When Ralph went out 
to request that all might be kept as still as possible, 
Hassan and Abdallah alternately laughed and cried with 
delight at the good news of sleep, and Hassan said, 
" The great God has sent a warry good wind indeed ; 
He can blow every minute what He please." Then he 
and Abdallah stole about like cats, to impose silence in 
every part of the neighbourhood, in order that " the 
good Howagee" might be imdisturbed. He slept for 
some hours and awoke a little refreshed, but towards 
morning the pain returned, and the little that had 
been gained by the night's repose was soon lost. 

In the course of the morning, when the Major seemed. 
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comparatively easy, Ralph inquired if he would not 
like to see a clergyman. " I should have liked to 

see Mr. L , the excellent missionary at Cairo. 

Dr. B told me that he is absent at present, so 

it is out of the question ; and I bless God that we 
need no human priest to help us to draw near to 
Him. The great High Priest is here. You shall 
read to me ; and let us be still, and try to feel how near 
He is to those who open their eyes to see him. * Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.' That is my idea of a church 
and priesthood." Then, after a pause, he continued, ** I 
will not ask you, Ralph, to celebrate with me the supper 
of the Lord, lest I should thus tempt you to do, out of 
regard to my wish, that which should be a spontaneous 
outgoing of your own faith, and love to Christ; but do 
read to me the whole story of that night wherein He 
was betrayed." 

Ralph read the account of the Saviour's agony and 
prayers. 

" Oh I that sympathy of Jesus 1 it was too much ; — 
His love — too precious ; — all this for you and me ;" and 
the old soldier wept. 

When Ralph had finished the fourteenth chapter of 
John, the Major exclaimed, " Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil. The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
broken for me, preserve my body and soul unto everlast- 
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ing life ; all the promises of God are yea ; — and in this. 
Amen." 

There was a solemn stillness, and Ralph hoped that, 
soothed by these mighty words, his friend had sunk 
again into sleep. His eyes were closed, and a smile had 
settled on his face, when Ralph stole away, to give some 
directions to Hassan. When he returned, the placid face 
looked just as it had done when he gazed on it a few 
minutes before. " Is that sleep ?" said he to himself. 
« « « « « 

Yes; under the shadow of the great Pyramid he 
sleeps still. A simple cross marks his grave with this 
inscription : — 

/'He that hath the Son of God hath life." 

Near the ancient river, on whose bosom the inmate of 
the ark of bulrushes slept in safety ; on the spot where 
the Paschal Lamb was first slain; where the yea of much 
unquestioning faith has ever rebuked the pride of hasty 
criticism and ceaseless negation ; in that land, out of 
which, in symbol, Divine love has ever called its 
Son, — He sleeps well. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EASTERN YES AT THE WEST END. 

** DoubtlesB, the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to oheat : 

As lookers-on feel most delight, 

That least perceive a juggler's sleight ; 

And still the less they understand 

The more th' admire his sleight of hand." 

HUDIBRAS. 

♦♦♦''Usus 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma." 

Horace. 

Our showy streets, with their gaudy shops, form good 
background scenery for fashionable promenadings. 
Feathers and finery abound in them, but there is very 
little of the real, downright, earnest business of life 
done behind their counters. Hard by these gaily-decked 
promenades, however, the knowing ones fix themselves 
when they are about to lay their snares ; and it was 
hard by our chief western thoroughfare that the great 
doctor, mesmerist, clairvoyant, general interpreter, and 
universal therapeutist, chose his abode. The carriages 
roll rapidly down Kegent-street, jostling with omni- 
buses and cabs that obstruct their way; fashionably 
dressed men and women display themselves in open 
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barouches, or lounge idly along the pavement, with no 
other business than to quiz each other, or to read the 
shop columns of advertisements. But about the time 
that Ralph was floating on the " still waters," carriages 
and cabs draw up, at an early hour, at the door of a 
dingy, but stately-looking mansion in a street running 
parallel with Regent-street. The occupants of these 
conveyances are ushered into the house by an important- 
looking functionary ; and the few foot-passengers who 
arrive, come with hurried steps, and pale, anxious faces. 
The carriages stand blocking up the way ; and only after 
some hours slowly retire with their various owners. 

Monsieur le Docteur takes enormous fees : he pro- 
mises the cure of every " ill that flesh is heir to ; " he 
adapts himself to every case, to every intelligence, and 
to every prejudice ; he is bound neither by this system, 
nor by that; for he is above all systems, and knows much 
more than any or all of them contain. In clairvoyant 
trance, he can see the misdemeanours of Lady Hysteria's 
irritated nerves, and the peccadilloes of Sir Humphrey 
Hypochondria's sinful Uver. He can make "passes " 
that shall mysteriously disperse all morbid fancies. He 
has globules to give the Hahnemaniac, who is sated 
with rhubarb-pills ; for Monsieur le Docteur knows the 
full extent of all globulistic power. He has allopathic 
boluses for the fat alderman, who does not believe in 
the virtues of the nineteen hundred thousand millionth 
part of a grain of coifee or camomile upon his carcase of 
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fifteen stone. He can magnetize the believer in all 
occult agencies ; and he can shock, with galvanic battery 
of twenty cells, the stubborn constitutions of lethargic 
lords. The high and mighty find him higher and 
mightier than themselves ; he may be a quack, but he 
cured the Marchioness of Fiddlestick, who had tried 
without efiect, every bath, every mineral water, every 
" pathy *' in Europe. He may be extortionate in his 
demands, but health is the poor man^s wealth, and his 
savings must be yielded to gain the inestimable treasure. 

There is no occasion to tell him a long catalogue o 
woes, for Monsieur le Docteur knows them at a glance, 
and can at once apply their appropriate remedies. 
Regular, so-called * legitimate ' practitioners may sneer 
at and call him humbug, but can they do anything 
equal to what he does? If he be a quack, are they 
so free from sin that they can hurl a stone? His 
room is crowded ; would they not crowd theirs, if they 
could? Unbelievers, of every form of no-creed, believe 
in Monsieur le Docteur the most implicitly ; and every 
morning evangelical and non-evangelical alliances 
assemble in his rooms. A gouty bishop, of high- 
church tendencies, sits side by side with a chartist 
stump-orator, who is afflicted with " clergyman's sore 
throat.*' A professor of mathematics jostles a young 
and gifted poet in the ante-room; millennarians and 
sceptics abound ; free-thinking dissenters, worn out by 
a heresy-hunt, find themselves face to face with the 

VOL. III. L 
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orthodox-paper editors, who have let slip the dogs upon 
their heels. Broad-brimmed members of the Peace So- 
ciety while away their hours of waiting, by waging fierce 
war with lazy military men, who would rather do any- 
thing than fight; while spectators of every kind and 
creed look on. Monsieur le Docteur is the attraction for 
them all; one comes firom one motive, another, firom 
another ; but all agree in declaring, " Great is Monsieur 
le Docteur Sanspareil, and great are we his disciples." 

Monsieur le Docteur is, of course, a foreigner; but 
whence he has come, no one accurately knows. His 
clients quarrel about the city of his birth. One avers 
that he is a native of Eome; others have heard of him 
in Paris, Berlin, and Baden ; but his diplomas, his stars 
and orders, are as numerous as his patients ; and these 
feel much consolation in believing that he has been 
secretly consulted and openly rewarded by the greatest 
crowned heads in Europe. By some among the regular 
profession Dr. Sanspareil is quietly ignored ; by some he 
is imitated in a modest way, although without success ; 
others would imitate him, but they have not the neces- 
sary pluck, and so they content themselves with vilifying 
their more successM rival. 

Dr. Claudius Sharpstone was an apt scholar in the 
world's great school; yet his practice had increased but 
slowly, and he became tired of waiting for patients. 
He knew that his skill exceeded that of many of his 
neighbours, but the world did not think so. He wrought 
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marvellous cures on gratuitous patients, but his fees 
would scarcely pay for his page's buttons. Homoeopathy 
was rising ; allopathy was at a discount ; and Claude 
determined to attach himself to what he thought might 
prove to be the popular practice. To his old friends 
he merely said, that " the whole science of therapeutics 
was a mere sham ; that globules were less injurious atid 
far more pleasant than pills and potions twice or thrice 
a day; " but to his patients he looked grave, and spoke 
with the confidence of a man who had seen the error of 
his former ways, and now quietly rejoiced in the dis- 
covery of undoubted truth. 

Doctor Sharpstone's success was brilliant. He sought 
the acquaintance of Monsieur le Docteur Sanspareit, and 
was more than once seen riding in the distinguished 
foreigner's carriage, having summoned him to an urgent 
case. Claude pretended to no clairvoyance, neither did he 
possess magnetic powers ; but the Doctor found him a 
valuable adjutant, and Claude proved Sanspareil to be 
a useful patron. 

It is not given to more than one man at a time to 
take Sanspareil's prominent position. Claude's was a 
much quieter progression ; he was the jackal, who lived 
upon the lion's leavings. Sanspareil rarely left his 
house; whereas Dr. Sharpstone was constantly in the 
homes of his patients. To a man of Sanspareil's ago 
and reputation, a wife was non-essential ; but, with 
respect to Claude, the question often passed from lip to 

l2 
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lip, "Why is he not married?" Claude heard it, and 
as he thought of Kate Esdaile, despised himself; but 
it was too late now. " Poor Fred, too," said he ; "I 
have called him a canting hypocrite, and we are no 
longe]; friends ; and if he goes to unmitigated dogs, the 
fault is not mine; but this is not the world for such 
a fellow as he is." 

Doctor Sharpstone felt now that he must get married. 
He was convinced that where there is a will, there is a 
way; and that, if he had once failed in getting just 
whom he wanted, it was because he had looked at the 
individual rather than the act, which was a great mistake. 

Report at length said, that *Dr. Sharpstone was to be 
married shortly,* and Claude, having accepted the bill 
at six months, began, as time ran on, to make energetic 
eet his engagement. He studied at Doctors' 
Commons, the wills that pertained to certain eligible 
young ladies, and having found one to his mind, and 
obtained an introduction at a ball, he started in a new 
Clarence and pair to make the offer. 

Mamma looked out and saw the two grays that 
arched their necks and pawed the ground with aris- 
tocratic hoofs, and having been herself delivered from 
the jaws of death by Doctor Sharpstone*s globules, 
while her lamented husband, had fallen a victim of 
allopathic atrocities, she consented to devote her only 
daughter, with all her present fortune and future pro- 
spects, as a sacrifice at the shrine of Hahnemann. 
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In process of time the wedding morning came, and 
ivith it came bright sunshine and flowers. Mrs. 
Evelyn's house was gay with powdered flunkeys; for 
the bride's retinue was vast, and the hour of departure 
was at hand. In the first carriage that left the doer, sat 
Mrs. Grundy herself, with old Colonel Greatshakes of 
the Guards, to escort her, in appropriately decorated 
military attire; and as these two avant-couriers were 
dashed over the stones by gaily trapped horses, — wigs, 
powder, gold-sticks, favours, and bouquets, gleaming in 
the distance, proclaimed the errand upon which Mrs. 
Grundy had set out. 

The first column of the Times is daily and yearly 
devoted to births, deaths, and marriages. The world is 
never weary of them, and will go out of its way at any 
time to read them or to look at a first-class wedding or 
funeral. On this occasion, young ladies, and old ones 
too, firom the houses opposite, hurried to the church 
with tender sympathies, and bright eyes ready for tears 
at a moment's notice ; for who among them knew how 
soon, or how late, it might be her lot to pass through 
the same trying hour? Young swells sauntered towards 
the church, and leaned lazily against its pillars, for 
" dash it, you know, a fellah likes to see how a Bwide 
deports herself." An ignoble throng also met round 
the church-gate; butchers' boys and chimney-sweeps, 
milk-maids and nurse-maids, old clotHes-men and old 
lapple-women, for one half-hour of that blessed day, 
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gare up their daily toil to look at the marriage pomp 
and vanity. Have we not one human breast, and do 
we not feel, and assert our common brotherhood when 
we meet, — strangers though we are, — at a birth, a 
wedding, or a funeral? Mrs. Gnmdy herself did not 
growl at the hedge-row of human beings through which 
she elbowed her way to the vestry door ; for they were 
a becoming back-ground, and set oflF the august proces- 
sion. 

Carriage after carriage rolled along, filled with va- 
poury-looking inmates ; the bridegroom was already in 
his place, and soon the vestry was filled with the 
resplendent crowd that had gathered round the nebulous 
extinguisher-shaped mass of white lace and orange 
blossoms which contained the bride. 

Only three clergymen were engaged to " assist" one 
another through the service ; and sanguine members of 
the family hoped that, by dint of their united exertions, 
the performance might be creditably got through. One 
old gentleman had testified against the absurdity of ex- 
pending so much clerical dignity upon the occasion; 
but Mrs. Grundy, that great church authority, deter- 
mined that such division of labour, if not " as it was in 
the beginning," was as it ought to be now, and ever 
should be while she Mrs. Grundy is consulted. Accord- 
ingly the three clergymen were there, and in a short 
space of time the curtain drew up, and the performance 
began. The objects of matrimony being duly set forth, 
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in most elegant phraseology, — as it is meet and proper 
that they should be, in this nearly six thousandth year 
of the world's existence, — ^both bride and bridegroom 
•were offered a last chance of getting out of it. This, 
neither Claude nor Florence seemed disposed to do ; but 
their answers being satisfactory to the clergy, certaiti 
cabalistic expressions were uttered, and grand promisee 
were made. No exception could be taken to the manner 
in which they performed their parts. ** Perhaps,*' said 
Mrs. Grundy, ** a trifle more of agitation on the part 
of the bride would have set off the orange blossoms ; " 
but Mrs. Grundy is hypercritical, and Colonel Great- 
shakes affirmed that there was no serious defalcation. 
Then, the ring, first placed upon the book, and thereby 
endowed with mysterious virtue, was made to encircle 
the predestined finger and perform its part in the 
ceremony. At length the great fact was duly admitted 
by Claude, and proclaimed by the authority of the 
eldest clergyman. Florence Evelyn became extinct, 
and was declared to be Mrs. Claudius Sharpstone, 
and the church thereupon administered its exhor- 
tation to those who had already entered, or might, 
could, would, or should hereafter enter the holy estate. 
An elaborately surpliced, hooded, cross-embroidered, 
white-kidded priest, seriously charged the lace-hidden 
bride, the eight bedizened bridesmaids, the sumptuously 
dressed dowagers, and all others there present to take 
heed that their adornment was not that of " the putting 
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•on of apparel," and surely such caution was well- 
timed ; for from Mrs. Grundy, and old Colonel Ghreat- 
shakes, down to the two little bridesmaids of four years 
old, the generally prevailing idea seemed to be, that 
humanity was a lay figure, destined by its Creator for 
the high purpose of displaying finery. It might have 
been expected that the conscience-stricken actors would 
have immediately " rent their clothes ;" but, on the con- 
trary, the exhortation was received with dignified self- 
gratulation; there was not the vestige of a twinge of 
conscience perceptible on a single face, and the whole 
party returned to the vestry, " without any amazement." 

The bride having been properly saluted, Doctor and 
Mrs. Claudius Sharpstone started together on their jour- 
ney of life. The first stage was a short one, only back 
to Portland Place, but even that had its shade ; for as 
the carriage passed through Cavendish Square, Claude 
recognised and coolly bowed to Frederick Esdaile, who 
was walking with his sister Kate. Claude coloured, as 
he inclined his head to them, and his bride observed not 
only the deepening tinge upon his cheek, but also the 
curl of Esdaile's lip, as he stiffly returned the recogni- 
tion. Claude was himseK again in a moment, and 
Florence said nothing; but her orange-blossoms quivered 
so much that even Mrs. Grundy's heart might have 
rejoiced, if she could have seen it. 

Vast was the assemblage at the dSjedner. Old Sir 
•Anthony Firstfiddle was there, and his voice was heard 
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loudly in every little coterie that he joined. Another 
distinguished guest was Miss Amelia Cutaneous, a 
maiden aunt of the bride. She was the victim of 
advancing years and departing charms, but she fanned 
herself as coquettishly as her gouty fingers would allow, 
and gave a sombre tint to the young damsels who 
hovered around her, as she sighed over the fearful step 
that her niece had taken. Miss Amelia seemed to think 
it her mission to stand forth on such occasions, and, 
scare-crow like, frighten from the brink of the awful 
gulf of matrimony, any daring girls, who ventured to 
look kindly towards its depths ; but the silly lassies 
thought Miss Cutaneous's condition a still lower deep, 
and were ready at once to rush past her, into the chasm 
over which she shrieked. 

Mrs. Lignum Vitea was also present, a hard-featured 
old widow, who, notwithstanding the fact that 'Lig- 
num,' as she called him, was no more, gave forth in the 
tone of an oracle, her views upon the holy state. 

The breakfast — ^we beg Mrs. Evelyn's pardon — the 
cUjeHner was soon announced, and the descent com- 
menced. Doctor and Mrs. Sharpstone led the way, and 
bridesmaids, groomsmen, relatives, and friends followed, 
while flunkeys looked on with unmeaning faces, as 
" two and two the long procession came." 

Serious eating commenced, the rattle of knives and 
forks became excessive, and bride and bridegroom were 
for a time lost sight of, in the consumption of curiously 
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wrought viands, and whole seas of champagne. After 
a time, the noise of forks gave place to that of voices, 
now sharpened by the bubbling wine, and it became 
evident to those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Colonel Gkeatshakes, that something was toasting 
behind the fire of his face. There was an eloquent 
twinkle in his eye, and an oratorical adjustment of his 
sword and buckler as he rose, in act to charge. The 
knock of command was given, silence was established, 
and Colonel Greatshakes made his speech. He had, we 
will not say how many years before, carried Florence in 
the hollow of his helmet ; he had gone with her to the 
baptismal Font, he had "promised and vowed three 
things in her name," and he now pledged her and her 
husband, with " three times three.*' This was received 
with great cheering, and Claude rose to make his speech. 
Claude had a great flow of words, and a great show of 
feeling, but both were under control, and when he sat 
down, his bride felt proud of him, and the company 
generally expressed its sublime satisfaction. But a 
wedding breakfast is at its best estate a tedious process, 
and we will leave the guests still over their champagne 
and toasts. At the hour appointed, Florence left her 
childhood's home with her wedded lord, the " old shoe " 
was thrown after them as the carriage drove away, and 
for a few weeks Monsieur le Docteur Sanspareil was 
without his adjutant. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISCOVEKY AND DOOM. 

" Where this will end ? In the abyss, one may prophesy : whither 
all delusions are at all moments travelling ; where this delusion ha» 
now arrived. For if there be a faith, from of old, it is this, that no 
lie can live for ever. The very truth has to change its vesture from 
time to time, and be bom again. But all lies have sentence of death 
written down against them in Heaven's chancery itself ; and slowly or 
fast advance incessantly towards their hour." — Oarlyle, 

On the evening of Dr. Sliarpstone's wedding-day, Frank 
Jolly felt disposed to invigorate himself with a glass of 
stout, and for this carnal purpose he withdrew into an 
appropriate locality. While the cork of his pint bottle 
of " Guinness ** was being drawn, he chanced to hear 
two Yorkshiremen whispering behind a screen. 

" Ye*ve nobbut to go to t-'Whalley*s Casino ; and 
there ye' 11 see her. I did mysel at back end o't week 
afore last.'' 

" Hey, lad I I shall be puttin my fooit in it, if she 
should happen know me." 

" Nay, man ; I sould'nt a' known ye mysel, if ye 
hadn't telled me who ye was ; but whisht lad I " added 
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the speaker, pressing his finger on his lip, and making 
a sign towards Frank, whom he recognised. 

Frank's back was turned towards the two men, but 
he could see their faces and movements in a small 
mirror. He at once recognised Black, the gate-keeper 
of the Barebone, as one of the speakers. The face of 
the other was almost shrouded in a mass of hair^ but 
Frank felt instinctively that there was much of the 
villain in his aspect, and this being combined with the 
air of a foreigner, suggested to Frank's ready mind a 
possibility, the truth of which he resolved to ferret out. 
He paid for his stout, and went at once to call on 
Frederick Esdaile and relate the circumstance. 

" I tell you what, Fred," said Frank, "I am convinced 
those fellows meant that poor girl whom you saw in the 
workhouse ; I cannot tell you why, but I am certain of 
it, and I will go to-night to Whalley's Casino, and see if 
I can dance with her. I am pretty sure that I shall find 
her out by your description, and if I should make a few 
mistakes, it wiU be of no very serious consequence." 

" 1£ you go, I shall go with you," replied Frederick ; 
" so that, supposing there is anything in your whim, we 
may make quite sure of her." 

" How awfully wicked I shall feel ! " said Frank, 
" coaching old Fred to a casino. I should think 
nothing of it by myself. Many a jolly dance I have 
had ; but with you ! oh, Faust ! I shall feel myself a 
considerably damaged edition of Mephistopheles. Never 
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mind, * honi soit qui mal j pense ; ' I have the immortal 
motto worked upon my own garter, and have worn it 
from a boy." 

About eight o'clock, the two started on their errand, 
not telling Kate whither they were going ; but each 
looked so mischievous, that Kate did not dream of any 
serious matter being upon hand. 

Leaving the cold, snowing night, and dimly-lighted 
fogginess of London streets, they entered the blaze of 
the dancing-room. 

" You should have disguised yourself," said Frank. 

** Disguise ! " exclaimed Frederick " I want no dis- 
guise, I have nothing to conceal." 

Music was going on ; at least such music as just 
serves to mark time for silly heads, and is only fit to be 
blotted out by the noise of silly feet. The room was 
crowded, and there appeared a thousand chances of 
missing the one individual whom they came to find ; 
but Frank knew the best way of accomplishing this 
object in a moving mass of people ; and so he led the 
way to a pillar commanding a full view of the room, 
and there the two stationed themselves to watch the 
shifting crowd. 

They saw numbers of young men from the neigh- 
bouring shops, who were congratulating themselves and 
one another upon the fact that the ' Early Closing Asso- 
ciation ' had succeeded in securing for them this desir- 
able opportunity of moral training. There were many 
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students (!) from the hospitals, — some of whom had 
come for the mere revel of the hour, and its direct 
enjoyment ; and there were others who averred that they 
had come to enlarge their knowledge and experience of 
the world, — knowledge so important to students of 
twenty years of age, that they must not neglect to read 
this blotted page of the book of life, in order to furnish 
their minds with its valuable information. Their 
mission may be that of treating broken hearts, and 
dissipated lives; and these are eminently profitable 
lessons for very young humanity to learn, and philo- 
sophize upon! There were flauntily dressed women, 
with shameless efirontery upon their faces, and gross 
sensuality in every gesture. There were others who 
affected modesty as their attraction, still holding some 
tattered remnants of what they felt to be their power 
in purer days. There were old men present, at the 
shaking of whose gray hairs devils might laugh, and 
angels weep ; and there were old women whose painted 
faces, and gin-bloated figures, made them revolting 
records of past years of crime. There were Englishmen, 
of course, in great abundance; some Americans, with 
their peaked noses, turned down collars, and nasal 
twang ; there were oily-bearded Frenchmen, and rough 
grizzled Germans; and the noise of tongues was as 
that of a Babel gone mad. 

Frederick felt for the first half-hour — as many do in 
a fashionable drawing-room, where a large evening 
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party has assembled — that there was some little amuse- 
ment to be found in studying character, and in looking 
at the various modes in which men and women deck 
themselves in many-coloured plumage, and strut before 
each other, and play antics for their own gratification. 
But after a time this palls, and one turns \vith disgust 
from the scene, recognising in its actors either the really 
frivolous triflers with life and time, who are beneath all 
sympathy ; or the more distressing, because distressed, 
performers, who hide under jewelled head-dresses and 
braided hair, an aching head; who cover over with 
forced smiles, paltry jokes, outward jollity, seeming 
good humour, and enjoyment, a malice, or a wretched- 
ness, that dares not, or cannot, reveal its form; who 
flutter fans, and shake bugles, to conceal a too-heavily 
heaving breast ; who, with show of frivolity, and 
flounces, with vivacious manners, and laughing eyes, 
keep down an almost bursting heart. 

Are there not thousands of such in our ball-rooms ? — 
all respectable, and " utterly respectable " good folks — 
against whom no such slander is urged as that which 
falls to the common lot of the casino dancer, and yet 
who are more wretched, and no less despicable, under 
their higher finery ? 

Are there not thousands who have " come out," and 
**gone into society,'^ and danced away their nights 
amid manifold flirtations, and heart-burning jealousies, 
all " highly proper," but who have also danced away 
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their higher moral sense ? Are there not thousands who 
have enjoyed it for a time, but who now, sick at heart 
and weary of their life, have still to make their appear- 
ance, and affect the pleasure and courtesy which once 
they felt ? Are there not thousands for whom, and to 
whom, the society in which they mingle is not one whit 
more worthy in its purpose and its aim, when con- 
sidered in relation to their first position and highest 
duties in this world, than the casino is, for those who find 
in it distraction from their cares, and some means of 
livelihood? Deep down, — underneath all the white 
waistcoats, and flounced skirts, — is the morality of the 
one much higher than the other? Take not your 
place amidst grandeur, and powdered footmen, first to 
cast stones at the revels of the casino, and then to 
waltz away in full undress, with arms entwined, and 
fancy that ye are " without sin." 

Wearied and disgusted, Frederick Esdaile turned to 
Jolly, and said — " It is hopeless, Frank, amongst this 
crowd, unless we stand near the door, and watch them 
all out ; and to do that, is almost too great a tax, with 
such a slender chance. I have seen nothing like her, 
and almost every one must have passed under my eye 
more than once." 

" Well, do you give it up ? " Frank asked. 

" No, not yet ; there are others in here, lurking about, 
but endeavouring to keep themselves fi:om observation." 

" Oh, yes ! " Frank replied, there are two or three 
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detectives that I know, dancing, among the crowd. If 
we knew why every one was here, we should have tl 
strange congregation of motives.'' , - 

" There are those ante-rooms," said Frederick, !^.Yf^ 
might easily miss anyone in them; let us moVeto 
where we can command a view of the refreshment r6om ; 
— but hold, Frank," he uttered in a tone of suchisup^^ 
pressed eagerness, that Frank looked in his fa«ewith 
astonishment, as Frederick clutched his arm firmtyy ^nd 
fixed his eyes intently on a man of middle height, .an<l 
somewhat sinister expression of countenance, who stood 
in the shade of a pillar, with a velvet cap pulled dowt^ 
almost over his eyes, and with all the lower part of hia 
face concealed by a jet black beard and moustache. - 

" Do you see that fellow," said Frederick, " who i| 
looking so closely into the refreshment room ? " ancl 
then he continued with his teeth ground together — 
** were he wrapped up in a thousand mummy cloths, 
and dyed as black as Tartarus, I should know him at a 
glance. Follow me." 

Frederick walked straight up to the stranger, and 
rivetted him to the spot by his steady gaze, com- 
pressed lips, and determined look. After a few 
moments of apparent fascination, the dark-bearded man 
moved as if to turn away ; but Frederick laid his finger 
on his shoulder, and said, in a voice scfurcely audible 
beyond the man whom he addressed — 

" You are my prisoner ; come at once with me." 

VOL. III. M 
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" Je n'entends pas, Monsieur," replied the stranger, 
with a strongly English accent. 

" You understand English as well as I do, sir," replied 
Esdaile firmly ; " Do you refuse to come?" 

" I do," said the other, looking impudently defiant. 

" Then," exclaimed Esdaile in a voice of thunder that 
arrested the dancing, and stopped the band in the middle 
of its screeching, " I proclaim you a perjured villain 
and a murderer, and I call upon this gentleman, and on 
this, to assist me in securing you." 

The silence that followed this announcement after the 
din of the moment before, was awful ; there was bewil- 
derment upon every face, and a circle of eager eyes was 
formed around the group. Esdaile stood holding Exe by 
the collar, and the stillness was such that the bystanders 
could hear the heavy breathing of the culprit. 

" You have mistaken me. I do not know you," he 
lisped out, and some expressions of dissatisfaction escaped 
from the crowd. 

"D — n you, what are ye doing here ? this gentleman's 
a friend of mine," said a stout, tall man, with bushy 
whiskers, beard, and moustache, who at this moment 
came forward, and laying his hand firmly upon Frede- 
rick's arm endeavoured to loosen his hold of Exe^s 
collar. " What infernal fellow are ye to bray a gentle- 
man i' this gate?" 

Esdaile turned round sharply, and exclaimed, ^^ I have 
felt that grip before — ^I know it again. It was you who 
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grappled with me in the Castle at Notown. I have 
you both ;" but at this the tall man let go his hold, and 
slunk away into the crowd. 

" Follow him, Jolly," said Esdaile ; and Frank slipped 
away like a cat, through the thick hedge of human beings. 

Exe now commenced afresh, "You have mistaken me, 

I, I — '• 

"Mistaken you!" said Esdaile with a tone of deri- 
sion ; " if you had dyed your beard a tliousand times 
blacker, if you had dressed yourself like a wandering 
Tartar, I could swear to your face amongst a larger 
crowd than this. You don't know me ! Look at me — 
Frederick Esdaile — do you refuse to come with me in 
peace?" 

At this moment an unmistakeable foreigner pressed 
forward toward Esdaile's prisoner, and looking him 
carefully in the face, exclaimed, "Ahl ah! Monsieur 
Exe, we have met again — Mon Dieu, I thought you 
had been in Mexico since a long time — Mon Dieu, you 
left Florence in a mighty hurry — Monsieur Bayli^re 
could he have caught you " 

"Monsieur Koget," Exe replied earnestly, "pour 
I'amour de Dieu, dites, je vous prie, que je suis Fran^ais, 
Suisse, ou — " 

" Monsieur Roget/' interfered Esdaile, " je suis le frfere 
de M. Baylifere; ayez la bont^, je vous conjure, de me don- 

ner vos secours. Get homme-ci, vous le connaissez " 

but now there was a movement in the crowd, and a 

M 2 
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voice was heard from behind exclaiming, " Mr. Esdaile, 
Mr. Roget; make way, make way." The group of figures 
swayed to and fro, and in a few seconds the Kne of the 
.circle was broken, and one of the waiting-women from 
.the refreshment room dashed in. She looked eagerly 
in the face of Exe, whose face grew paler still; she 
snatched off his beard and cap, and threw them behind 
her with a burst of derisive laughter, while Exe tried to 
escape and hide himself from the faces that now glared 
malignantly around him. A yell of execration arose in 
the room, and Lizzie, for she it was, shouted with 
frantic voice, " It is he, it is he — the lying, murdering, 
damned villain ; my husband once, but he has killed his 
child." 

Lizzie's face was so impassioned, and her voice so 
unusual in its tone, that many of the bystanders shud- 
dered as they heard it. Esdaile at once recognised her, 
and as she looked at him she uttered a wild scream of 
terror, which lengthened itself on into an almost un- 
earthly yell, her eyes stared fixedly, then wandered 
vacantly — she shuddered, and her face turned livid, and 
in another moment she reeled against her husband, and 
then fell upon the floor in the struggles of an awftd fit. 

Lizzie's face was beautiful before, and lit up by the 
excitement of the moment it had riveted the gaze of the 
bystanders ; but now, how horrible ! Every feature was 
distorted into its most frightful aspect ; her teeth were 
.champing together, and her snorting breath, as it drove 
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the red foam from her mouth, was audible throughout 
the room. Exe stood trembling with alarm and rage, 
and gnashed his teeth, first at his convulsed wife, and 
then at Frederick. 

«* Who is he ? What is he ? What did he do ? Who's 
that that's nabbed him? Why wasn't he hung? Where 
does he come from? When did he come?'* were ques- 
tions whispered among the crowd, for none seemed to 
dare to speak out loudly. 

By this time policemen had arrived, and Esdaile 
solved the doubts of the dancers by saying, " I give 
this man in charge as the murderer of William Graham, 
the policeman, who was shot at Notown, some years ago . 
This poor woman is his wife, whom he has deserted, 

and I am Frederick Esdaile of Street, Lincoln's 

Inn, the brother of Ralph Esdaile, wliom the prisoner, by 
perjuring himself, accused of the murder. Take him in 
charge, the responsibility is mine." 

Exe made no reply, and a murmur of satisfaction at 
Esdaile's explicit statement ran round the room. " I 
remember all about it," said one. "Oh yes," cried 
another, " nobody believed the villain when he told the 
lies at the inquest ! " " It's a good thing he's caught," 
said others. " But hang me," exclaimed an old gentle- 
man, " if ever I come to a casino again." — *^ Why not?" 
asked a bystander, " I call this all a jolly lark." 

The policemen did their duty, and handcuflSng Exe, 
look him away to the nearest station-house, Esdaile 
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accompanying them to make matters certain. Exe's 
wife was taken to the hospital, and as soon as possible 
Frederick hastened thither to give instructions that she 
should be carefully watched. 

Having accomplished this, Frederick returned to his 
rooms, scarcely believing the reality of what was done. 
But his astonishment rose still higher when he found 
Frank sitting in his study with Black, the porter of the 
Barcbone. 

Frank looked at him as much as to say, " Now please 
say nothing, but let me talk" — " This is the friend of 
Exe ! and he has had the good sense to come with me 
quietly. I did not recognise him in the room, but I 
followed him, helter-skelter, through a hundred slums, 
and at last caught him throwing off his beard close to the 
Barebone gate. I have told him that I know all about 
him, and his doings — that he is not a Rugby man, but 
a Notown one, and that he was in the Chartist row ; I 
told him that I have watched him closely, that he left 
the Barebone the night you left for Notown, that he 
went to Notown, that he tried to get the pistol from 
your hands, that he broke his arm by no railway acci- 
dent, but by tumbling over the castle-wall ; that he 
knows how Exe's wife got out of the Barebone work- 
house ; that he was talking with Exe in a public-house 
this afternoon; that he was at the bottom of that 
suspicion got up against you ; that he came dowo with 
Exe to the casino this evening to point out his wife to 
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him. I say, I told him all this, and he wisely implored 
me to bring him to you that he might ask your mercy, 
and that he might tell you all he knows," 

All the while Frank was speaking there was a wicked 
twinkle in his eye that luckily only Frederick saw, 
for Black stood shivering with terror before the two, and 
dared not lift his face to look at either of them. Frederick 
perceived that Frank had made a happy hit, and right 
or wrong in all its details, it was evident that there was 
sufficient truth in it to make Black powerless with fear. 

For a few minutes Frederick was perfectly silent, 
hoping that Black might say something ; but as the cap- 
tive was far too frightened to utter a word, Frederick at 
length said : ** Mr. Jolly, you did quite right in bringing 
this man here, but the charges against him are far too 
serious for me to deal with. He is an accessory in the 
murder " 

" Have mercy, have mercy," blubbered Black, upon 
his knees, " I didn't shooit t'policeman, it were Exe, it 
were Exe, — I didn't do ony murder, have mercy, doant 
say I murdered him." 

" He is an accessory in the murder," continued Frede- 
rick, with coolness, " and still further in the perjury ; 
and yet again, he made a murderous assault upon me in 
the Castle at Notown." 

"Have mercy, have mercy," Black cried, "I didn't 
mean ony harm to ye, I wouldn't ha hurt ye, I only 
wanted to get t'pistol to save ma friend." 
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"He has been consorting with Exe in London," 
Frederick went on to say, but Black interrupted him by 
exclaiming, " Oh ! no, I haven't, I only saw him t'day 
before yesterday, and tell'd him how Lizzie got out 
o't Barebone, and where she were — I'd not seen Exe for 
years while then — he's been abroad, and been ship- 
wrecked and at far-end " 

" Stop, stop," said Frederick, "we cannot deal with 
these matters, he must be taken to the proper autho- 
rities ; my mercy can do nothing now, it is not in my 
power, Black ; you must abide the issue." 

The great cursing, swearing, blustering bully, who 
(iould abuse pauper women, insult tottering old men, and 
flog pauper boys, cried like a baby, and implored Esdaile 
to let him go, to let him get off out of the country, to 
have mercy upon him now that the real murderer was 
found out, to forgive the lie he told about his brother, 
and to forgive the assault he made upon him at Notown. 

" The last 1 forgive you freely," said Frederick, " it 
is the only good thing I know you to have done. You 
did perhaps, on that night, run some risk to save your 
friend; you may not have been wholly selfish then; 
but for the rest I cannot answer ; you must come with 
me. 

A cab was sent for, and Black was safely deposited 
under lock and key. 

. '^ There is yet one thing to do," said Frank; "a 
woman in the Barebone lodge to-day whispered to Bill, 
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as I passed through the inner door, * He's one of Mr. 
Esdaile's friends, we must tell Black he's bin here' — 
there is some conspiracy in the matter, we must secure 
them all." 

" Quite true," said the Superintendent of the K divi- 
sion, who had met them at the police-office, " two of my 
men shall accompany you," and the four started on this 
errand. 

Bill and the helper were on the look-out, and in a few 
minutes understood the errand upon which the four 
visitors had come; they made no resistance, and in a 
short time Exe and Black, the deputy gate-keeper, and 
the helper from Lazarus's ward, were under the strong 
arm of law. Poor Lizzie lay meanwhile senseless in 
an adjoining hospital. 

9^ 0^ ^p ^^ ^^ 

From the day of his committal to take his trial for 
the murder of William Graham, the police-constable of 
Notown, Exe maintained a dogged silence. He was 
sullen and gloomy, he would scarcely touch his food, 
and became every day more emaciated. At night he 
lay awake, or was heard moaning and howling in his 
feverish sleep. He refused to see every one who sought 
admission to his cell, and he met proffered kindness with 
muttered curses or a vacant stare. To the few who 
saw him it was evident that his mind was tottering, and 
that daily and nightly he became more inhuman and 
horrible. 
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It was no consolation to Eichard Exe that the great 
Dr. Sanspareil had come to the rescue, and had under- 
taken his defence. That his patron was prepared to 
swear that the prisoner, Bertrand Aix, was his assistant 
in Algeria in the year 18 — (that in which the constable 
Graham was shot at Notown). Exe cared not that the 
great firm of solicitors, Messrs. Humbug and Humbug, 
Brothers, had, under the direction of Sanspareil, engaged 
tor the defence Serjeant Whiting and Thunder Stor- 
mer, K.C. Still .less did he hope from the fact that 
the judge had been relieved from the agonies of gout 
by the skill of the mighty Sanspareil ; for Baron Even- 
hand was to act with him in this case, and it was well 
known that the Baron had more regard for justice than 
for the welfare of his learned brother's toe. 

Exe cared nothing for all these chances of escape ; he 
maintained dogged silence until the day of trial came. 
He knew well that his deserted wife was now outside 
the circle of his influence, and that the truth would out 
He could hope nothing from his faithless coadjutor Black, 
for he had deserted him in his hour of need ; and, traitor 
to Balph Esdaile, in years gone by, he would be nothing 
loth to betray now the associate of his perjury, Bagley 
would be there, and his evidence would have some value 
now. Exe knew well that his own pistol had been found, 
and that Dr. Salter would prove that the bullet found in 
Graham's body could have been discharged from its 
barrel, but could never have entered that which belonged 
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to the former president of the Notown Reform Associa- 
tion. He had heard of the evidenoe that Mr. Woolett 
could supply, and that thus his own perjury would be 
established beyond all doubt. He had seen the energy 
with which Frederick Esdaile could array himself 
against him ; he had felt the determination even of the 
tip of his finger, when he was seized in the casino ; 
and ho well knew that nothing would be left undone 
that could secure his condemnation. But, " There is 
one chance of life,'* he thought — and this he might 
clutch at by pleading " guilty." 

The day of trial came; and the crowded court, and 
its thronged avenues, told of the eagerness with whicli 
men and women rush to see a tragedy on the real stage 
of human life. Exe pleaded " guilty ; " and notwith- 
standing the outcry of Itoget, who recognised in Dr. 
Sanspareil the great Zalkiel of Lyons, a misdcmcanom- 
from the consequences of which Jacques escaped only 
through his admitted ignorance of the decorous respect 
due to English law, " the sentence of death " was 
passed, and Exe was taken to the solitude of the con- 
demned cell. 

For some days he remained in sullen silence, and 
would only take food under compulsion. He gnawed 
his prison walls, and yelled despairingly in his fitful 
sleep. His face became wild and ferocious, and he 
cmsed the chaplain who came to urge repentance on 
him in his latest hours. Ilis look had become almost 
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idiotic; and day "by day, vestige after vestige of humanity 
disappeared. His sentence was deferred, because the 
physician of the gaol reported that his reason had fled ; 
and he was ordered to be removed to the wards of 
St. Luke's. One evening, before this order had taken 
effect, and while Exe still supposed that his doom was 
unrepealed, Dr. Sanspareil arrived at the prison-gates, 
and by bribing the turnkeys obtained admission to Exe 
in his cell. 

At first, the two eyed each other without speaking ; 
a fierce malignity darkened the face of Exe, while rage 
and desperation glared on the countenance of his 
visitor. 

" Perverse dolt ! " at length Zalkiel exclaimed, '* you 
have brought this upon yourself, by your idiotic plea of 
* guilty.' You threw away your last chance of rescue." 

" Aye ! but nothing better could have been obtained 
by yielding to your advice," retorted Exe, in the inac- 
curate but inflated French which he had learnt from 
Zalkiel ; aroused once more to consciousness at the sight 
of the man whose dupe he had been. " The murder is 
so long since passed I may perhaps now escape. I know 
the Englishman hates hanging, and his mercy may 
even now let me off." 

" To the devil with your foolery ! Why did you 
not tell me that that rascal Roget was to appear 
against you ? if I had known that, I would have left 
you to your fate, but now " 
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" But now," replied Exe, with a grin of malice, " but 
now Jacques Eoget has told the world who Monsieur 
le Docteur Sanspareil is. So I advise you to cut out of 
the way as fast as you can, or you may find your coach 
and four too slow for English hounds.'* 

" Despicable villain 1 who are you, to presume on 
giving me advice? Why did you not tell me that 
Roget was in England, if you care about my honour? 
-Know then that it was not to save your carrion flesh 
that I bestirred myself, but to keep that young mischief 
Bayli^re, alias Esdaile, whom you lied about, safe out 
of England;' 

" I knew you too well," muttered Exe, "to dream that 
it was for anything but your own benefit that you 
meant to shelter me, so now, great magician, you are 
caught in your own net, and perhaps you may soon find 
it too tight for you." 

" Incarnate fiend I murderous reptile," roared Zalkiel, 
holding out his right arm, and pointing scornfully at 
Exe, who clenched his fists, and shook with fury. 
" Tour fate is sealed, to the sink of perdition with you ! 
You are no more mad than I am, I have you now, and 
I will come to see you swing." 

"You will see me swing, will you?" growled Exe 
through his closed jaws, while his eyes glared wildly; 
and rising up, he drew back his foot, as if about to 
spring. 

" Yes; hanged, hanged," cried Zalkiel, with a derisive 
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laugh, as he turned half round to leave the cell ; " 1*11 
see jou hanging like a dog/' 

" I may be damned ten-fold more deeply, but that 
thou shalt never see," growled Exe, and at the moment 
he sprang like a wild beast upon Zalkiel, and seized 
him by the throat. He twisted himself round the stal- 
wart form of his victim, and thrust him on the floor. 
Zalkiel struggled in vain, his throat was in the grip of 
his assailant, and Exe knelt upon his chest. Not a 
gasp, nor gurgle escaped from the great magician's 
throat, but the big veins swelled upon his forehead, 
and the blood spouted from his mouth and nose. Exe 
held him fiercely still, and held him till the last pulse 
had beat, and the wizard's hand fell lifeless upon the 
stone floor of the cell. 

An hour after, when the lazy turnkey waked, he 
found Zalkiel lying pale as the stones upon which he 
had fallen, and Exe sitting beside the apparently lifeless 
form, playing madly with its long hair, and grinning 
and chattering with maniac glee. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HEART-SEARCH INGS. 

^* Celuijqui met"un'frein2ii la fureur dea flotB 
Salt aussi des m^chants arri^ter les^complots." 

Athalie, 

Leaving Exe a maniac in his dreary asylum, the course 
of our story conducts us to another old acquaintance, 
whose comfortless cell is found in the upper story of a 
monastery outside the walls of Home. Let us approacli 
the rusty gate, and roam over the cracked flag-stones 
that pretend to pave the interior quadrangle; let us 
walk round the cloisters, whose colonnades consist of a 
variegated row of antique columns, some of marble, 
some of porphyry ; here a Corinthian cornice, there a 
Gothic chaplet ; here an Italian arch, and there a base 
turned topsy-turvy for a capital. A sloping roof creates 
a broad eave, and the moss fills in every interstice. There 
are a few old monuments and many tombs. On one 
side is the conventual entrance to the chapel ; on another 
the door of the refectory. From the one issues an 
odorous breath of incense ; from the other, a savour of 
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onions and garlic. Here and there long galleries, that 
open on various sides, bear the inscription which indicates 
that no woman is allowed to cross these holy boundaries. 
It is a convent of Franciscans; and some of the 
fathers, in their brown serge girdled with rope, their 
shaven pates, shaggy beards, sandals^ and rosaries, are 
pacing to and fro. One of them is pulling the bell for 
vespers, and several are crossing the court-yard to the 
convent chapel. Some limp from the effects of stripes 
inflicted in recent penance, and many look pale with 
fasting. They have ranged themselves in a circle 
behind the altar, and, after kissing the ground which 
hides some sacred relics, begin their recitation. There 
are few to join their worship, but their sonorous tones 
echo grandly through the arches, and round the wooden 
screen. There is one brother who seems strange to the 
service. He has not yet said mass ; but he crosses his 
hands upon his breast, and prays devoutly, as he chants 
the words, 

** Moraris heu ! nimiB diu, 
Moraris optatus dies, . 
Ut te fruamur, nozii 
Linquenda moles corporis. 
His cum soluta yinculis 
Mens evolarit, O Deus 
Videre te, laudare te, 
Amare te, non deainet.** 

Let US follow him at the close of the office, as he 
mounts to the third story, and, winding along a narrow 
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passage, odorous with the smell of old clothes and cock- 
roaches, enters his cell. It is about twelve feet square ; 
on a wooden tressel are placed a straw mattrass and scanty 
coverlid ; the worm-eaten floor looks soiled, and a small 
ricketty table and three-legged stool complete the furni- 
ture. A common print of " Our Lady " hangs at the 
foot of the bed, and the whitewashed walls are adorned 
with rude pictures of martyred saints. On a small 
bracket stands a crucifix ; beside it lie handsome copies 
of the Breviarium and Missale Romanurrij and an Eng- 
lish **Book of Common Prayer," bound in splendid 
antique style. 

As the monk entered his cell, the sun cast his last 
rays over the Eternal City ; and a cloud of carmine hue, 
flecked with a network of golden light, left below it a 
semi-parabolic arch of pure sky, which took the loveliest 
tints of opal, emerald, and amethyst, all melting into an 
indefinable radiance. In the midst of this arch rose the 
dome of St. Peter's, and below it, on either side, swept 
the hills of Monte Orio and the ruins of the ancient 
city. The light shed a rich glow on the pale face of the 
Franciscan, and he said, " At length I have reached the 
bourne ; there stands before me God^s tabernacle amongst 
men ; there is the centre of all light and truth. I have 
eaten the body, I have drunk the blood of the Lord. 
Oh, what unspeakable peace, after all my doubts and 
questionings ! I stand now on no uncertain ground, no 
truth of my own discovery ; the whole Catholic Church 
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is responsible for it. On its inMlible autliority I must 
Becurelj rest. I sink or swim with it Sat the smi has 
set; I have a sacred duty to discharge. God knows 
how I loved her, and that it was she alone who kept 
me back from this home of all true love, this heaven 
upon earth. I must punish myself for that stray, 
devilish thought ;" and he gave his iron girdle a twist 
so that the sharp points pierced his flesh. " The very 
pain I bear for the thought of her is delicious ; but I 
ought to confess it ; — ^yet, not to Eosimoni — impossible ! 
I must destroy that Book of Common Prayer ; she gave 
it to me. It is my idol." He pressed it to his lips, 
Mid gazed on the inscription in her handwriting. " To 
the Reverend Eusebius Fairlight, with Clara Maberly's 
respectful gratitude." " Ah ! what a frightful influence I 
once wielded over her. — ^I dare not keep this treasure. It 
will be my ruin." He took into his hands that book, 
more precious to many an Englishman than any other 
book, save one ; that wonderful combination of wisdom 
and devotion, rich in the heraldry of England's worthi- 
ness, and stocked with the treasures of every age of the 
Church's history. " I dare not keep it," said he ; " it 
pollutes my sight now ... Oh, the lies that it tells ! the 
souls that it has damned ! Seed is it of the adulterer and 
the whore; the child of divorce and compromise ; the oflF- 
spring of schism, delusion, and damnable heresy . . . 
I have vowed unto God;" — and he tore the leaves from 
the binding, and cut them into shreds with his penknife. 
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He destroyed all, save the fly-sheet with the precious 
handwriting ; and, doubling this many times, he placed it 
in the secret pocket of his serge, with strange incon- 
sistency, saying, " It will nerve me for the undertaking. 
... I trust that I may yet complete her conversion ; 
but it shall be with her own full consent. Ave Maria ! 
the luxury will be too great to see her numbered among 
the sisters of the adjoining convent." Thus he mused 
until the evening had worn away, when late at night, 
as he still continued his devotions. Father Theophilus 
entered, exclaiming, " Eusebius, all is lost.'* 

" Lost ! " groaned Eusebius. And has she renounced 
for ever the hope of salvation ? Did you tell her that 
Eusebius Fairlight might soon become her confessor, 
and even confer upon her the dowry of Heaven? 
Did you bring to her mind the remembrance of the 
special grace conferred upon her by him, even while he 
was the priest of a fallible Church ; when, by the taper's 
Kght, she confessed to him the sins that burdened her 
conscience, and received at his hands priestly absolu- 
tion ? Did you—" 

^* I told her all, Eusebius, but I fear that she has lost 
the grace that had been given to her, that her faith in 
the Church is shaken, and that she has deluded herself 
into the hope of being saved by some other channel 
than that only one which Christ has appointed." 

" But, Theophilus, we must seek to win her back 
again to the faith; to bring her into that Church in 
which alone salvation can be found," 
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" It is too late, brother," rejoined Theopliilus. " My 
belief is that Mgr. Rosimoni's ill-judged plot, to which I 
was made an unwilling party, has ruined all, and now I 
fear she is beyond our reach, for she has left Rome in the 
:^tna, en route for England." 

" Alas, alas ! " moaned Eusebius, " I must spend this 
night in prayer and fasting, if haply it may avail for the 
salvation of her precious soul." 

Bitter indeed was his agony when, a few days later, 
he heard of the wreck of the ^tna; and the only shade 
of consolation that he could appropriate to himself was 
found in the faint hope that by constant prayers and 
masses he might avail to deliver Clara from the purgatory 
in which he tried to persuade himself she was imprisoned. 

But Theophilus would not allow him even this scanty 
comfort. " There is no hope for her," he reiterated, 
" none whatever ; she is in the bottomless pit of an 
unbaptized heathen ; she sinned against light, and her 
eternal portion must be blackness of darkness for ever." 

" But, Theophilus, did not the Lord say, ' In my 
Father's house are many mansions ' ? She was so near 
to the kingdom of heaven, may she not be saved so as 
by fire?" 

" Alas ! Eusebius, art thou also deceived ? Dost thou 
not know full well that without the pale of the Church 
salvation is impossible? 'Qui crediderit salvus erit; 
qui vero non crediderit condemnabitur.' " 

Eusebius heaved a long deep sigh, then turning to 
Theophilus, he said, "You are right, Theophilus; it 
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is even so ; but it is a hard saying. Leave me alone ! '' 
. . . *'This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting." 

While Jules Baylifere in his Nile boat, and Eusebius 
Fairlight in his cell, were each afflicting his soul, on 
account of Clara Maberly's untimely death, she and 
her aunt were pleasantly settled on the Lung* Arno at 
Florence, enjoying the varied charms of nature and art, 
in which that fascinating city is so rich. Mrs. Craigie 
had been induced by her fellow-passenger, Mr. Colman, 
to land at Leghorn and proceed to Florence, and thus 
she and her niece were sav^d from being involved in 
the wreck of the ill-fated ^tna, Clara's curiosity had 
been not a little excited about Jules BayliSre, and she 
had wished to go to Florence for the purpose of trying 
to discover some of his previous history. Although she 
had seen so little of him, yet he haunted her memory 
more than any other individual whom she had met in 
her travels. She could not account for this, but after 
a little self-examination, she decided that it certainly 
arose from the fact that he was an extraordinary person ; 
there was something so mysterious about him ; he spoke 
English so wonderfully well for a foreigner ; he was so 
thoroughly gentlemanlike ; he reminded her so strongly 
of some one she had seen before, though she knew not 
who it was ; his thoughts were so original, his mode of 
expressing them so full of beauty ; he was so daring, so 
enthusiastic, and altogether so noble, that .it was im^ 
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possible that any one who had known him ever so 
slightlj, shonld forget him. Such were Clara's musings 
one daj as she crossed a bridge that spans the Amo, 
when her attention was attracted by a picture which 
wa3 exposed to view in one of the shops which line the 
sides of that particular bridge. It was a crayon sketch, 
and at the first glance Clara took it for the work of 
some old master, but on inspection she discovered in 
one comer the name of Jules BayU^re, with the two final 
letters conspicuously enlarged. What could that mean ? 
She was at a loss to conceive. She inquired the price, 
which she thought rather exorbitant; but the dealer 
assured her that it was tr^ hon marchS ! for it had been 
done by a French artist, whose copies of the old masters 
were much in request and very scarce, as he had been 
cruelly assassinated. Clara purchased the sketch, and 
deposited it safely fi*om the observation of curious eye 
It happened also that Mr. and Mrs. Colman occupied the 
lodgings in which Jules had been placed by Major 
Hampden's bounty, and they gleaned from his attendant 
occasional scraps of information. They were told that 
he was a French journalist, and that political animosities 
had caused his midnight assassination ; but the general 
belief had been that he had stabbed himself in a fit of 
desperate love for a young French girl who preferred 
his rival. Clara could make but little of these floating 
rumours, and she failed to collect anything like credible 
information. 
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Clara^s interest in Monsieur Bayli^re was intensified 
on one occasion by portions of a note which she received 
from Alice Martyn, in which, after two or three pages 
about her own cliildish griefs and pleasures, Alice went 
on to say, " But I had almost forgotten to tell you that 
mamma sent the sad news about you to uncle Arthur, 
and he wrote back very soon, and said that he and 
Monsieur Jules were so grieved about it, and that 
Monsieur Jules never ate anything all day, and was 
quite ill for several days after.** Alice little thought of 
the spark which her childish prattle was helping to fan 
into a flame; but Clara read those lines over many 
times, and although she said to herself that it was very 
unlikely that Monsieur Bayliferc should think or care 
anything about her, yet she would not for the world 
part with the pleasure which those tidings gave her. 
« « « « # 

It was on a lovely afternoon in May, when the varied 
panorama seen from the Schweitzer Hof at Lucerne be- 
came strangely beautiful ; the snowy peaks around the lake 
stood out like burnished silver in the sunlight ; Pilatus 
frowned on the right beneath his turban of tattered mist, 
and the shaggy sides of the Righi were decked in their 
purest green. The snowy battlement of Alps cast their 
glory into the mirror-like waters, now so calm, so still, 
so loveable, that it was difficult to realize the stormy 
waves through which a Gessler turned to the chained 
lion at his feet, to steer him. 
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^^ Let 118 moant die BelTidere tliis evening, dear 
mamma/* said Clara Mabeily, ^ that we may watch the 
sunset." 

*^ Gladly, me deer ; there is always a sunset going on 
somewhere, and a sunrise too, and we should be ever 
ready to gaze on that which scatters forth the beauty 
that is in the heart of Grod." 

Just as Mrs Craigie finished speaking, they saw Mr. 
and ^Irs. Colman coming towards them with a bundle 
of letters and newspapers. ^Ir. Colman had torn open 
the latest copy of the TimeSy and turned to that mournful, 
never absent, list of sorrows, which darkens a page of 
every joumaL He glanced through the obituary and 
read as follows : — 

" On the 23d of April, in a tent near the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh, of Angina Pectoris^ Major Arthur Hamp- 
den, C.B. late of the Honourable East India Company's 
♦Service, aged 66." 

" The brave old man ! " exclaimed Colman. " He 
knew well how to live and how to die." 

" Aye," replied Mrs. Craigie, " the Lord had taught 
him how to die, by dying for him, and telling him so ; 
and he sleeps there, where Israel was gathered to his 
fathers, and though the way may have been dark, I 
canna doubt but there was light in his dwelling." 

" Poor Jules ! " thought Clara. " What will he do ? 
My heart bleeds for him ; he has lost his only Mend. 
How I should like him to know that there are some 
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who feel for him I What will become of him now, poor 
fellow?" 

" May we not take a quiet row upon the lake this 
lovely evening?" asked Mrs. Colman. 

" Well, for mysel," replied Mrs. Craigie, " I would 
prefer to go quietly to my chamber after hearing this 
news ; but I see no cause why you young folk should na 
enjoy a little excursion ; but be sure you take care of 
this darling o' mine, and bring her safe back again before 
sunset." 

So saying Mrs. Craigie returned to the hotel, while 
the others walked down to the mooring-place, seated 
themselves in a little boat, that was decked with a 
crimson and white awning, and in a few minutes were 
gliding over the lake of the Four Cantons, gaining at 
every splash of the oars, some new life-long keepsake 
of beauty. 

At one moment, some of the snowy giants of the 
Oberland rose ghostlike behind the precipitous rocks of 
Uri ; the next, the cultivated plains and smiling land- 
scapes of Schweitz lay before them. Here they saw the 
reach of blue waters towards Alpnacht, and there they 
had forced back upon their memory all the romance and 
"modem epic" of Swiss struggles for liberty. The 
waters were so still, that to plunge the oar into the 
glittering picture that shone through the solid crystal, 
appeared like a wanton spoliation of some beautiful 
work of nature. At times the oars were poised on the 
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tiny bulwarks, and the voyagers felt as if they were 
suspended in a gossamer balloon, in the centre and focus 
of some unearthly scene of enchantment, some dream of 
Paradise, that had been for a moment realized. The 
Banz des Vaches was trilled from the mountains ; the 
note of the cuckoo was heard in the distance ; and now 
and then a merry boat's crew passed, singing wild 
catches. One such party who came from Fluellen, shouted 
to Colman, who was steering, with only a lad to 
assist him, and warned him to observe the cloud that 
wreathed Pilatus. But the sunset was not yet at 
hand, and although a breeze rose up from Fluellen, and 
ruffled the surface of the lake, and two or three streaks of 
black cloud shot up like young daemons, and spreading 
out their wings, sat brooding on the mountain tops, yet 
there was no change either in the sky or on the water, 
that would have excited the alarm of one who had only 
small experience of that dangerous lake ; and still the 
little boat floated idly under the shadow of the Bighi. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MEETING OP THE WATERS. 

"Love took up the Harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, which trembling, passed in music out of 
sight." LooKBLET Hall. 

On a bright May morning, a solitary pedestrian was 
seen descending the St. Gothard Pass, which, as all 
the world knows, conducts through the grandest of 
mountain gorges, to the lake of the Four Cantons. The 
traveller moved along with rapid and elastic step ; his 
face was bronzed by eastern suns; his whiskers, 
moustache, and beard, had mingled into one dark mass, 
and yet were so arranged that all the curves of a deli- 
cately chiselled and expressive mouth were revealed. 
He was rather above the middle height, slightly formed, 
but muscular and agile. His dark hair hung in clus- 
tering curls beneath a large felt hat, around which was 
twisted a roll of white muslin, after the fashion of 
Eastern travellers. There was the appearance of youth 
in his figure and gait, but on his face were inscribed 
deep lines of thought, that told of stem conflict and 
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bitter sorrow. At the same time, the firmly compressed 
lips, and calm serenity of the large clear eyes, indicated 
that those conflicts had issued in victory, — that those 
sorrows had wrought out peaceable fruit. 

The traveller halted as he crossed the celebrated 
bridge which spans the roaring torrent of the Reuss, 
and leaning over the parapet, gazed into the abyss 
beneath. " If I take the next steamer dijrect to Luzem," 
said he to himself, " I shall be there two, perhaps three 
days before Frederick can arrive ; the suspense will be 
intolerable wherever I rest ; I will move on slowly, and 
not get to Luzem until I can expect to meet him. I 
will stay to-night at Fluellen, go to-morrow to Weggis, 
and loiter on the shores of the lake until the following 
day. I might climb the Righi, but I can enjoy no sun- 
rise until I have seen his face again. How surprised 
Fred will be to hear of the dear old Major's bequest ! 
What help he will give me ! and I shall be able to return 
him a famous professional fee. Will not every inch of 
soil be analysed, and every layer of subsoil geologized 
upon ? and will we not carve out grand schemes for the 
future ? But the crown of all is, the estate being within 
a few miles of Maberly, Clara shall come and visit our 
little pet Katie, and I should not wonder if old Sir Isaac 
positively gets into a genial mood with Fred ; and as to 
Clara, she is sure to love him, for any woman must, if 
he paid her the least attention ; and beside there is little 
doubt that the old boy sent her away on that account. 
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Then, that letter of the dear old Major, what a treasure 
it is I It helps me to tejoice in all this mercy a thou- 
sand times more than if it had been merely a bequest." 
He took from his breast pocket a letter, the folds of 
which had been almost worn into splits, while its 
rumpled surface indicated that showers of tears had 
been rained upon it. It ran as follows : — 

** Dear Kalph, 

" Whenever you come into possession of this letter, 
it will be, because I shall have passed away from the 
world of seeming, to that of being. I have often been 
chin-deep in the river of death, and I find that * the 
bottom is good.' Should my summons come this night, 
I feel that through the infinite worthiness of Christ, I 
can say, * He will keep what I have committed to Him.' 
He is *the Amen,' — the Life, the Word of God. 
My only regret is, the thought that I may be called 
away, before your brother succeeds in securing for you 
an honourable return to your native land, but of his 
ultimate success I have not the slightest doubt. I wish 
now to inform you, that before I left Alexandria, I 
added a codicil to my will, by which I bequeathed to 
you a small estate called Alicester, in the county of 
Oaklandshire, within seven miles of the little town of 
Maberly. It is a property that will entail upon you 
considerable responsibilities, and will demand the exer- 
cise of discretion, energy, and benevolence. It will 
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need much care to bring it into good working condition, 
and there are schools, and other charities in the neigh- 
bouring village which I commit to your care. You 
will find that the position it will give you demands high 
principle, manly prudence, and a loving spirit. I feel 
that my time is short, and I can only leave with you a 
few general instructions and principles, which I believe 
it will be your aim to follow 

:ic :ic :ic ^ 

I think, I hope, I pray, that we may through the 
grace of Christ meet again, dear Ealph. Love is not 
an earthly and perishable thing. Love is of God — and 
the love of man, the love of the brethren, — ^the love of 
man to man, — aye, and the love of man to woman too, 
will no more die in death, than will the love of God 
Himself. Never forget, dear Ealph, that though you 
were as wise as Socrates, as thoughtful as Bacon, as 
profound as Pascal, — ^yet, * Except a man be converted, 
and become as a little child, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven.' So said the King and Brother of man, 
in whom the kingdom of Gx)d came, — and ever comes. 
In Him, Ealph, there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus. Ealph, your mother's prayers will be heard for 
you. Tour brother and sister cease not to plead with 
GroA for your salvation, nor can you easily suppose that 
he has done so, who subscribes himself, 

" Tour loving friend, Arthur Hampden." 
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Ealph seemed nerved by his reperusal of these words; 
he folded the letter, and replaced it in his pocket, saying, 
*^ Such a death, as that of Major Hampden, seems like 
a positive revelation of "things unseen," — of heaven-— 
of God. Can spirits meet and interchange in their 
new world their long-cherished secrets ? And can they 
take messages from earth to heaven? Do those who 
are newly arrived with their freight of human thought, 
stand naked and open, before others who are long 
familiarised with heaven's glory, — or must they learn as 

they enter, to see and know all things in God ? Old 

queries these, which once racked me to the inner core 
of my spirit. I can leave all now in the hands of God, 
my father — mother — and friend almost as dear as either. 
It is His hand which hides ye from me I And another, 
of whom I dare not speak, of whom I dare not even to 
shape a thought, lest it should unman me . . . Pure, beau- 
tiful spirits I Lifted above the reach of passion, out of 
the contamination, the doubts — no, she had none — the 
clumsy methods, — the mysteries of earth — into the 
intuitions, the luminousness, — the everlasting love of 

heaven Ye form a constellation which revolve for me 

around my Polar Star, and I have now reached a latitude 
of thought, where neither it, nor ye, shall ever set . . . '* 

He aroused himself from a tearless reverie, in which 
he had gathered strength to make the fleet thoughts 
bless him, and continued his journey. 

At length he caught a distant view of the Lake of 
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Lozem, iuid bounded forward with all its aowaenirB 
strong within him, when he heard the sound of carriage 
wheeb close behind him ; and turning round, h^^ 
nised the face of the Italian Tetturino who had conyeyed 
himself and his Mends to Borne in the preyions antmnn. 
He was driying along at a forioos pace, as if some 
urgent business was on hand. As soon as the occupants 
of the carriage saw Ealph, they shouted, « Aspetta ! 
Aspetta!^^ most lustily; and, at the same moment, 
out jumped Jeremiah Stokes, Esq., while his friend, 
Augustus Nimport, E.N., who was of mcwre imwieldy 
bulk, hallooed from the carriage, "Bless my stars! 
Why Monsieur, what are you doing here? Going to 
Luzem? Quick, man ; jump up in a trice, and tell us 
your adventures. We shall but just catch the next 
steamer." 

Balph tried to elucidate that he was in no hurry, and 
should prefer leisurely walking on to Fluellen ; but he 
was forcibly dragged into the carriage, knapsack and 
all, and in five minutes was whirled rapidly down into 
the lovely valley in which the Pass of St. Grothard 
terminates. 

The old acquaintances heard with concern of Major 
Hampden's death, Mr. Stokes observing, that " he was 
the finest old cock pitted against the devil that I have 
ever seen. Wretched old sinners like me," continued he, 
" would be at a sad discoimt, if there were a few more 
such as Hampden. I never could swear in that man's 
presence, he was a sight worse than a parson." 
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" Don't talk such nonsense, Stokes," interposed Mr. 
Nimport. " Let us hear something about Egypt ; 1 
have a mind to spend next winter there." 

" Bless my soul alive, for my part, I hate to hear 
of a place before I go to it. Why it takes all the 
freshness out of it, I tell you." 

" It's all very well for a harum-scarum fellow like 
you, Stokes ; but I like to pick up information and see 
my way ahead. If Mrs. Thingamy and Miss What- 
d'ye-call-her had known their minds a little better 
when they left Home, there wouldn't have been all that 
shindy about them. Did you hear of the loss of the 
^tna, Baylifere?" 

" It all came," said Stokes, " of their setting out on 
a Friday, which the old girl did, to spite Providence 
or prejudice." 

" Well but," said Ealph, " what do you mean ? I 
heard of the wreck of a boat in which Mrs. Craigie 
whom we met a few times in Kome, and another lady, 
were said to have perished." 

" Bless my life, young cove, not a bit of it," re- 
plied Stokes, eyeing Ealph askance, and winking at his 
friend. " They have got nine lives ; it is not so easy 
to drown Presbyterians; those psalm-singing sinners 
float like corks. Fine girl, that — hey?" 

But Ealph was serious, and could brook no joking. 
He began to ask for further information, when the car- 
riage stopped alongside of the steamboat, which was 
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pnffing and blowing and ringing bells, with eveiy sign 
of hasty departure. 

" Come along," said Nimport, bnstling on ; " and 
we'll tell yon all we know, which isn't much." 

This left no option, and Ralph followed his portly 
friend on board, resolving to land at any Tillage where 
the boat might happen to touch. 

" Well," said Mr. Nimport, " for all I know, the 
pretty damsel is as safe as a mouse in a cheese, and the 
old woman too. I dare say you don't care about her 
though, do ye?" 

But this ambiguous treatment of the subject was not 
enough for Ralph ; nor could the field of Butli, nor Tell's 
Chapel, nor the gorgeous scenery of the lake, secure his 
attention, until he had satisfied himself that the fiery 
baptism of sorrow which he had imdergone — ^however 
valuable the lessons it had taught him — ^had been a need- 
less anguish. Could he have lifted the thin veil which 
hung over Clara at that moment, perhaps he would 
have given the world to have thought her back into the 
constellation of Polar stars, under whose light and 
guidance the dark way through the wilderness had be- 
come clear and bright to him. As the boat touched at 
Weggis, Ralph determined to stop there for the night, and 
he sprang on shore just under the shadow of the Righi. 
Perhaps the destiny which guides all human affairs had 
decreed that this should be a critical day to him. 

A stiff breeze had suddenly sprung up ; and the packet 
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had scarcely steamed out of immediate observation, 
when Ralph, who was sauntering on the shore, had his 
attention attracted to a little boat with a crimson awning 
over it, which seemed to be in some peril. He could 
only distinguish in it a single boatman, a gentleman 
who wore a tarboosh, and two ladies. They were evi- 
dently aware of their danger, and were pulling with all 
their might towards the shore on which he was walking. 
No other passenger had stopped at Weggis, and he was 
alone. The awning which half an hour before had 
been so delightful a shelter, now acted the part of a sail, 
and seemed in danger of being torn into ribands ; and 
evidently there was not a moment to lose if they would 
avoid the hurricane that was howling down the moun- 
tains. Ralph watched them with intense anxiety, and 
could not divest himself of an indefinable presentiment 
that the little skiff was in some strange way associated 
with his destiny. To his relief he saw the gentleman 
throw down his oars and begin to unfasten the awning. 
It was speedily untied on the off side and became quite 
unmanageable. The boatman, who was pulling with 
all his might, shouted to the gentleman. They were 
within a hundred yards of the shore ; but Ralph, who 
saw what they could not see so clearly, — the line of the 
Wast across the waters, and the advance of a mimic 
breaker on their stern, — shuddered at the sight. There 
was no one at the helm, and much depended on the 
strength of the boatman's arms, and the steadiness of 

02 
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his balance. The gentleman was fumbling with the re- 
maining fastening of the awning and vainly endeaTonr- 
ing to loosen it At length, he inadvertently stepped up 
on one of the seats the better to accomplish his object 
" Quick ! Quick !" roared !Balph ; but before the words 
were out of his mouth, a gust of wind, the new current 
of the waters, and the displacement of the centre of 
gravity, were too much for the young and inexperienced 
boatman to contend against ; — the little bark was upset, 
and appeared keel-upwards in the boisterous waters. 

There was no one near at hand : to have run in search 
of help would have been to throw away the only chance 
of rendering effective aid. Ealph, though a bad sailor, 
was a brave swimmer. Throwing off his coat and shoes 
he dashed into the lake, and struck out in the direction 
of the drowning party. He soon saw the red cap of the 
gentleman peep out of the water, and could distinguish 
his look of bewilderment as he gazed about for his com- 
panions. The truth at once flashed upon Ealph's mind 
and nerved him to fresh effort. He strained his eyes 
along the level of the waters with the desperation of one 
who would exorcise the waves for the spirit of her he 
loved. In another moment he heard a slight splash and 
a faint cry close beside him, and turning sharply round, 
he saw something like a lady's dress disappear beneath 
the waters. Down he dived, he knew not whither. 
Oh, the strange gleams of " darkness visible ;" the un- 
fathomable abyss ; the lines of light ! But just when 
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he felt that he must ascend for breath, a face, with long 
locks streaming wildly round it, came close to his ; — it 
was that oft-remembered face, just as he had seen it in 
his nightly visions and terrific dreams. He seized the 
dress with his teeth and put forth all his strength to 
ascend. How those five seconds lengthened out into a 
little eternity, as he was rising to the surface ! He had 
time to fear that he was drifting in the wrong direction ; 
that he was sweeping out to sea, instead of conquering 
the waves ; — then he struck his head against a log of 
wood that floated near him, and for a moment lost his 
clear consciousness ; and when it returned to him, she 
was clinging with a convulsive grasp around his neck. 
Ordinarily he could swim head and shoulders above 
water, but now the weight, the fatigue, the entangling 
dress forced his chin down to its level, and he felt that 
it was impossible to swim to shore, and that unless un- 
looked-for aid arrived, they must perish together. The 
only possible means of rescue that occurred to him was 
that of endeavouring to reach the boat, which still 
floated keel upwards within a few yards of them. After 
some laborious exertion he accomplished this object ; 
and then, by dint of a strenuous effort, he contrived to 
deposit his precious burden on the side of the keel, out 
of the reach of immediate danger. He saw that she 
breathed ; but anxious to ascertain what amount of con- 
sciousness she possessed, he could not help saying, 
** Dearest Effie, Effie — speak I " She made no response 
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beyond tliat of just opening her eyes, which she fixed on 
him for a moment ; a bewildered smile played over her 
features, and she sank again into a state of apparent 
unconsciousness. 

Ralph's next scheme was, by putting his hands on 
the opposite side of the upturned boat to that on which 
he had placed his charge, to lift her completely above 
the water, and try to push the vessel nearer to the shore. 
By this means he made some way; but at length re- 
solving upon a desperate effort to terminate the suspense 
which he felt he could not endure much longer, he 
raised her head upon his left arm, and passing it under 
her shoulder, clasped her tightly round the waist, and 
with his right arm swam to shore. By this time a 
crowd of peasants were collected from stray cottages on 
the margin of the lake, and a boat was just putting off 
to their assistance. Nerved by his enthusiasm to almost 
superhuman effort, Balph felt glad that no one had 
arrived to share with him the glory of saving Effie's life. 
Nor would he accept proffered help now that he had 
reached the land. He directed the boatman to put off 
to the aid of the gentleman, whose tarboosh he could 
still descry dancing among the waves ; and then re- 
placing his shoes and coat, which a small boy had 
picked up, he took the lovely treasure in his arms and 
made the best of his way towards the little inn where 
he had taken his own quarters for the night. Once 
there, he delivered her into the hands of some kind 
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Swiss ladies, who were ready to pay her every attention ; 
and then, almost fainting from fatigue and excitement, 
he threw himself on a couch in a state of complete 
prostration. 

In the general concern felt about the young lady 
her deliverer was forgotten; in his concern about her 
he forgot himself; and as he lay near a bright wood fire 
in the aalle h manger ruminating on the strange events 
of that afternoon, he completely lost sight of his own 
danger. From time to time he eagerly inquired after 
the welfare of the patient, and received satisfactory 
accounts of her progress. She was quite conscious — she 
was restored to warmth — she was sleeping sweetly. 
Night drew on, and cold shivering fits came to warn 
Ralph of his sclf-forgetfulness; but he fancied a few hours' 
rest would make him all right, and taking a basin of hot 
tea, he retired to his chamber. He could not sleep, but 
that did not distress him. He lay in a kind of delirious 
ecstasy at the thought of having saved the life of her 
who had unriddled, for him the mystery and the pre- 
ciousness of life ; — of her, in the love of whom his selfish- 
ness had first been smitten ; — of her, under the misery 
of whose supposed death he had begun to live anew. 
" Surely she must be saved for me," thought he ; 
then he recalled the bright smile that played over her 
face at the moment when, as he foolishly fancied, she 
had recognised him. In such sweet delusions the hours 
of night wore rapidly away, and though he felt very far 
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from well, and thought at times that he might have taken 
a serious chill, yet hope chased away fear, and joy 
absorbed anxiety. Little recked he, amid his musings 
on that portentous night, of the agonising sorrow, the 
bitter self-sacrifice, the pure, unselfish joy which would 
subsequently result from his mysterious association with 
the girl whose life he had saved. The morning dawned ; 
the sun rose with bright warm beams, and Balph got 
up and looked out upon the lake. He felt feverish and 
ill ; his mouth was parched, and his head ached dizzily ; 
but he mibst see her again : he would try and fight 
away his illness ; he would dress himself, and go out in 
the fresh air. 

Clara awoke when the sun shone into her chamber, 
apparently well and cheerful, but feeling at first as 
though some frightful dream had passed over her, and 
somewhat at a loss to comprehend where or with whom 
she was. Seeing strange faces in her room, she asked 
eagerly for Mrs. Craigie ; and when told that she was at 
Luzem, but had been sent for, she replied, " Then 
where have you brought me to ? Am not I at Luzem ?" 
Then passing her hand over her eyes she said, " What 
has happened ? Have I not been in some danger ? I 
seem to remember that I was floating on a sunny sea, 
and there were mountains — snow glories ; and suddenly 
there came a strange darkness, and a well-known face 
gleamed through it on me, and seemed to assure me of 
deliverance ; and with that bright, eager look upon me, 
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I seemed to fall asleep ; and I retaember nothing more. 
Am I alive ? — am I dead ? — am I in prison ? Pray tell 
me what has happened ; where am I? — " 

One of the ladies who had so kindly tended her, gave 
in reply, a few particulars of the state in which she had 
been delivered to their care ; " but,** said the kind nurse, 
" the gentleman who saved you is in the house, and he 
will be able to tell you all that you desire to know." 

" Oh, let me rise directly I *' said Clara ; " and tell him 
that I shall be ready to see him in half an hour." 

In her simplicity she imagined it could be no one but 
Mr. Colman, and she longed to thank him for the efforts 
he must have made to save her, and to learn something 
of his wife and Mrs. Craigie. What was her surprise 
when, on his being informed that she was ready to 
receive him, she saw enter the little salon, with a look of 
weariness and suffering on his fine countenance, no other 
than Jules Baylifere. At first she was so confounded 
that she sat speechless on the couch; her lips were 
frozen, her eyes flashed with fear and wonder; then 
-covering them with her hands, she cried almost hysteri- 
cally, ** It cannot be. Am I in a dream ? Speak, 
Monsieur Baylifere : is it, can it be you? " 

" It is true. Mademoiselle ; you are not dreaming. 
It is I, to whom this blessedness has been given." 

Though his voice was thick with emotion, yet it 
sounded so natural to her ears, which had often dwelt 
upon its well-remembered tones, that she was at once 
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recalled to self-possession, and taking his hand in both 
of hers, she gazed into his fiuse with an electrifying 
look, and asked him beseechingly to explain all. 

As he gave her some details of the events of the pre- 
ceding afternoon, he inquired, " Did you not recognise 
me when 1 was bearing you on my arm through the 
raging waters?" 

" No," said she, " but I saw you as in a dream. All 
night I have been talking to you ; and when I awoke 
and found myself in this place with strange faces around 
me, I felt as if it could not be all a dream, and I felt as 
if the world was indeed a dreary place without you." 

Jules fell on his knee before her, and said with 
a choking voice, " Dearest lady, will you suffer me 
then, to tell you how the mere thought of you has 
turned, for me, this dreary world into a paradise." 

" It is very strange," she continued, in a half musing 
tone, as if scarcely conscious of what he had been saying ; 
" it was only yesterday I had been thinking of you 
and wondering what had become of you. I have often 
wished to tell you how some of the beautiful things 
I heard you say had lived in my memory and revolu- 
tionized my feelings, and to thank you for the courage 
and promptitude by which you saved me from be- 
coming the victim of superstition ; and when I heard 
yesterday of Major Hampden's death, and thought of 
your desolation, I was- longing to send you some word 
of comfort." 
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" Is it possible/' lie replied, " that you have ever cast 
a thought after me since we parted on that strange night 
in Rome ? I have often feared that my conduct on that 
occasion had offended you, and yet I have dared to 
hope at times, that you would remember me with 
kindness ; would that I were more worthy of such 
a bliss ! " 

There was an emphasis on these last words which 
made Clara fear that she had exhibited more feeling 
than she intended, and with an affected indifference, she 
added, "Why, you know. Monsieur Bayliere, there 
are some persons whom nobody, having once seen, can 
forget. Moreover, it seems that you had not quite for- 
gotten me." 

" Pardon me," said he, " I have apotheosized you ; 
for months the horrors of shipwreck were always melting 
into the haze of heaven about my thoughts of you ; and 
oh, what a realization of all my dreams to see you as 
I saw you yesterday — as I see you now! " 

" Monsieur Jules, I must not listen to words like 
these, delicious as I confess they are." 

" Forgive me if I were thinking aloud in the ear of a 
tutelary angel," said he, rousing himself; " God knows 
I can bury thoughts with any man. I believe now 
that the stone may be rolled away from the door of the 
sepulchre, and an angel may sit in the dark grave ; but 
I may," — he continued in a beseecliing tone, — and then 
assuming a deep manly voice which seemed to say, 
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" I have a purpose of my own, nay — I will, I will hold 
you stm a8 a guardian aogel, aa ideal Ufe." 

'' Do not speak in a strain like this. My heart longs 
to thank you for yonr goodness, and yon make me afraid 
to do so," said she, her face and neck suffused with a 
crimson glow. 

Ralph felt that he could not bear much more, and 
eagerly as he longed to ascertain who she really was, 
and to strip off his own disguise, his resolution failed, 
and he rose to bid her farewell. He felt faint, and 
leaned against the sofa for support Clara observed the 
pallor which had succeeded the flush on his cheek, and 
the languid dim haze over his eyes, and she said in a 
tone soft and gentle as a sister's, " You look ill ; I fear 
you are suffering from your efforts on my behalf. What 
can I do for you ? Do, I entreat you, rest, and try to 
recruit yourself from the terrible exertion you must 
have made." 

Her agitation increased as his eyes wandered silently 
over her face, darting a strange fire through their hazi- 
ness ; at length he said, " I only wish to tell you a little 
of my history ; I hate the disguise under which I was 
long compelled to live; I have conquered much, but 
there remains more to conquer yet." 

" I know much about you," she rejoined, " from that 
sweet little Alice, and some other sources." 

"How much, how much?" he inquired eagerly. 
" Do you know my name? " 
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At that moment Mrs. Cralgie entered, followed by 
Mr. Colman, who after ascertaining, to his gi*eat relief, 
that Clara was safe and well tended, had started before 
sunrise to relieve her aunt's anxiety. 

" My precious lamb, God be praised that these e'en 
can brighten again wi' the sight of ye,** said Mrs. 
Craigie, as she folded Clara in her arms. " Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh i' the 
morning." 

With these words sounding in his ears, Ralph had 
retired from the salon; he repaired to his room, and 
threw himself on the bed, bewildered with the events of 
the past evening, the visions of the night, the mingled 
hope and joy and disappointment which floated in 
strange combination over his retrospect of that morning's 
interview. His thoughts were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Colman, who had come to say how 
anxious the ladies were about his health. He said 
further, that Mrs. Craigie was obliged by imperative 
business to return to Luzem, but she hoped that a day's 
rest would recruit him, and that she should see him at 
Luzem before she left. Ealph replied that he hoped a 
few houi's' rest would restore him, and he should, if 
possible, go to Luzem early on the following day. 
" Yes/' thought he, " to-morrow Frederick will come to 
Luzem, and then I shall be able to justify myself in 
their eyes, and introduce him to them. He will cover 
my unworthiness. Yes, I miMt go and meet Fred. 
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Though all the forms of fever were upon me I must go ; 
I would go in my shroud, rather than not go at all." 
After seeing that Balph was made as comfortable as 
circumstances permitted, and advising him to keep quiet 
through the day, Mr. Colman hade him farewell. As 
he left, Ealph gave into his hand a note addressed to 
Mrs. Craigie, which he had managed to write, and which 
ran as follows :— 

" Madam, 

" Would that Major Hampden were at hand to 
help me to tear away in your presence the cloak of 
disguise under which I have laboured for some years ! 
It is now my highest honour, as I should once have felt 
it my greatest calamity, to subscribe myself, 

" Tours very respectfully, 

" KALPH ESDAILE." 

Mrs. Craigie folded the note in her pocket-book, and 
resolved to say nothing to Clara of her discovery until 
they had rejoined Sir Isaac. 

Ralph heard in a few minutes the bustle of departure, 
the puffing of the steam-engine, and the ringing of the 
bell, and he crept to the window for another look. . He 
saw Clara turn repeatedly towards the hotel and look 
steadily at it after she had embarked, but he knew not 
that it was Clara. 

When the ladies returned to Luzern, they found a 
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letter from Sir Isaac, wherein he stated that it was his 
frill intention to reach Paris by the time that his letter 
came to hand, and expressed his urgent desire to 
welcome Clara and her aunt with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Craigie at once determined to make all her 
plans comport with her kinsman's natural wish to see 
his child after so long a separation, and forthwith she * 
set about preparations for starting on the morrow ; but 
although Clara's heart bounded at the prospect of again 
enjoying her father's smile, yet various reasons for delay 
presented themselves to her mind, and were successively 
elucidated to her aunt. She had ordered a new hat, 
and she did not believe it could be finished in time. 
Tlicrc was a glorious view from some hfeight near Luzem 
where Mr. Colman had promised to take her at sunrise. 
She expected a young friend on her wedding tour, to 
arrive at midnight, and she could not go away without 
a few hours' chat with her. But Mrs. Craigie's plan 
was fixed, and she could see no obstacle whatever in 
the difiicultics which appeared insurmountable to Clara. 
Accordingly, the courier was despatched to the Bureau 
des Diligences, to secure the coup6 for the two ladies to 
journey to Basle on the following day, A struggle was 
going on in Clara's mind that day ; she felt vexed and 
irritated that she had any feeling to counteract or dimi- 
nish the joy of once more meeting her beloved father ; 
yet she was wretched at the idea of tearing herself away 
from Luzem, and found it difficult to conceal her satis- 
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faction when the news arrived that the coup^ was en- 
gaged for three days to come. 

" It's pairfectly clear, me deer," said Mrs. Craigie, 
" that we canna' wait for that, and so we mnst jest take 
a conveyance to ourselves." 

Clara was about to make an objection, when in walked 
Mr. Colman. He also had been to the Bureau, and had 
come to suggest that they should all take a carriage 
together. His wife had not entirely recovered from the 
effects of her immersion, and would not be equal to 
travelling until another day had elapsed. This at first 
appeared a grave difficulty to Mrs. Craigie, but after 
some deliberations she yielded the point, and Clara 
obtained the day's respite for which she was so eager. 
She had now no doubt that Monsieur Bayli^re would 
come to Luzem before they should have left. Of course 
he would, what should there be, to keep him at Weggis ? 
If he felt poorly, he would come to Luzem for medical 
advice, and she should certainly see him again. All the 
afternoon she sat at the window, watching every boat 
that came up the lake, and scrutinising the passengers 
who landed from the steamer. The following morning 
found her at the same post. The waters of the lake 
seemed to have a perfect fascination for her; she 
declared that the mountains had never looked so 
glorious, and that she had never seen such light and 
shade, or colours so gorgeous, or reflections so perfect. 
No doubt all this was true ; but something more than 
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this kept Clara's heart spell-bound on the shores of 
Luzem's lovely lake. Why else did she start at every 
tap that was heard at the door of the salon, as though 
it were some fearful sound that might summon her 
either to stem duty or to painful pleasure ? Why did 
she sit hour after hour at that window, her bosom heav- 
ing with ill-suppressed anxiety, as the little steamer 
again and again discharged its cargo at the landing- 
place ? Why did her thoughts stray continually back 
to the little inn at Weggis, and dwell on the scene of 
the previous morning? Why did she try to reproduce 
every look, every word, every tone of Jules Bayliere ? 
Why did she tremble with anxiety lest he should be 
suffering from his heroic effort to save her, and more 
than half wish that she were near him to minister to 
his comfort, to learn more of his strange, mysterious 
history, to soothe his sorrow, and suggest to him true 
sources of consolation ? She declared to herself that she 
could not understand it — it was very absurd — no, it 
was not ; he had saved her life at the risk of his own, 
and it was quite natural. 

Thus fortified, Clara felt herself perfectly at liberty to 
give free scope to her thoughts, that they might lead her 
whither they would, and for another hour or more they 
were busily occupied with the interesting inmate of the 
little inn at Weggis, and still she sat watching for the 
return of the steamer in which she hoped he might 
arrive. At length she thought she saw him pass, but 
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it was only a glimpse, and he was lost among the crowd. 
A few minutes later came a tap at the door, which made 
the colour mount into Clara's cheeks, and the servant 
announced that a Monsieur wished to see Mrs. Craigie. 
That lady, who was busy writing, immediately gathered 
up her portfoUo, and, taking it in her hand, left the 
room ; but in so doing she unawares dropped a letter on 
the floor. Clara paced the room in a state of excitement, 
at one moment upbraiding herself for her weakness, 
and at the next giving way to an ecstasy of joy, such 
as the ineffable consciousness of being beloved can alone 
impart. She saw Love, as one may sometimes see a fair 
Italian landscape, through some ruined archway of the 
past, glowing in all the enchantment of distance, illu- 
mined by a heaven only to be seen, or supposed to shine 
upon the spectator, when the archway is crossed. As 
yet, she was not fairly front to front with the reality ; 
the fi-agrance and lusciousness of its dream were only 
borne on evening breezes through the portal, and a deep 
yawning moat without a drawbridge made it impossible 
to obtain any nearer view. Then she repeated to herself 
something that Jules had said or sung, as it were, out 
there amid the beautiful garden, and it seemed to her 
like the rich, sweet, melancholy tone of an unseen 
nightingale in the sunset or moonlight hour, as it 
warbles thus : " Say what you will — whether you listen 
or forbear, whether you sleep or wake — I will still sing 
on ; sing right through the deep night — ^sing of love — 
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sing until the morning dawn upon me.'* Thus she 
mused, fully expecting every moment to see the door 
thrown open, and Mrs. Craigie enter with Jules Baylifere. 
She began to school herself into composure, into calm 
gratitude, into a cool " How do you do ?'* "I hope you 
have recovered from your indisposition;** or into an 
ingenuous expression of feeling, that should, by its 
apparent unconstraint, disarm suspicion. As she was 
trying to " get up" sundry little speeches, she noticed a 
piece of paper that lay upon the floor, which she picked 
up, saying to herself, " What can he be doing all this 
time with mamma ? I hope he has not said too much 
to her: I shall never forgive him if he has." As she 
unfolded the paper, the words "Ralph Esdaile"met 
her eye ; altogether electrified with surprise, and scarcely 
knowing what she did, she glanced rapidly over the 
brief note which had casually fallen into her hands. 
" This, then," said she, " explains what was so strange 
and mysterious about him. I see it all now," and her 
eyes filled with tears, as she continued, " Poor fellow ! 
How he must have longed sometimes for a sister's voice 
of kindness ! Oh that I had known this before, I might 
have greeted him almost as a friend, and for his brother's 
sake might have shown him some little sympathy with- 
out any appearance of impropriety.*' 

When Mrs. Craigie re-appeared, Clara exclaimed, 
*^ Where is he, dear mamma? Where is he V" 

p2 
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" Who, me deer?" replied her aunt. 

" Monsieur Bay . No ; I must not deceive you. 

I picked up this note which you accidentally dropped, 
and it has thrown floods of light over all that has 
seemed mysterious and perplexing about him. Where 
is he ? I must see him ; indeed I must." 

"See whom, me deer? There has been nobody 
here but the cordonnier, who brought my new shoes." 

This quaint transition from Clara's almost tragic 
state of mind to one of the common-places of life, so 
tickled her fancy that she could not refrain from burst- 
ing into a hearty laugh, which helped to conceal from 
her aunt the real state of affairs. 

Mrs. Craigie assured Clara that she had left with the 
waiter a very civil note which she had written to Mr. 
Esdaile^ in which she had asked him to call for them in 
Paris. Many times during their long journey, Clara 
pleased herself with the prospect of seeing him in Paris, 
and often she occupied her thoughts in contriving how 
she should relate Ralph's story to Sir Isaac so as to 
propitiate his good-will, and ensure from him a kind 
reception. 



While Clara had eagerly watched for the arrival of her 
deliverer at Luzem, he was still lying ill at Weggis. 
On the day that he expected his brother, he had made 
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several attempts to dress, and set out to meet him at 
Luzern. After repeated efforts, he felt that it would be 
madness to persist, and at length he relinquished his 
purpose. It was a bitter disappointment; but Balph 
had now learnt to suffer bravely, and to submit with 
patience. He accordingly wrote a hasty note to Frede- 
rick, which he consigned to the care of a sharp lad whom 
he had seen on the evening that he had reached Weggis, 
and whom he directed to go to Luzern to meet the dili- 
gence on its arrival from Basle. Then adding a minute 
description of his brother's appearance, he charged the 
youth to give him the note, and to bring him at once to 
Weggis. 

" Before sunset he will be here," said Ralph I ** The 
sight of him will do me more good than hogsheads of 
physic." 

Those who know what is the love of brothers to 
each other, perhaps the purest love of earth, — a 
love which is the ideal relation of man to man ; the 
form of love which we know, from Christ's own 
words, to have survived the resurrection unimpaired, 
and to be, in its relation to individuals^ the highest 
type of all His love : those who know what it is for 
two such streams of love breaking from the same water- 
shed to take divergent courses — the one to leap wildly, 
precipitously, from cliff to cliff in many a mad plunge, 
apparently useless, and at times destructive — ^the other 
flowing quietly yet strongly, steadily, reaching some 
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great plain of life, turning many a mill-wheel, receiving 
many tributaries^ and rolling on to nobler work ; — those 
who know anything of the joy of two such streams when 
once they flow together, in augmented volume and 
renewed energy, may understand something of the antici- 
pations of Frederick and Ralph Esdaile on that day so 
memorable to both of them. 

Their separation had been commenced so roughly, 
and perpetuated so darkly. Suspicions had been uni- 
versal, and poor Frederick for many months had 
sustained his faith against the world. Upon the frailest 
thread of hope, he had dangled over the abyss of doubt 
and despair, about his mother's son. All this had been 
aggravated by the lamentable divergence of their reli- 
gious faith, their principles, their pursuits — ^yet, love 
triumphed over all doubt, and love cast out all fear. 
Love made them both one. Love to each other made 
them worship each other's ideal. How much had they 
to talk about ! How many of Ealph's travels, dangers, 
sorrows, hopes, were positively groaning for utterance ! 
He could find no listener like Frederick ! How much of 
his own history can Frederick only explain ! There are 
dark hours of suspicion, toil, fear, which have never been 
put on paper. Then there are volumes of information 
about Kate and Frank, — the terrible tragedy — the tender 

love. How will they venture on that? Oh, Heaven I 

deal the inevitable blow gently ! . . . Let it not stun them ; 
spare them awhile to each other's love ; to mutual hopes ; 
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to feel that " No " and " Yes " are brothers now ; tliat 
they have, while preserving much that is charac- 
teristic of each, come within the radiance of the same 
sun ! Let tlicni bdsk awhile together in its great 
light, ere they have to kneel together beforQ the same 
cross, 

flfr w w 4fr 4fr w 

We will not intrude on their meeting. Frederick was 
duly apprised of his brother's illness, and came at once 
to Weggis. The hours glided rapidly away ; the sight 
of Frederick seemed to have rebuked the fever from 
which Ralph had suffered, and in a few days he was 
well enough to move on to Luzem. They went at once 
to the Schweitzer Hof, where they learned that Mrs, 
Craigie had started two days before, en route for Paris. 
On being closely questioned, the waiter remembered that 
Mrs. Craigie had expected a gentleman to call on her, 
and, after a search of some minutes, he produced a note 
addressed to Mr. Ealph Esdaile, to the following 
effect:— 

"Respected Sir, — 

" Since my kinswoman and I are compelled 
by urgent business to travel at once to Paris, 1 fear 
that this may seem to argue my too great lightness of 
feeling towards one who has been made of so signal 
service to her. Ralph Esdaile is a name of which 1 
seem to know something ; although I can scarcely tell 
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to what purport. Perhaps on this point 70a may be 
able to give me information, if, as I hope, we may have 
opportmiitj to converse before long in Paris. 

"My address will be Avenue Marboeuf, No. , 

where I will be happy to see you. 

" I am, yours in sincerity, 

"Janet Craigie." 
To Mr. K Esdaile. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TWO BROTHERS KNEEL BEFORE THE SAME CROSS. 

** He is our peace who hath made both one." 

iS^. Paul. 

" Thus everywhere we find our suffering God, 

And where H& trod 
May set our steps ; the Cross on Calvary, 

Uplifted high. 
Beams on the martyr hosts a Beaoon-light 

In open fight.. 

Mortal ! if life smile on thee, and thou find 

All to thy mind, 
Think, wha did once from heaven to hell descend. 

Thee to befriend ! 
So shalt thou dare foregoj at His dear call. 

Thy best, thme all.** 

The Christian Tear, 

" Nothing less than the word * divine ' will do, Fred," 
said Ralph, as they sat at their hotel window the morn- 
ing after their arrival in Paris, and looked out on the 
gardens of the Tuileries, half hoping that they might 
see Effie pass. " She is the true, the beautiful, the good ; 
that * which passeth knowledge' made real." Oh I how 
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Ralph longed to introduce her to his brother! but 
wearied with his journey, he patiently consented to 
remain quiet throughout the day. 

" Isn't it strange, Fred, that I should have brought 
Effie back again to life ? I wondered what you meant 
by Providence, when I groaned under black suspicions, 
and dared to deny its existence altogether, but I feel 
its reality now. It is grand to rise out of our own 
whimpering and fretting, into God's purposes ! Then 
Clara must be reserved for you. It will turn out so, 
Fred ; depend upon it, you grand old fellow ! I have 
not the least doubt that if I could only see old Sir 
Isaac, I should speedily convince him of his folly 
in putting his daughter out of your way. But where 
upon earth can she be? Have you no idea where 
she is?" 

"None worth having. I believe that she is not out of 
Europe ; but I am not quite sure of that, and Sir Isaac 
has taken care that I should not know much more; 
Benson never mentions her in his letters, but that may 
be mere accident." 

" Hey, lad I" rejoined Balph, in rich Yorkshire tone ; 
*' but it would be grand to find her out ; I feel twenty 
per cent stronger with the idea of it." 

" Dear Ralph ; don't excite yourself so much," said 
Frederick, as he saw the flush upon his brother's cheek ; 
" I am in no hurry for romance ; you know what love is, 
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and how silently it can not only live, but grow. This love 
has grown and strengthened, but it has not overpowered 
or weakened me; I am stronger with it than 1 was 
without it; it reigns in me, but I reign over it. It 
silent yet longer, this will not distress me. I have not 
fought against it, because I believe it good. We may 
gain strength by conflict, but we should not waste 
strength by needless fighting. I have indeed cherished 
a love, which to others, if they knew its existence, might 
appear hopeless, but if Clara should never know what 
that love has been, I shall not regret its influence; but 
now, Ralph, an hour's rest will be the best thing for you. 
There is no chance of reading you to sleep, so I shall go 
out and execute a few little commissions." 

Accordingly, Frederick Esdaile went out, and after 
making some purchases, he walked round by the Made- 
leine and across the Place de la Concorde. As he was 
examining the contents of certain tin cans shaped like 
the Tower of Babel, with which a poor man was laden, 
and tasting the " eau sucr^e," aniseed water, and other 
beverages, with which the Parisians love to regale them- 
selves, he observed an elderly gentleman come out of 
the Tuileries' gardens. He did not take much notice of 
the stranger, but just as he passed, Esdaile accidentally 
dropped a cane which he carried under his arm, and 
before he had time to pick it up, the gentleman stumbled 
over it and nearly fell. 
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"Pardon, Monsieur!" exclaimed Esdaile, with a bow 
and tone of Tiench jpolitesse. 

"Do pray talk English; you surely know me;" 
shouted the person addressed, in a noisy voice, and 
Esdaile saw to his astonishment that he was face to face 
with Sir Isaac Maberly. 

" I am very glad to see you," said the old Baronet, 
holding out his hand; " and should like some chat with 
you, if you will only give me some of our old mother 
tongue, in this confounded BabeL" 

Frederick felt surprised at the cordiality of Sir Isaac's 
tone and manner, for he had neither seen nor heard 
anything of him since the reception of his laconic note. 
However, there was no time for meditation, and Esdaile 
replied, " This is indeed an unexpected pleasure ; I have 
been longing for news of Benson. How is he ? I have 
ifot heard from him for months." 

" He was well when he wrote, thank God," said Sir 
Isaac with a sigh. Aurora Leigh remarks, " Some people 
always sigh in thanking God," but this was not Sir 
Isaac's habit. The cloud soon passed from his face, and 
his merry smile returned. 

"Miss Maberly is well, I hope;" continued Frederick, 
in as polite a tone as possible, but without any affecta- 
tion of indifference. 

K Sir Isaac had said in an angry tone, and with 
another intention than Polonius, " Still harping on my 
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daughter," Frederick would have been less surprised 
than he was with the answer. 

" She is very well, thank you ; she is in Paris with 
me ; you must come and see us." 

" In Paris !" Frederick exclaimed, with astonishment 
at the invitation, but with still greater astonishment at 
the wicked twinkle in the old man^s eyes. " It will give 
me great pleasure to call on you." 

" I was very glad, Mr. Esdaile," continued Sir Isaac, 
" to hear that your brother was quite cleared from the 
suspicions that so long clung to him. You worked 
nobly for him, sir, and I heartily congratulate you." So 
saying, he took Frederick's hand, and gave it such a 
shake as only an old English gentleman can ; but there 
was at the same time a look of suppressed emotion on 
his face which puzzled Esdaile. 

" Thank you much. Sir Isaac ! It is a great joy to 
me to know that the world at length agrees with, and 
endorses my opinion ;" and Frederick thought he could 
now see the reason why Sir Isaac's manner to himself 
was so completely changed. 

"Your brother is perhaps with you in Paris," Sir 
Isaac suggested. "Ah I I thought he might be; I 
should like to see him amazingly. Will you excuse 
short notice, and dine with us to-night at seven 
o'clock?" 

" It would give us both great pleasure, but I fear my 
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brother is scarcely well enough to-day. He had a 
sharp attack of illness in Switzerland, and has not yet 
recovered his strength." Sir Isaac expressed much con- 
cern at this intelligence, and made some inquiries as to the 
extent of Kalph's indisposition, but Frederick avoided 
any direct reference to the actual circumstances, and 
characterized the illness merely as a severe cold, the 
result of accidental exposure to wet. 

" Well, we shall at all events expect you," said Sir 
Isaac, " and I hope you'll bring your brother with you. 
Give my compliments to him, and tell him I think it 
will do him good. No. 50, Champs Elys^s. Remember, 
seven o'clock punctually, Greenwich time. Good 
morning;" and again there was a wicked twinkle in 
the Baronef s grey eye. 

"Has the old sinner been making too free with French 
wines at his d^eHner^^ said Frederick Esdaile to him- 
self, as he hastened back to his hotel. 

" It is quite clear," said Sir Isaac to himself, " that 
Mr. Esdaile has no notion who's who," and he chuckled 
over the fan in prospect, with a boyish glee. 

Frederick hastened back to the hotel to communicate 
to his brother the tidings of this fortunate rencontre. 
Ralph was inspired with new spirits and apparent 
strength. He immediately declared that he was up 
to anything, that he would call upon Mrs. Craigie and 
Effie to-morrow, and was eager to accept Sir ^Isaac's 
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invitation. The hours passed rapidly, as the brothers 
chatted over their future plans, and it was soon time to 
prepare themselves for Sir Isaac's punctual dinner. A 
coach was secured, and they drove to the house that 
Sir Isaac had indicated. The house for which they 
were inquiring was at the corner of a narrow street, 
with one front towards the Champs Elysees, and the 
other to tlie Avenue Marboeuf As they stood at the 
door, Ealph observed the name of the street, and 
recognised it as that which Mrs. Craigio had given 
to him. A thrill of horror rushed through his frame 
as the bare possibility occurred to him that Clara might 
prove identical with Effie. The door was opened by a 
little French gar^on, who immediately disappeared, 
shouting to Monsieur Guillaume, whereupon a portly 
gentleman stepped out of a small ante-room, and was 
immediately recognised by Frederick as Sir Isaac's 
butler of forty years' standing. This functionary forth- 
with led the way upstairs, and throwing open the door 
of the salon, ushered them in. 

Two hours had passed ; long, long hours of agony 
and suspense; of inward confusion and self-control. 
But the great trial was to come ; and they knew it. At 
length, a fiacre was called. Frederick helped his brother 
into one corner of the vehicle, threw himself into the 
other, and they drove away. As the driver dawdled 
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along, neither of the brothers uttered a word. Even 
Frederick Esdaile, for once, had lost his self-control, 
and could not speak, but he listened intently for some 
sob of agony that might relieve his brother's bursting 
heart. There was no sound. He could not hear him 
breathe, and when he took his hand it was as cold 
as death, and did not return his grasp. He bade the 
driver hurry on, and when they reached the hotel, 
Balph was entirely unconscious. Frederick carried his 
apparently lifeless form into the house, and laid it on a 
bed, under the impression that the spirit had passed away. 
The heart scarcely beat, the precious life was hidden, 
and Frederick dreaded that it might no more return. 
Through the night he watched his brother, but his 
anxious, loving gaze met no response, for Ralph's eyes 
wandered dreamily, and seemed set upon no earthly 
object. Towards morning he waked as from a dream, 
and met his brother's glance. There was that mysterious 
expression, that flash of soul that the eye alone can 
give, and the two brothers knew that they were again 
on common ground ; they clasped each other's hands, 
but neither spoke. Big tears stood in Ralph's glassy 
eye, and Frederick gulped down great convulsive sobs. 
There seemed to be nothing that they could either do 
or say ; no concealment was possible ; no sacrifice could 
be made ; their bright hopes were torn to shreds, and 
no consolation appeared within their reach. 
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At length, their mutual silence became more oppres- 
sive than speech. It seemed a question which of the 
two should break that awful pause; whether the im- 
petuosity of Kalph, or the self-control of Frederick, 
should put an end to the suspense. Both of them 
gasped, as if about to speak, but utterance failed. 
Frederick clasped and gripped his stalwart arms, and 
stood erect ; Ralph laid his transparent fingers across 
his throbbing temples, and they said almost in the same 
breath, ** We are one." ..." One, in the cross that is 
laid upon us,** said Frederick ; " One, in the ideal that 
we have loved," continued Ralph, his eyes gleaming 
through hot tears, which at length had found free vent ; 
" but there is an inefiable love, Fred, that remains to 
us, and wraps us round, which all the world may enjoy 
to the full, and none monopolize.*' 

" Yes, Ealph ; the love that was sealed on the 
Cross.** 

" Yes,*' rejoined Ealph ; " that Cross by which alone 
the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world. I 
gained a hint of the power of that Cross, when what 
I thought to be the rainbow round it vanished into 
heaven ; the bow has come, and gone again upon a 
storm of sorrow ; and now, blessed be God, it has 
vanished into the light of another heaven ;** and in a 
lower voice he murmured, " the heaven of my brother's 
love." 

VOL. III. Q 
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" Hush ! Ralph ; let us both cast our idol at the foot 
of that Cross," and they two knelt, where the bond 
and the free, the broken-hearted and the bereaved, the 
wise and the unwise, the sage and the little child, have 
never knelt in vain. 

When Mrs. Craigie and Clara Maberly had retired 
to the drawing-room, the old lady observed, as she 
settled herself on a sofa to take her usual siesta, that 
"Mr. Ralph Esdaile was certainly a very interesting 
pairson, and she had never seen him appear to greater 
advantage." 

Clara made no reply, but thought that his conduct 
was perfectly inexplicable. From the first time they 
had casually met, he had always been courteous and 
kind, and at times had seemed rather to court her 
society — but to-night, he had been indifferent, nay, 
frigid in the extreme. To be sure, he was out of health ; 
but he talked with unwonted volubility about dancing- 
dervishes and Egyptian agriculture, for her father's 
amusement ; while to herself he had scarcely addressed 
a single remark : and she thought over the whole even- 
ing in the vain attempt to recall one friendly expression 
from his lips. Perhaps he was offended that they had 
so summarily left Luzem ; yet those burning words of 
his must have meant something ; if he had really loved 
her then, he could not so soon have forgotten her. 
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Perhaps she said too much to him, and he was dis- 
gusted with that — No, she had found it out ; he had 
discovered the diflference in their rank, and was abashed. 
And was there nothing that could bridge over that 
yawning chasm ? 

She heard footsteps on the staircase, and starting up, 
said to herself, " Now they are coming. One word of 
explanation may perhaps be secured before he leaves ; 
but no, it is only Frederick, with his imperturbable face 
and magnificent manner." 

In half an hour Sir Isaac came stumping upstairs. 
" Two very well-behaved young gentlemen, those 
Esdailes," said he, as he deposited himself in a 
roomy arm-chair ; " and Clara, love, do you remember 
a little box, called Aliccster, about half a dozen miles 
from us ? that lucky young dog has come in for it." 

" What, do you mean that sweet ivy-covered house, 
with its pretty garden, that we pass on the left in 
driving to Longwood?" 

" Ay, to be sure I do! a snug thing, isn't it, for a 
penniless youth ?" 

" Weel ! it's my opinion," said Mrs. Craigie, " that the 
poor young man will na' live long to enjoy it, for he 
seems to me to be going in a rapid decline." 

"A few bottles of old port are all that he wants 
to set him up, I believe," said Sir Isaac ; " but, 
sister Craigie, you were always one of Job's com- 
forters." 

Q2 
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Clara thought that this was trae ; and aU that nig^t, 
and many after nights, she dreamt of Alicester, and its 
garden bright with violets and anagallis, never for 
one moment supposing that its proximity to Maberly 
was that which racked the heart of Ralph Esdaile. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

love's labour not lost. 

" Liebe ist der Lebengeist ihres QeisteB, ibr Geist der Qesetze, di« 
Springfeder ibrer Nerven." — Jean PmU, 

Kate Esdaile was generous and open-hearted as 
she seemed; but it was difficult for her to persuade 
herself that people really meant all the kindness that 
they professed to her. She had been long accustomed 
to be treated with cold, and almost condescending 
politeness; and it seemed to her that they thought 
and felt something to the eflfect, " how good and 
charitable we are to treat with so much courtesy this 
sister of a scapegrace I " Not that, at the time, Kate 
regarded their conduct in this light; for she was 
too simple-minded to imagine the existence of evil 
where it was not patent to all; but after the trial 
was over, in which the guilt of Exe was proved, and 
Kalph's innocence vindicated, a number of friends 
whom Kate had almost forgotten, called to pay their 
respects to her, and pressed her to join their social 
circles. Mr. Penrose frankly acknowledged his disgust 
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at his own injustice, and begged the forgiveness of 
Frederick and his sister; and Mrs. Penrose tried by 
honeyed words to make amends for her misconduct in 
days gone by. Everybody now spoke freely of Ralph, 
and inquired when he was coming home ; and there 
seemed to be a total change in the " atmospheric effect," 
as painters and pseudo-painters say. Previously, Kate 
and Frederick had groped in darkness, and breathed 
sulphureous fog, but now the air was clear, and the sky 
bright. They enjoyed the change, and never taunted 
their sunshine friends with the foul weather they had 
wrapped around them in the months and years that had 
passed. 

In Zachary Bates and Frank Jolly there was no 
change, they only differed in the degree of their cheer- 
fulness. They had always felt with Kate and Frederick, 
and now they were almost as joyous as the brother and 
sister themselves, in the improved aspect of affairs. 

While Frederick was absent on the Continent, Kate 
was busily occupied in decorating every room, arranging 
and re-arranging every article of ftimiture in his small 
but tasteful house. She remembered Ralph's critical 
eye and fastidious taste, and she surveyed everything 
from various points of view, in order to secure for it the 
most befitting place. Zachary Bates often dropped in 
to lend his aid, and Frank Jolly called frequently 
to inquire how the brothers fared, and when they 
might be expected home. With special care, Kate 
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devoted herself to the room destined for Ealph. She 
unpacked all the oddities he had collected in his boyhood, 
and as far as possible reproduced his old sanctum at 
Notown. She arranged his favourite books on shelves, 
hung his old drawings on the waUs, plaxjed his casts of 
sculpture on grotesque brackets, and made the restora- 
tion so complete, that she fancied Ealph would mistake 
the distant rumbling of carriages, for the murmur of 
the waves upon the Notown beach, and would believe 
himself again in his childhood's home. 

Kate passed many hours in this happy work; she 
heard frequently of her brothers' homeward progress, 
and of Ralph's returning health ; at length, it was only 
until to-morrow that she had to wait, and there was 
nothing more to be done. In the morning she added a 
few fresh flowers, as a final touch, and placed Monsieur 
Jules Bayli^re's drawings in the most effective light. 

As the hour of their arrival drew near, Kate found it 
impossible to sit still. The timepiece ticked with imper- 
turbable deliberation, and she thought the hour would 
never come ; but at last Frederick's knock sounded at 
the door, and the next minute Balph clasped her in his 
arms. The waste of years that had passed were lost 
sight of in the reality of present joy ; and for some 
time their eyes were dim, and they lost both memory 
and hope. 

Ralph soon perceived the change which had passed 
over Kate. He had left her a blooming girl, with not 
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one trace where a line of care wonld be; her clear, 
calm eyes full and beaming, and her frame lithe and 
active, every movement displaying redundant life, every 
expression full of promise, every tone indicating happy 
ignorance of both suffering and wrong. Still there 
was the same beaming eye, the same calm face, and 
placid brow; but there was the confidence of self- 
control, the repose gained from struggles that were past. 
There was the same activity of movement ; but there was 
also, dignity with some reserve, and each look indicated 
repressed energy rather than spontaneous life ; there 
was fulfilled promise in every glance, and her voice had 
the ftill-toned tenderness and strength of a woman's 
heart that has known what suffering is, and has burned 
with holy indignation against wrong. 

Ealph was so much altered that Kate could scarcely 
recognise her brother, and she could not repress her 
tears as she observed upon his prematurely aged face deep 
lines of care, scars gained in the battles through which 
his soul had passed. Still, she saw at a glance the 
same arched forehead, flashing eye, and long silken 
lashes, and beneath his luxuriant moustache the same 
sarcastic mouth. 

It was long before Ralph could remove his gaze 
from his brother and sister ; he was afraid of losing 
sight of either for a moment, lest he should dispel the 
dream, as it seemed to him, that he was once more 
at home. At length he glanced round the room, and 
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caught sight of his own drawings. He was astonished 
to find them there, and could hardly persuade himself 
that he was not the victim of some strange delusion. 
Kate blushed as she told the story, and coloured yet 
more deeply when she saw the playful curl of Ralph's 
lip as he exclaimed, '* The old sinner ! if I had known 
that it was Zachary Bates who sent me the commission, 
I would have returned him a full-length portrait of 
himself from memory, and I wonder what his modesty 
would have done with that; I see through it, Miss 
Katey ; you need not look so innocent. I shall have to 
paint your blessed little self, and we shall see whether 
Zachary will give that away so readily." 

" Hush, Ralph,'' Kate answered playfully; " it was 
very kind of Mr. Bates." 

" Very kind, indeed," said Ralph ; ** but I should 
like to know what Master Zachary means." 

" That's more than I can tell, except that he knew it 
would please Frederick and — and me," Kate added 
slowly. 

« Me — me," laughed Ralph, with a mischievous glance 
at his sister. 

" Oh, do be quiet, Ralph," said Kate^ colouring crim- 
son ; " I do believe that is Mr. Bates's step. He said 
he should call this evening." 

Kate was right ; and she had scarcely time to com- 
pose her face before the worthy Zachary made his 
appearance. The meeting between him and Ralph was 
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thoroughly hearty ; but they had a way of behaving 
to one another which was peculiar to themselves. 
Zachary nodded at Balph, aud Balph winked at 
Zachary; and each seemed to understand the other. 
They were both much altered since they had met, but 
they at once fell back upon their old relations, and 
looked as if they had been spending the last few years 
together. Zachary's outer man was much modified; 
he had been converted from outlandish habiliments to 
every-day attire ; from broad-brimmed hat and broad 
silver spectacles to a respectable chimney-pot and in- 
conspicuous gold lunettes. He also walked more sym- 
metrically than formerly ; for, in fact, Zachary had in 
some way or other exaggerated the habit of limping 
much more than he had any need to do ; as he had also 
his Yorkshire dialect, from a half-perverse pleasure that 
he took in them both ; but now, although he had dropped 
but little of his brogue, he had succeeded in rectifying 
his gait. Zachary's " walk and conversation," as he 
used to say, " did not go hand in hand towards amend- 
ment;" but he was far less able to perceive his delin- 
quencies in the one respect than in the other, and so 
he was generally excused. 

" I wish I could have been there to look on," said 
Zachary to Kate, *' when, as he says, does the Immortal 
Bard, * those two great lights, those sons of men, met 
in the vale of Arde,' or somewhere else. Hey ! it mast 
ha' been * like two black clouds, with Heaven's artillery 
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fraught, rattling on over the Caspian, — to join their 
dark encounter in mid air.' " 

" That's right, Zachary," cried Ealph ; " stick to 
your metaphors; great lights, suns, thick clouds and 
dark encounters, do famously together ! Let us have 
some more." 

" Nay, lad, thou sha'nt ; for thy eyes are not yet open 
to poetic licenses. Thou never went a shooting with 
them; and I question whether thy critical spectacles 
would let any of the beauty that great blind John saw 
in * darkness visible ' through, whereas to me, now^ it's 
as luminous as nowt. But the immortal bards may all 
go to Timbuctoo now ; for now I am reight down pleased 
to see thee home again, Eoff. Let's shake hands once 
more, and do a little prose." 

Zachary was far too excited to deal long in prose, how- 
ever; and his eyes opened wide, and looked very tearful 
at times, as Balph told him of a few of the dark 
encounters he had in reality gone through. 

" But * all's well that ends well,' Eoff," rejoined 
Mr. Bates ; '^ and if it has been a dark trial to thee, lad, 
thou'llt be the happier now. When I think of the 
nonsense thou used to talk, and look at thee, and listen 
to thee now, I don't feel i' t' least disposed to find 
fault wi' t' way human affairs is managed. Every- 
body knows what t' Immortal Bard said about the 
' Divinity that shapes our ends,' and so it would be 
nobbut superfluous to quote it." 
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Zachary was not the [man to think .Ralph an only 
half-converted sinner because he made no reply to this 
last utterance ; but he was quite sharp enough to dis- 
cover in the look that Frederick and Kalph exchanged 
with each other, that there was some secret beneath that 
look, of which he was in happy ignorance. Zachaiy's 
visit on this occasion was not a long one ; he could not 
resist the temptation of grasping Ralph's hand, as soon 
as it was within his reach, but he felt that his pro- 
longed presence at that time would be a burden rather 
than a pleasure, and he soon withdrew, promising to 
repeat his visit on the morrow. 

It was a lovely summer night, and Zachary could 
not help saying to himself, as he walked away from 
Frederick Esdaile's house, " 'Twas on a night like 
this, Troilus," &c. &c. " Trojan walls," ** Cressidas," 
" Jessicas," and " Medeas," flitted spectre-like across the 
weird cave of his imagination, but the inmost heart of him 
was haimted by one image and by one idea — " Kate." 
He composed a magnificent letter to her, as he walked 
towards Russell Square, but when he tried to write it, 
his pens were stubborn, his ink unruly ; so he betook 
himself to his tchibouque, and sought consolation in 
smoke-wreaths and slippers. 

" The hour's now come," said Zachary ; " the very 
minute bids me ope my mouth. What foul play had 
we, that we came from thence, or blessed was't we did ? 
I've no idea which; but he can't stand this suspense 
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any longer, can't Zachary. Shall he talk wi' Frederick, 
or shall he talk wi' Kate ? that is t' question. " 

Zachary was as simple-minded as a child, and little 
thought how deeply his own genuine kindness had sunk 
into the heart of her whom he loved ; nor did he know to 
what extent his straightforward and yet cultivated soul 
had found sympathetic chords in her central life. He 
believed almost every one as good as himself, and the 
majority far better. He thought nothing of what he 
had done for Ralph ; on the contrary, he tormented him- 
self because his reticence had given Kate and Frederick 
pain. It never struck him that Kate could love him 
for his trust in Ralph, or because that trust had issued 
in large benevolence and unostentatious kindness. 

Mr. Bates called frequently on the Esdailes, and saw 
with concern the precarious state of Ralph's health, and 
his evident reluctance to take any steps towards entering 
on the possession of his estate at Alicester. Kate had now 
become accustomed to Ralph's return, and she talked 
loDg and confidentially with Mr. Bates one evening about 
the state of her brother's health and prospects; and 
when that gentleman again returned to his own library, 
he determined to wait no longer. He made up his mind 
that he would not write. There was a hardness about 
pens and ink that he could not surmount, and conse- 
quently he resolved to "get up" an impassioned address, 
which he repeated over and over again to himself, and 
determined to deliver on the morrow. 
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" Now then, just one night's sleep over it," said Mr. 
Bates to himself, '^ then a few finishing touches, and it 
must be done ; as the Immortal Bard sajB, ' What love 
can do, that dares love attempt ; ' " and he laughed a 
loud encore to his performance. '' But, good gracious ! 
who's that?" 

" Zacharj, my boy, what are you raving about 
now ? " said Frank Jolly, who came into his library 
almost before Mr. Bates had realized the fsu^t that his 
door-bell had been rung violently. " Haven't you done 
with love making yet ? or are you getting up * Borneo ' 
for some private theatricals? " 

" * 'Tis love that mostly destinates our life,' as one of 
the immortal bards said, whom you don't believe in ; and 
tell you what, Frank, it would be the salvation of you, 
if you would only get fidrly settled ; you wouldn't be 
coming out, and wandering about at this time of 
night." 

*' Fudge, fudge ! I have just come from the Esdailes ; 
and if ever I play the fool sufficiently to fall in love, it 
will be just to cut you out, you slow old coach. HavenH 
I heard something of you this evening, my boy I Ealph 
sees through you, and a pretty teasing he has been 
giving Miss Kate." 

" Then I'll delay no longer," answered Zachary. 
" ' That which were done, when it were done, 'twere 
well that it were done quickly ; ' for I don't at all believe 
in Charles Knight's punctuation of th' Immortal Bard in 
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that particular. That^s the sort of thing I mean to 
say, Frank ; " and Mr. Bates gave Frank an idea of 
his poetical attack. 

" You had better trust to prose. It is more effective 
in the long run ; and besides, your rhythm is not quite 
the thing ; English hexameters don't do." 

" Hexameters!" shouted Mr. Bates, with indignation ; 
" you don't know an hexanieter from a handsaw. Why, 
I've more skill in surgery than that." 

" Well, hang the hexameters 1 " said Frank ; " all I 
know is, you had a lot of words beginning with a?/ 
exempli gratid, excessive, extraordinary, exceeding, 
unexampled, and cc, y, «?, beside ; and if they are not 
hexameters, what are they ? " 

"That'll do, Frank; if ye can't talk sense, just 
smoke a pipe, or say good night ; for this is no joking 
matter." 

The next morning, while Frederick E^daile was 
lecturing to his class, and before Ralph had left his 
room, Zachariah Bates, Esq. F.S.A., called on Miss 
Esdaile. After sitting for some time, chatting discur- 
sively upon the weather, and other common-place 
topics, he looked at his watch, and thought, " it's now 
or never, for Frederick will be home in twenty minutes, 
and I shall never get to this stage again." So he made 
up his mind, and moving towards Miss Esdaile, sat 
down on the couch beside her, with a long-drawn sigh, 
as if he had made up his mind to brave the worst. 
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Kate withdrew towards her work-table, and diligently 
pursued her netting, while Zachary, after two or three 
more sighs, began — 

" Miss Esdaile, * there are,' as the Immortal Bard says, 
* more things in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy ; ' and as one of the great German 
critics explains the meaning of the Immortal Bard, those 
things which are the least dreamed of, are neither in 
heaven nor earth, but between the two. Our lives 
partake of both, and even when wrapped within * this 
muddy vesture of decay,' they do often yield * authentic 
tidings of invisible things,' and proclaim their august 
original. It is long, very long, since, not only in my 
dreams, but in my waking thoughts — " 

Here Zachary halted, drew deep breaths, fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling, instead of on E^ate, and, utterly 
failing to get started again, burst out into a hearty 
laugh, and declared that he had quite forgotten what he 
was going to say. 

" I am sorry, Mr. Bates, that I cannot help you," Kate 
replied, joining merrily in his laugh ; " but you have 
gone far beyond my phUosophy." 

"But, hey, lass! " continued Zachary in earnest tone ; 
" I have not forgotten what I meant to say, though I 
have lost the words. Forgive me, if I am too straight- 
for'ard now, but I have luved ye long and deeply ; I 
have grieved with ye i' every sorrow, and rejoiced with 
ye i' every joy. I know not whether ye can 'bide me. 
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for I am but a plain, blunt man, who luve my friends ; 
but it's a man's deepest, tenderest luve I give ye, Kate. 
I've given it ye long ago, and I shall give it ye to my 
dying day, whatever may be your answer. But tell me, 
tell me frankly, may I say more ? Tell me frankly, 
Kate, and make me more blessed than I ever dreamed 
to be on earth, or tell me nay ; and though I will never 
pain ye by a glance backwards at this hour, I shall 
not cease to luve ye, and if more wisely, not less deeply 
than before." 

Kate fixed her large eyes upon her lover, and saw all 
his great heart in his earnest face. She had thought, 
she had dreamed, that he who not only seemed, but was, 
so good, so simple, so trustful, and so hopeful, — that he 
who was so true and generous in soul, might also think 
and dream of her. She had loved him for her brother's 
sake ; she had loved him for his own ; she was often 
amused with his oddities, but she always found beneath 
them such self-sacrificing kindness, such a strong sense 
of duty, and such painstaking and intelligence, that she 
had sought his advice and S}rmpathy, and had long 
rejoiced in his regard. For many months he had been, 
a more or less constant visitor at her brother's house ; 
she had grown familiar with his ways, and had regarded 
him rather in the light of a near relative than a simple 
friend, and she was astonished at this declaration. 

But a word, or a tone, or a look, may, like the opening 
of a long-blinded eye, throw floods of light upon the 
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pasty through which we have been blindly groping ; we 
see eveiything in new and truer aspects ; what appeared 
simple kindness, is converted into higher motive ; respect 
is raised to reverence, and friendship kindled into love. 
It was not only so with regard to him, and all that he 
had done and said, bat [Kate now read her own heart 
aright, and that heart was true as his, and descended to 
no concealment. 

She looked at him, and could see the beating of his 
heart ; she would not prolong his suspense ; she would 
not for one moment trifle with that noble soul ; she tried 
to speak, but her voice failed her ; tear-drops started 
in his already glistening eyes, and she held out her 
hand to the clasp of her tried and trusted Mend. 

For some time they remained in silence, and at length 
Zachary said, " We want another language, Kate ; the 
Immortal Bard himself does not tell me what to say." 

Weeks passed away ; Ealph's health was fitful, and 
the source of increasing anxiety to his brother and sister. 
He shrank from undertaking the journey to Alicester, 
and Frederick went down and arranged all necessary re- 
pairs, relieving him from any anxiety. Frederick and 
he never alluded to Clara, but both tried to appear calm 
and happy, and to make each other feel that she was 
utterly renounced. Perhaps they never would have 
told Kate of their bitter trial, if she had not discovered 
that Ealph spoke of Effie, and Frederick of Clara, in a 
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similar, and incomprehensible manner; that in each 
other's presence they avoided every allusion to their 
love, and if the name of either Clara or EfiGe was 
mentioned, their faces changed, and they at once turned 
the conversation. In vain had Kate sought to fathom 
the mystery; and at length, one evening in the twilight, 
as she sat beside the couch on which Ealph wa *- lying, 
chatting cosily with him, she wormed the whol" secret 
out of him, accompanied, however, by vehement pro- 
testations on his part, that his love for Effie had been 
sheer presumption, and that her interest in him was 
based entii:ely on the resemblance that she traced in 
him to Frederick. Kate tried to persuade him that 
he had exaggerated his brother's feelings for Miss 
Maberly, but Ealph replied by showing her Frederick's 
letters, in which he described his early interviews with 
her, and was almost indignant with his sister for her 
suggestions, and declared that he must be guided by 
his own convictions of what was right. 

But after Kate had heard all thkt Ealph could tell 
her, she never doubted for a moment that it was he 
who had won Clara's love, and she had so strong a con- 
viction that Zachary would be able to demonstrate this 
fact satisfactorily to Ealph's |mind, that the very next 
time she saw her lover she confided the dilemma to him 
At first he was as one beside himself, and suggested a 
hundred plans, of the following admirable nature: — 
that they should fight it out like true knights, for, 
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" nobbut the brave, nobbut the brave," as he said did 
the poet ; " nobbut the brave deserves the fair ; " that 
he, Zachary, should give up Kate, many Clara, and 
have them both to live with him ; that Clara herself 
should be sent into a convent ; that they should both 
have her ; but at length he regained his equilibrium, 
and hit upon the best possible solution, saying, " I tell 
you what, lads, you must just leave it to me, and I'll 
find out which of you Clara loves, and that must settle 
t* matter." "* 

" I know it's Frederick," said Ealph. 

" I know it's Ralph," said Frederick. 

" I expect it's both," said Kate. 

" And I believe it's neither," said Frank Jolly, who 
one day came into the room, just in time to catch 
this pleasant diversity of sentiment, without knowing 
the nature of the topic under discussion ; " so now, 
if you please," he continued, " I'll take the chair, and 
we will have the matter fairly sifted." 

Frank was not exactly the man for arbitrator in such 
a profound difficulty ; so with mutual consent the ques- 
tion was dismissed, and a cheerful evening passed in 
sharing the happiness of Kate and Zachary. 

Time passed on, and the day appointed for Kate's wed- 
ding drew near. At times Ralph seemed to rally, but 
those who watched him closely, feared that there was 
no radical improvement. He was unwilling to consult 
a physician, and always said that he was better ; still he 
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could bear no exertion, and he shrunk increasingly from 
going to Alicester, chiefly, as he told Kate, because it 
was near to Maberly. At length, however, he con- 
sented to take possession of it in time to receive the 
bride and bridegroom at the conclusion of their wedding 
tour ; and a few days before the marriage, Frederick 
went down to see that everything was in readiness for 
his brother's reception. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GOING HOME. 

Vvxcuov cwufBifpa 9v(r\ Kpdacu bfiovoiaus 

Kf Kol xyf^fiari Btltp, i^* oTs rpiroy uyudv ipura 

'XwZrriKdv xdyretv iTFifi'^ropa <rffiv6v tdnKfV, 

Chaldcean Oracle of Zoroaster. 

** Behold, I see the haven nigh at hand 
To which I mean my weary course to bend ; 
Veer the mainfiheet, and bear up with the land, 
The which afore is fairly to be kend, 
And seemeth sale from storms that may offend." 

The Faery Queene, 

Frederick Esdaile's stem resolve had been to dismiss 
from his mind the thought of Clara Maberly. He devoted 
himself with energy to his profession, wrote articles for 
sundry encyclopedias, lectured at scientific institutions, 
performed chemical experiments at " sotries*^ of ragged 
schools, conducted the correspondence of several learned 
societies, and took upon himself the management of 
Ralph's estate. His brother's health, his sister's home, 
his own reputation, now bright and lustrous after its 
miserable eclipse, were absorbing subjects, and he per- 
suaded himself that he had no time left for softer 
thoughts. 
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To lend an ear to Ralph's importunities appeared to 
him absurd and wicked ; to tease Balph at that time 
to pursue his attachment he deemed unwise, and he 
took counsel with himself to this effect — " Leave your- 
self no time for meditation, keep as far as possible from 
Clara, from Maberly, and from the thought of either ;" 
and under the guidance of these principles, Frederick 
began to hope that he had achieved a thorough victory 
over his passion. He had closed and sealed the inward 
spring, and he regarded it as a species of profanity for 
any water-hunter to divine the hidden secret. But 
in spite of his magnanimity, Frederick Esdaile had 
passed a sleepless night at Aliccster. He had found 
everything in such admirable order (under the care of 
the Major's faithful old servants), that the presence of 
its owner seemed all that was requisite to its complete- 
ness. He had given orders for some trifling alterations, 
had received the petitions of sundry claimants, had 
discharged a few small liabilities, and paid a visit to 
the charity schools, and yet he found to his chagrin that 
he had still an hour or two to spare before dinner. 

As Frederick paced the greensward beneath the 
shadow of some graceful lime-trees, his heart heavy 
with apprehensionf about Ralph's failing health, a 
phaeton drove round to the front door, and in another 
moment he heard Sir Isaac Maberly's cheery voice 
shouting out in admiration of Alicester. 

Before the old Baronet could alight, Frederick had 
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walked up to the carriage, and Sir Isaac, with his 
invincible love for making introductions, thought it 
his duty once more to present Miss Maberly to Mr. 
Esdaile. 

Frederick thought that he had never seen Clara look 
so enchanting. A slight flush on her cheek gleamed 
through a lustrous curl which had escaped from its 
place, and given a digagie air to her appearance^ 
which, in spite of all his good resolutions, Frederick 
felt to be resistless. 

As Sir Isaac seemed amused with looking about him, 
Clara said in a tremulous whisper, "Is Mr. Ralph here ?" 

" No, Madam. Poor fellow ! he has never rallied 
since he saw you in Paris, and I feel very anxious 
about him." 

Clara^s look of deep concern at this intelligence, keen 
as was the dart levelled at his own heart, gave Fre- 
derick a throb of strange, but delicious anguish. 

" Is it likely that he will come to Alicester before 
long?*' asked 'Clara. "I could not rest until I knew 
how he was. Tell him to come down soon," said she 
eagerly; and then recollecting herself, she added, 
" This sweet country air will be sure to do him good." 

" I have made every arrangement for him to come 
immediately," said Frederick calmly, " and I hope he 
will be here before long." 

" Will Miss Esdaile accompany him ? We shall be 
so glad to see her at Maberly; and you and your 
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brother must come also ; for I am sure that you will 
never bear to be long separated from one another, I 
remember that Jules Bayli^re once told me that he had 
a brother whom he — no — ," she continued with a merry 
laugh, " I will not tell you what he said — it might 
make you vain,'* 

Just then, Sir Isaac came puffing back from the 
other end of the garden^ whither he had gone in quest 
of some favourite flower which grew there in great 
luxuriance, 

*' Would Miss Maberly like to alight and walk into 
the greenhouse? " asked Frederick. 

" With pleasure," said she ; and she jumped out of 
the carriage forthwith. 

Frederick led her to the greenhouse, and the first 
thing that met her view there, was a vase covered with 
the blue anagallis. 

" I wonder how this came here," said Frederick ; 
" it is only a common field-flower." 

Clara made no remark, but she thought she could see 
through the mystery, and plucking one of the flowers, 
she carefully deposited it in her pocket-book. 

Sir Isaac declared that, ''there were no grapes in 
Italy or Portugal that were at all worthy of comparison 
with those grown in an English hothouse; and as for the 
oleanders and azaleas that he had seen in France^ they 
were not fit to be named beside those he had in his 
greenhouse." 
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A few pleasantries were exchanged ; and in a short 
time Sir Isaac said they must be going, but he should 
make a point of calling to see Mr. Balph as soon as he 
arrived. " Tell him," said he, " that I have a crow to 
pick with him about that bottle of my fine old port that 
he spoiled for us in the * Boo Marboof,' which I mean 
to call Mar-port for the future," and the old man 
laughed heartily at his own oft-repeated joke. As 
they drove away. Sir Isaac remarked to his daughter 
that " it was a monstrous snug place for a yotmg 
fellow to slip into, and he hoped that he might live 
long to enjoy it." 

Frederick felt much mystified as to the cause and 
object of the visit which he had just received. How 
did they know he was there? Was it a whim of Sir 
Isaac's, or a fancy of Clara's ? Did Clara love Ralph, 
or was she thus blinding a deeper feeling for himself? 
That blush, that thorough cordiality of manner, what 
did it all mean? Then she seemed so much more at 
ease than formerly. There was none of that restless 
look on her face that indicated a fear lest every un- 
guarded word or act might be sinful, — that look of 
bodily torture beneath a satin pelisse which she once 
had. How had she attained this calmness? Was it 
by implicit faith in some appointed teacher; or by 
deep spiritual faith in the ever-living One ? He knew 
not. He wished that he had not seen her. It was 
worse, far worse, this revived suspense, than the con- 
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viction that he was unloved and forgotten. Love is a 
purifying thing ; but it needs to be known in its deep 
roots^ in its hidden power and issue, or it is a shirt 
of flame. 

If Ealph should not recover, thought he, — great God, 
what a possibility 1 what then ? Does he stand between 
me and Alicester, between me and Clara? It was 
one of those devilish thoughts that shoot at times 
athwart the purest minds, but it left a blistering trail 
behind it. " Keep him there ! keep him there ! Let 
me die first, great God ! '* he exclaimed in agony. 
"Yes, I have needed this. I have fancied my heart strong 
as a lion's, but I am weaker than an infant. How shall 
that * inner I ' — that central fact in my consciousness — 
be purified ? The outside may be modified ; the talk, 
the appearance, the opinions may be rectified; the 'Ayes' 
and the * Noes' may be changed and combined into ortho- 
dox proportions, and yet the man, the ' I,' remain un- 
changed. I have often gone as a man to the Holy One, 
and have talked familiarly — yes, talked big — with Him, 
as though I were wise and great, and had a right to 
be heard. But now, how weak I am ! To-night let me 
go to Him as a little child." 

God had now shown Frederick Esdaile that there was 
hidden evil within his soul which he had never before 
suspected ; but he had much yet to learn of the way in 
which God hears and answers prayer. 

The next day, Frederick returned to London. All that 
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morning, !RaIph laj longing for his brother's arriyal; 
listening to the sonnd of every cab that rattled past the 
house, watching the progress of the clock, and whiling 
away the interval by strange reveries about his ill- 
fated love. 

" Well, Ralph," said his brother when they met, " the 
whole concern at Alicester seems in good order, and is 
altogether superior to what I expected. The tenants are 
anxious to see their new landlord, and I know of no 
reason why you should not go down and take possession. 
The air is pure and balmy, and I hope may refresh you. 
I have done everything in the way of business for the 
present. What do you say, Kate ? Will you and Ealph 
start to-morrow ? " 

Kate shook her head as she stood behind S.alph, but 
she said cheerfully, " I am quite ready, if Balph feels 
equal to the exertion." 

" Exertion ! " exclaimed he, starting up ; " 1 can do 
all that becomes a man, and why you have kept me 
here so long boxed up, I can't divine. I never was better 
in my life. Now, Fred, tell me all about the house, the 
garden, the tenants, the bailiff, the country, the crops. 
Tell me everything." 

A long chat followed, and the evening passed cheerily 
away. When Kate had retired to rest, Balph laid his 
long white fingers on Frederick's arm, and said in a tone 
of deep earnestness, " Have you seen A^r, Frederick ? 
Are my hopes, my dreams, my plans fulfilled? " 
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** What plans do you mean? I do not understand 
you," replied Frederick. 

" Yes," said Ealph ; " I see it all ; she did call ; you 
have told her something of the fire through which 
you have passed — you understand each other — all 
is clear now." 

" Ralph ! can you think me so base, so unjust ? " 

" I see, I see," rejoined Ralph ; " she called at Ali- 
cester ; my letter did not fail of its purpose." 

" Why? what have you been doing? " 

" Never mind, Fred ; the only thing that can 
give me pleasure on my deathbtid, which is not far 
distant." 

" Ralph!" replied his brother, "you must not talk 
thus ; I cannot endure it ; strong as I appear, there are 
some things that unman me." 

" Oh, Fred," replied Ralph, in a firm, calm voice, 
fixing his large bright eyes upon his brother ; "I do not 
fear death now ; ever since I saw the Major die out there 
in the desert, and lay down beside his corpse through 
that long awful night, I have lost all fear of death. 
I believe that it is the crown, not the end of life. 
I have no claim, no right to anything, but curse and 
confusion ; but through that storm of desert wind I heard 
a voice of God, and it was on ground where once the 
darkness was ' felt,* and the Most High had spoken as 
it were audibly within human souls; that voice said 
to me, * He that believeth on Me shall never die.' 
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Yes, Fred, the Major's face was a * window opened in 
heaven ; ' and when those that * looked out of the window 
were darkened,' I felt as the Evangelist must have done 
about Jiw Master, ' that He had come out from God, and 
was gone to God.' Once it was the most horrible of all 
thoughts, that dropping of my soul into a conscious 
blackness; and many solutions of the mystery, and 
varied forms of solace have I tried to find ; but what 
logic could not do, experience has accomplished in me. I 
see now that it is through death that we truly live. Love 
and sorrow have revealed me to myself, and helped me 
to understand the mystery of Incarnate Love and infinite 
grief over sin. Li one sense I feel that Major Hampden 
died for me." 

" I hope, dear Balph, that you do not attribute to the 
Major's death more power, more meaning, than it really 
had?" 

" What more could it do for me than explain how 
One there was * who tasted death for every man ;' and 
who can * deliver all that through fear of death are subject 
to bondage'?" 

" The only way," replied Frederick, " to be rid of 
that bondage is to be free from sin : to know that God 
forgives; to feel reconciled to Him." 

" Yes, Fred," continued Kalph ; "I see in that cross 
of Christ how God is reconciled to me. I have had a 
thousand explanations of it before, but now I see there 
my God suflering for my sins, and THAT crucifies me. 
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' I die with Him, nevertheless I live.' Is that as you 
feel, Fred ? Is it wrong of me to believe in God's love ? 
Somehow I cannot doubt it. His love to me has cast 
out my fear." 

" Deax Ealph, ' God is love,' and ' he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.' The great 
words of Jesus ; they are spirit and they are life." 

" Yes ! nothing but His free promise could have given 
me a ray of hope. I, who have been an * incarnate lie,' 
have begun to trust in the truth of God." 

" The promises of God," said Frederick, " are not 
yea and nay, but in Him arc Yea, The Yea triumphs 
over the Nay." 

" Aye ; our little * Yes ' and * No ' are superseded by 
a higher Yea in the possession of God's * Holy Spirit of 
promise.' Oh, Fred, how glorious it is 1 At one time 
I thought only of poking you with all my doubts and 
theories ; my substitutions of science for religion ; my 
belief, so to speak, in negatives ; but the strife is over 
now, and we are both one." 

" If so, Ealph, we are one in Him whose affirma- 
tive of God's nature and of ours, silences our questions 
by superseding most, if not all of them. He is * the 
Truth and the Life.' " 

" But, Fred, I shall not live to work this out. I crave 
now for no lower love than His, and the depths of that 
love it is impossible to sound imtil we cross the great 
gulf which He has explored for us." 
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" Christ, the great utterance of God's love, reigns here, 
Ralph, as well as there. This is His world, and not 
the devil's ; and I am full of hope that you will live to 
enjoy His love in the love of others. It is not love to 
Him to despise or underrate His work and His kingdom 
here." 

Just then, Kate returned to warn Balph to rest. The 
excitement had been too much for him ; he passed a 
sleepless night, and in the morning was so exhausted 
that he did not leave his room. 

" Dearest Fred," said Kate, at breakfast, " what must 
we do with Ralph ? He will insist upon it that he is 
going to die ; and I believe he thinks he ought to die, 
as an act of poetical justice to you, though I verily believe 
in my heart that he is dying of love for Clara Maberly ; 
but he will not hear a word about her except the itera- 
tion of everything that he thinks demonstrates her love 
to you." 

" Oh, Katey, I don't know how to bear it. The 
lovely creature adores him^ I am sure; but nothing 
would convince him of it but her own confession, and 
even then, I believe he would despise her for her choice ; 
and he will die, and will die for 7?2€," and Frederick 
buried his face in his hands. 

Before they had finished breakfast. Monsieur and 
Madame Roget were announced. They had called to 
inquire for their old friend, and to exhibit their first- 
bom child, a pert, lively infant, looking as if it fed upon 
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live birds, and breathed laughing-gas. It was gaily 
dressed in hrodertes and nouveautis de Paris^ and re- 
joiced in the name of Jules. 

Monsieur Boget now flourished as junior partner in 
the successful mercantile firm of Sibout^ Ricard^ and 
Co., and was bringing old Argentier's money into more 
active service than it had seen for the last half century. 

Balph was delighted to see his old friends/ particu- 
larly Lucile, who was so enthusiastic in her praises of 
Major Hampden as almost to disturb the equanimity of 
her husband. "e/'iVaw & quatre pattes h son igardl^' 
" Quejefusae alUe soils terrepour luiT^ said she ; then 
she continued, in brolcen English, ** He was too good, 
too noble ; he was wise as Zalkiel, and good as Pere 
Andrfet." 

When Ralph explained to Lucile the circumstance 
which had excited Major Hampden^s deep interest in 
himself, she burst into tears, clasped her hands, and 
raising them heavenwards, asked earnestly, " The Major 
and Madame, might they not meet in heaven, and be 
like the angels together there?" Then she went into 
ecstasies at the thought that she had been the means of 
bringing Monsieur Jules, as she called him, into contact 
with the Major, and she thanked le ban Dieu et la sainte 
Mh-e fervently that she had been thus blessed. 

" Lucile, ma cMrie, thou hast not forgotten that Mon- 
sieur Bayliire nearly lost his own life in trying to fare 
thee. Monsieur," continued Boget, addressing Ealph, 
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" have yon yet a copy of * Les Bouches dn Rhdne,' in 
which I immortalized your noble deed in allegory?" 
Then, pulling a gay morocco case from his pocket, he 
presented it to Ealph, saying, " Would Monsieur like to 
possess this as a memorial of that time ?" 

" I would not slight your kindness, Eoget, but the 
memory of that sad time needs much repentance and 
small reireshing." 

This turned the conversation upon Zalkiel, at the 
mention of whose death poor Lucile shuddered, declaring 
it to be " une chose affreuse,^^ while her husband expressed 
his belief that it was no more than the old sorcerer 
deserved, for he was *' un vSritdbU dSmon.^^ 

As Eoget and his charming Httle wife were saying 
adieu, Mr. and Mrs. Colman entered with Alice Martyn. 
Mr. Colman seemed much shocked at the change 
in Ealph's appearance since he had parted from him 
near Luzem. Alice ran to him for a kiss, and loaded 
him with thanks for his beautiful letter, which she said 
she had shown to " the pretty lady.*' 

" You naughty little lass," said Ealph ; " I did not 
tell you to show it to her. I only told you to give her 
a message." 

" But, Monsieur Jules," she whispered, " it made her 
quite angry, and so I told her I would not love her any 
more if she said hard words about you. But, Monsieur 
Jules, I want you to come very soon to Alicester, because 
we live quite near, and could see you often ; and I know 
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that my ' pretty lady ' wishes you would come, too, as 
much as I do." 

" Well, never mind about that. Have you kept the 
little book safe that I brought from your dear uncle? 
Do you take great care of it, and read it often?" 

" Oh, yes ; and I want to thank him for it ; but mamma 
says I cannot speak to him up in heaven, for he would 
not hear ; so I thank God for it, and then I think as 
uncle is in heaven, God will tell him if I thank Him for 
it. And I said I would ask you, for you always used to 
know a great deal about God." 

" Your best way of thanking your dear uncle will be 
to love the book, and try to learn all that it says about 
God, and pray that you may grow like Him and serve 
Him." 

*^ Colman," said Balph, when the ladies had left them, 
" have you found a church yet?" 

" I have been preaching in London a few times, and 
my voice is as strong as ever, so that I hope I may do 
some duty before long." 

Ralph turned to Frederick, and said eagerly, " Is the 
little church finished that Major Hampden ordered to be 
built at Alicester?" 

"Yes; but there are difficulties about its consecra- 
tion," replied his brother. 

" The presence of Christ is the true consecration," 
exclaimed Ralph ; " if He is there we want nothing 



more." 
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" Oh, Ealph !" rejoined Fred ; " human prayers, and 
life, and love, and sorrow do surely mediate to us the 
Divine. A chief pastor of Christ's Church will abun- 
dantly aid you to dedicate this little sanctuary to the 
worship of the Good Shepherd." 

" Perhaps so," said Balph musing ; " stiU, every 
place is hallowed ground. Hey, Colman," continued 
he ; " I should like you to come and preach and pray as 
I heard you do in Rome." 

. " Impossible, my dear fellow ; I am not going to put 
you and the Bishop by the ears." 

Here Frederick inquired, rather drily, to what section 
of the visible Church Mr. Colman belonged? 

*• I do not believe," replied he, " in any visible orga- 
nization called the Church of Christ." 

" Not believe," said Frederick, " in that which 
by its acts, mistakes, victories, and defeats, is as 
patent to the world as the existence of the British 
empire ? 

" In my opinion," replied Colman, *' Christ's true 
Church is never mistaken, and never defeated." 

" Are you a Catholic, then?" 

" I am a Catholic, if it make me one to hold this, and 
that Christ's true Church spreads through all communities 
and all time ; that in it^ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
Yes nor No, but all are one. I am a Catholic, if it be 
so, to hold that wherever Christian men meet for worship 
in the name of Christ, there He is in the midst of them, 
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and that their fellowship is only a faint symbol of the 
unseen reality. I may be greatly mistaken, but I think 
that it is the existence of this principle in all Christian 
communities which enables them to produce their highest 
spiritual results." 

" That may do as a theory," replied Frederick ; " but, 
practically speaking, it is useless. Its very catholicity 
renders it unmanageable. You must be entirely de- 
pendent on the kind of people that you have to work 
with. Unless they are wise and holy, — a rare thing 
in this wicked world, — progress would be impos- 
sible." 

" It may be so to some extent ; the prosperity, even 
the continued existence, of free and isolated churches, 
depends largely on the mutual confidence of those who 
compose them, in each other's Christian character ; and 
the history of Puritanism shows that this has not been 
an inconsiderable power in the world. Churches and 
individuals can afford to be despised, when they see 
principles which their ancestors were the first to expound 
permeating every Church and institution of our country." 

" I revere such a conviction ; but supposing it to be 
true, it undoubtedly proves that you have done your 
work." 

"Very good," replied Colman cheerily; ** the fire 
will try every man's work, of what sort it is ; and if we 
are building of gold, silver, or precious stones, we shall 
receive our reward." 
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After Colman had taken his departure, and Balph 
and his brother had debated this point a little farther, 
the conversation dropped. 

" It most be a queer kind of ' independent church,' " 
thought Frederick, " built by an individual, and the pre- 
sentation to it in the gift of a legatee. Well," laughed 
he, " if the good people fancy they have leavened the 
Church with voluntaryism, lay influence, and free 
thought on some subjects, it is clear that even they 
are not immaculately free from Erastianism. I believe 
some of their * broad' folks boast, that almost anything 
wiU graft itself upon them. They seem very fond, of 
late years, of Gothic spires, chanting, literary degrees, 
and dubious theology. I hope they will not lose their 
old-fashioned historic simplicity. If there were no 
broad-brimmed quakers, no advocates of adult baptism, 
insisting on it that the sacrament must be an intelligent 
act performed by a person, and not a supernatural grace 
administered to him ; if there were no blazing Metho- 
dists, " clapping their wings of fire," shouting immortal 
hymns, and doing all kinds of mutually inconsistent 
things ; if the most astounding respect were not yielded 
to conscientious convictions on every side, as to * God's 
intimate presence ' in the world, — ^this England would 
not be so great an England as it is. Yet, I confess, 
I am weak enough to hope that Ralph will not carry 
out this whim." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

TWICE ONE NOT TWO. 

** true and tried, so well and long, 
Demand not thou a mai*riage-lay, 
In that it is thy marriage day 
Is music more than any song." 

In Memoriam, 

" Don't say another word about it," exclaimed Frank 
Jolly. "I see exactly how it is. If you ask me, you 
must ask your uncle Penrose, and you can hardly do 
that without inviting his blessed wife, then dear Joseph 
and Mary Jane would expect to come, and nobody 
knows how many besides, and your party would be- 
come a regularly unmanageable affair." 

" And what is more important," Frederick Esdaile 
replied, '^ Ealph is not at all equal to such fatigue and 
excitement, and so we have determined that only our 
two selves, and little Alice Martyn as bridesmaid, shall 
accompany my sister to the church." 
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" That's the sort of thing," said Frank. " When I 
am married I either mean to have nobody but myself 
present, — for I have no relatives or friends, — or else I 
will advertise the performance for a month before-hand, 
fill St. George's with spectators, and give a breakfast 
in the Hanover Square Kooms. Anything halfway 
between the two is moonshine." 

"But come to us in the evening, Frank," added 
Frederick. " We shall have no party ; perhaps Ralph's 
friend Colman may look in, but we shall be delighted 
to see you." 

" All right, my boy," responded Frank ; " I shall be 
' a looking at ye ' in the morning though, and shall write 
a sketch of the affair for insertion in the ' Weekly 
Enltffhtener ;' it will be a public boon to let folks 
know how they may be married, if they like, without 
a fuss." 

The wedding morning came, and the late autumn 
sunshine seemed the brighter for the deepening shadows 
that it cast. A carriage was standing at an early hour 
at Frederick Esdaile's door; but there was nothing 
about it to excite the notice of passers-by, and only two 
or three little children loitered near, to watch the door 
open and see Frederick hand his sister in. She came 
out with a calm and cheerful face, and Alice Martyn 
sprang after her into the carriage. Her brothers fol- 
lowed, the carriage drove away, and the children went 
on with their games. 
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At the church door stood Mr. Bates*s brougham, with 
Ins old butler upon the box ; and in the vestry was 
Zachary himself, radiant with hope and happiness. 
The service was soon over, and the little party returned 
to Frederick's house. 

There was no speech-making, and Alice began to 
think it rather dull. At length, she suddenly exclaimed, 
seizing Ralph's hand ; " Monsieur Jules, Monsieur 
Jules, I wish you would marry me ; why didn't you 
think of it before?" 

" Well done, lassie," cried Zachary, taking her 
in his arms and kissing her. Thou's a bonny child, 
but—" 

" No, no, Mr. Bates, there are no buts about it," 
Alice replied, escaping from him, and running back to 
her favourite; " I told * the pretty lady' that I meant to 
have you, Jules," she said, jumping on his knee; ** and 
she made me very cross because she would not promise 
to be my bridesmaid." 

" Do you know, Alice," said Ralph with mock gravity, 
" that this is not leap-year ? " 

**I don't know anything about leap-year," she re- 
plied, "but it was very foolish of you not to marry me 
this morning, for now we shall have to do it all over 
again." 

" But suppose I don't mean to be married, Alice ? " 
Ralph rejoined. " You don't think I should be so silly 
as Mr. Bates, do you? " 
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" Mr. Bates thinks he is very wise," said she; " Don't 
you now, Mr. Bates? don't you?'' 

Zachary certainly thought he was, and Balph could 
by no means get out of the diflSculty, for Alice said, 
" There now, Jules, there now; I know you are 
only teasing me, and you mean to marry me after alL" 

As the hours passed on, the only sad part of Kiite's 
new step in life drew near. She must take leave of her 
brother Frederick. For years he had lived alone, but 
of late she had been his constant companion, and she 
knew how deeply he would feel her loss ; but Frederick 
never alluded by a word, or even a look, to the trial 
that was awaiting him, and as he saw Zachary and 
E^ate start on their journey of life together, his face was 
bright and cheerful, and he said, " Farewell I God bless 
you both I " with an unfaltering voice. 

Towards evening, Mr. and Mrs. Colman called, and not 
long after them, Frank Jolly also made his appearance. 

" Well ; I was * a looking at ye,' " Frank exclaimed ; 
'' and I must maintain that it was a most discreditable 
affair; there was nothing utterly respectable about it. 
I wonder the church did not open and swallow you all 
up in its cataxjombs." 

" What was the matter ? " asked Mr. Colman. 

"Matter!" Frank retorted, with assumed indigna- 
tion, " why the whole business was just what you might 
have expected, barring the surplice, in a schism shop. 
There was only one parson — an unheard-of thing, to 
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marry two respectaUe people, — and see what came of it : 
he left out lots of that beautiful service, just as the 
stage-innovators do with Shakespeare ; it is outrageous, 
sir, I don't believe they are properly married ; if I were 
Fred, I would have it done over again." 

Mrs. Colman, with some dignity, told him that she 
thought he was finding very unnecessary fault, and that 
at all events it was ill-timed, as the thing could not now 
be altered. 

" That's just the provoking part of it," Frank re- 
plied, " and I mean to show the whole thing up in the 
* Weeklt/ Enliffhtener,^ of which I am the special cor- 
respondent. Look here now, Mrs. Colman, you surely 
cannot justify this ; the bride was dressed, not to use a 
strong expression, in an indecently unassuming manner. 
Instead of going right out of her ordinary style, as it is 
only proper that a bride should do, and coming out on 
a November morning in a white lace dress, and with 
a veil over her head, she positively wore a mantle 
and a bonnet ; an utterly every -day and most unpre- 
tentious bonnet! Why you might see more gaudy 
bonnets at a common-place morning service in any 
fashionable church in the West End. She looked pretty 
enough, to be sure, but that she could not help. She 
had two or three orange-blossoms, I believe, but I 
should not have seen them if I had not taken my 
opera-glass with me. Now could anything be worse 
than that, Mrs. Colman ? " 
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" A great many things, sir," replied that lady ; ** I 
was married in a bonnet myself, and I think it much 
the most suitable head-dress for any English woman on 
such an occasion. Wreaths and veils are very pretty 
beneath the sunny sky of Italy, but what can be more 
inappropriate in our chill climate ? " 

" If your views are so antiquated, madam, you are an 
authority not to be appealed to ; I am sorry to find that 
this is not an isolated case." 

" It is a great pity that you should expend any sorrow 
upon the matter," Mrs. Colman added ; but Frank, no- 
thing daunted, resumed his diatribe. " Then who thinks, 
who dreams, of fewer than six or eight bridesmaids? 
It is positively exasperating that such an opportunity 
for displaying fine dresses should be lost ; but here waa 
only one little child, a pretty little fairy in her way — 
but not old enough to flirt with, even if there had been 
any grooms'-men to flirt ; but not one mortal fool of 
a grooms'-man was there, unless, begging his pardon, 
Kalph considers that he performed that function." 

" Indeed you very much underrate Miss Alice's capa- 
city for flirtation," returned Ralph laughing. " She would 
have been a match for you, Frank, in that direction." 

*•' Right glad am I to learn, that there was one re- 
deeming feature," quoth Frank; "but the most egregious 
blunder of all was the vehiculation, Zachary keeps his 
brougham, but, Frederick does not ; there may be some 
excuse for Zachary, there's positively none for Fred. 
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Here was a golden opportunity lost. He ought to have 
done something as unlike his ordinary doings as possible. 
He ought to have had four or five carriages, with pos- 
tilions, white horses, favours, bouquets, and resplendent 
flunkeys, but instead of that, there was nothing but an 
abominably neat clarence and pair, which any one might 
have passed in the street without turning to look at it 
a second time. Now, Mrs. Colman, I put it to you, 
madam, as a married woman, whether this is not worthy 
of social and ' respectable ' execration. Never mind the 
presence of the two perpetrators of this outrage on 
society, but speak your mind." 

"I generally do, Mr. Jolly," Mrs. Colman replied; 
" and I am happy to say that I was present at the wedding, 
and that I never saw anything more admirably con- 
ducted in my life. There was not a particle of nonsense 
or foolish parade in any part of it. There was reality, 
good sense, and proper feeling evident throughout. The 
bridegroom behaved like a man, taking a manly step in 
the sight of God ; and to my taste so lovely a bride is 
seldom seen. She was not smothered in lace and 
flowers, but was there herself. There was nothing 
overdone, and there was nothing lacking." 

"Them's very much my sentiments," said Frank, 
" only I couldn't have expressed them half so well. 
That comes of being an extempore parson's wife ; 
felicity of expression is contagious; *as the husband 
i:', the wife is ! 
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The evening passed pleasantly. After some consulta- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Colman promised to go down with 
Balph to Alicester ; and then, at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Colman, that early hours were best for her husband, and 
also for Balph^ who, she could see, was much exhausted, 
the little party separated. However, Frank stayed chatting 
with Frederick for some hours afterRalph had retired; and 
Frederick took the opportunity to give him some outline 
of the painfiil circumstances which had arisen with respect 
to Clara Maberly, and he did so principally in order to 
check Frank from joking his brother, as he was apt to do, 
about the unknown lady whom he had met in Home. 

" I can do no more in it," said Frederick, " but I 
think, Frank, that you may do much. Persuade Balph, 
as if it were the result of your own observation, that I 
have entirely conquered my heart ; that I have gone tho- 
roughly into work ; that I have banished all thought 
of Clara ; that I am confident that she loves him ; for 
all this is true, and if he can only believe it, I think 
there may be some hope of his recovery ; but at present 
I see that he is declining from day to day, and he will 
not have any medical advice. Now it is impossible for me 
to be often at Alicester, but you might go down and 
stay with him frequently, and you would cheer him 
and do him good." 

" Well ! " said Frank, " that is just exactly what a 
few days ago Ralph was begging me to persuade your- 
self. Now, what is a fellow to do ? " 
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" But, Frank, you know us both ; I am strong and 
well, and have work to do. I can yield my hopes far 
more easily than Balph can do. His health is shattered, 
his love has been a passion, and he believed that it was 
reciprocated. Mine was a feeling of far quieter growth, 
and I never seriously thought that Clara Maberly cared 
for me. Ydu know I am not often deceived, and I am 
confident that she loves him. For my sake, for his, for 
hers, do try to persuade him as I tell you." 

" I think you are right, my dear fellow,*' said Frank. 

" I know that I am," rejoined Frederick. 

" Well, I will do my best ; but for the present I must 
be as silent as the grave ; if Ralph thought that you had 
been schooling me on this subject, he would never hear 
a word that I had to say." 

The following week, Frederick, Ralph, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Colman went down to Alicester. They could not 
but be pleased with the place, and Frederick, after 
spending a few pleasant days, returned to town to 
pursue his work alone. 

Ralph's health and spirits had apparently rallied 
with the change, and Frederick hoped that the life he 
cherished more dearly than his own, would be pro- 
longed, and in due time be made happy with the love 
which his own keen disappointment had taught him 
how to value. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EVERLASTING TEA. 

; " How dimly through life's shadowy glass 
We strain our infiEmt eyes ! 
Soon shall the earth-bom yapours pass. 

And light unclouded rise. 
Then hope shall sink in changeless doom. 

Then faith's bright race be o*er ; 
But thou, Eternal Love, shalt bloom 
More glorious than before.'* 

The Chilli Chrittian Tear. 

" COLMAN, " said Ralph, on a December day, as his 
friend entered the little library at Alicester, " how 
have you found it across the park this foggy morning?" 

" I found there was ice on the pond more than an 
inch in thickness, and the sudden change sadly tries 
my breathing apparatus." 

" Where did you spend the depth of last winter, 
Colman, at Naples or Sorrento ? " 

" At neither ; when you sailed eastward, I went to 
Albano and Tivoli, and roamed for a few weeks among 
the Apennines : I afterwards returned to the Eternal City, 
and travelled, as you know, with Mrs. Craigie to Leg- 
horn. 
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" And you were the means of saving Effie firom that 
wreck, Colman. God bless you for it I " 

'* Don't speak of that ; I more than compensated for 
my hicky advice on that occasion by nearly drowning 
her in the deep waters of Luzem." 

Ralph shuddered at the recollection, and Colman 
continued : " I fear, Ralph, tliat my folly at that time 
has not yet wrought out its punishment," 

" Don't call it folly, Colman ; it was part of God's 
deep purpose of education for me. Our foolishness is 
often made wiser than our wisdom. Now I have been 
lifted back again into the thought that I had of her when 
the Major died. It is all right, Colman ; she is a 
heavenly ideal for me, and that is enough." 

" I cannot conceive, my dear fellow, why you keep so 
aloof from Maberly. I believe you have not been 
there since you came here, and yet I know you are 
dying of love for her." 

" I am dying, Colman, but not of love. I loved her, 
because by secret chords of sympathy my spirit felt 
that she was Frederick's." 

" You astound me, Esdaile I Your brother does not 
appear to me at all a likely man to fall in love. You 
don't mean to say " 

" I only mean to say, that I cease not to pray, 
night and day, that God may give them to each 
other." 

VOL. III. T 
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" My dear fellow ! What are you dreaming of? 
Grod will never give her, as you call it, to Frederick, so 
long as you are within her reach or hope." 

"I do not restrain my prayers even on that alter- 
native." 

" But, man alive, she loves you ; you would not 
break her heart, would you? I did not think you 
were disposed to sacrifice the happiness of so lovely a 
creature to a mere whim." 

" It is no whim." 

" You are thoroughly self-deceived," replied Colman; 
" if ever woman loved a man, Clara Maberly loved you 
before she even suspected who you really were. She 
loved you in Bome ; Ellen and I saw it, although she, 
perhaps, did not then allow it to herself; and when 
she was at Florence she picked up one of your draw- 
ings, which she has got framed and glorified in h^ 
own boudoir. Ellen saw it there last week, when she 
was at Maberly." 

Balph's glassy eye flashed, and a hectic flush stole 
like a gleam of light across a waste of snow, and left 
all wan as before. 

On another day, as Mr. Colman sat beside his friend, 
he said, " Ealph, your lot has been a mysterious one ; 
but can you feel about it all, that it is good ? " 

" All that seems to me to be God's work is very good, 
but my own is very bad." 

" But does your feeling of God's * very good' triumph 
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over your * very bad ' ? does God's love in Christ con- 
quer and pardon your sin ? " 

*' Oh, Colman, are not the good news of God, true ?" 

** Are you then happy, Esdaile ? '' 

" I can scarcely say that I am happy ; and yet, if 
what I enjoy now be only the firstfruits of the reality, 
the harvest must be * fulness of joy,' Sometimes my 
old scepticisms sweep up storm-like from the ]:orizon, 
whence they scowl at me, and threaten me with dark- 
ness and ruin, and I am compelled to work round a 
whole host of principles and inductions, to stow away 
all dangerous and shifting ballast, and then cling firmly # 
to my anchorage ; but I can never satisfy myself with 
arguments. I feel that, theoretically, I can rest neither 
in the * Yes,' nor the * No ' of many points ; but, I know 
that He who is the way, the truth, the life, is the 
sufficient affirmation of all that a sinful, suffering, 
ignorant, mortal, immortal being wants." 

In the evening of that very day Zachary and Kate 
arrived. Ealph received them with a face so bright 
and cheerful that they began to hope that his health 
was returning. Some days of happy, loving converse 
succeeded, and Ealph, at times, seemed full of enthu- 
siasm and spirit. But as soon as he made the least 
exertion, it became evident that his strength had 
declined, even since he came to Alicester, and he 
was now only able to move to and fro between his 
bedroom and the library. 

t2 
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It was hard for those who knew and loved Balph 
Esdaile to believe that he was really on the wing 
from earth. There seemed so many reasons why his 
life was desirable, so much that he might do, exem- 
plify, and enjoy ; but Zachary, who rarely left him, 
and who often sat beside him far into the night, com- 
muning with him, and through him with the eter- 
nities, felt that neither wealth, nor work, nor love, could 
long hold him back from the immortals. And when 
Kate, with tears filling her blue eyes, said, " Zachary, 
it is dreadfully hard to bear ; I cannot believe he will 
%die yet; he must have been preserved for some great 
work ; " her husband only replied, " The Lord is in no 
need o' workmen, lass ; besides, there's much for him to 
do yon." 

*' But, Zachary, I feel as if I could not bear it ; I cannot 
submit to it; " and Kate sobbed bitterly. 

"The Everlasting One will tak but small heed 
whether we choose to submit or no, dearie." 

" But is it not sad' to have all Ralph's hopes ex- 
tinguished just when life and love seemed opening 
before him?" 

** It's a sair thing, Katey ; and God's great hand 
oft covers us wi' its shadow; but the leeght o' life 
bums imder 't more brightly nor we can say." 

" How I wish that Clara could see him," continued 
Kate, looking wistfrdly at her husband. 

" Weel, weel, love ; he has satisfied himself that she 
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does na' love him, and wliy for should she see 
him? His love is now set in to the unseen and 
divine." 

Day after day passed on without much perceptible 
change, and Kate and Ralph enjoyed many a quiet cose 
in his snug little library. One morning she sat beside 
him as he lay on an old oak couch, with his favourite 
books and drawings around him ; the miniature of his 
mother lay on a large portfolio, to which Kate's atten- 
tion was attracted, from her observing that Ralph hastily 
pushed it aside when she entered the room. As she 
talked to him, she drew the portfolio towards her, and 
with some curiosity began to examine tlic sketches which 
he had hitherto so carefully guarded from view ; and as 
she looked at them, her conviction was deepened of 
Ralph's consuming love for some idealized and idolized 
object. 

There was a Marriage of St. Catherine, in which 
Clara's face was unmistakeable, and the wheel on which 
she was broken was under the direction of a dark- 
looking, broken-spirited being, wlio was no caricature 
of himself. How those eyes shot fire through her heart 1 
There was a Dante and Beatrice, in which the two 
faces were scarcely less vivid, and the seraphic purity of 
both smote ^^ven Kate's holy soul with fear and envy. 
Another sketch contained a cross, and before it, within 
the charmed circle, stood Clara, with hands meekly 
folded on her breast. Two brothers, whose faces could 
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not be mistaken, were kneeling beyond the circle, and 
they all three gazed steadfastly to the central glory 
there. 

Again there was a lovely lake, with snowy moxintains; 
and in another sketch appeared the same ontline, with a 
floating form npon the wild waters, now lashed into a 
frenzy. The hair was dishevelled, but there was an 
awfdl beauty on the face ; and where the heart might be, 
there shone a star. A hand was stretched out to grasp 
the drowning form that was being swept madly on by 
the dark waters. Kate could hardly discern the details 
through her tears; but she was afraid to mention 
Clara's name to her brother. 

To her great surprise, Balph said, — " Katey, if Clara 
should call upon you, will you let me see her? " 

" Yes, dear Ealph ; I have longed for you to see her, 
and tell her all." 

" It matters little what I tell her now, Katey. She 
will see whither I am hastening, so I shall have no 
reserve." 

Clara had been sorely distressed by every report that 
reached her of Balph^s failing health, and longed to see 
him for herself; and as soon as she was sure that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bates had arrived at Alicester, she persuaded 
her father to drive over and call upon them. The old 
man was as chatty as usual; and on hearing of Mr. 
Esdaile's declining strength he exclaimed, " God bless 
my soul I you don't say so ? Now I call that a disgrace 
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to the country air. What can be done for him, Mrs 
Bates?" 

" Well, now, Sir Isaac," said Mr. Bates, replying for 
his wife, as he was wont to do, — " t' best thing as we 
can do for him, is to leave him i* the hands o' God, and not 
trouble him wi' too much advice about cpntineeing i' 
this world. He's been lippening for long for th' everlast- 
ing harmonies, and truth, and luve ; and nothing short 
o' t* full face o' God will satisfy him." 

" Bless my soul, Mr. Bates ! you talk like a parson ; 
very extraordinary indeed, but I have yet to learn, — " 

" There's a many things, Sir Isaac, that you and I 
ha yet to leam.^' 

" Yes, sir, as you very pertinently observe, you have 
yet to learn how to receive a wedding visit" 

" Well, now," said Zachary, laughing, "ye're aboot 
right there, I must confess ; but ye see I ha' thought 
much aboot Eoff for many years ; and now that I see 
him gliding away from us like a snaw- wreath, I canna 
think o' much else beside t' lad." 

Clara, who had been very silent, and apparently 
abstracted, started as Mr. Bates uttered these words, and 
said, as earnestly as if her life hung on the reply, — 

" But you don't think Mr. Ralph in any danger I 
There is no doubt of his ultimate recovery. I heard 
that since he came home " 

" Nay, lady, he is not at home yet. He'll not play 
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much more trnant. We can't hold him here. • It's too 
late, as th' Immortal Bard, he says, — 



€t 



Th* life of aU his blood, 
Is touched corruptibly; and his pore brain 
Doth by the comments that it makes. 
Foretell the ending of mortality.' 



» i» 



" Bat, Mr. Bates, he does not talk of dying ! " said 
Clara, her eyes filling with unbidden tears. 
" Ah, lady," replied Zachary, 



*' The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony ; 



and EoflTs tongue is already glib wi' t' heavenly har- 



monies." 



Kate saw Clara's agitation, and stole across the room 
to her ; then — fixing her soft eyes on Clara, with a glance 
that seemed to read the depths of her soul, — she said, in 
a whisper, — 

" Miss Maberly, my brother is very, very ill ; but he 
told me this morning, that if you should call, he must 
see you." 

'* See me ? " she exclaimed, with excited voice, her 
long eyelashes holding in the starting tears. *'Who, 
who, wished to see me ?" 

" My brother/' replied Kate ; " my brother Ealpli. 
Would you go into his library for a few minutes? " 

"Is it true that he wishes to see me?" exclaimed 
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she. '*0h yes, anywhere, anywhere for one single 
glance at Jules Baylifere." 

Clara had thrown off her bonnet; and when she 
entered the room, the enthusiasm of her manner, the 
glistening eyes, the heaving bosom, and the bitter dis- 
tress upon her face, all betrayed her feeling for the 
sufferer. Ealph tried to rise, that he might receive with 
all honour one whom he so deeply reverenced ; but the 
effort was too great for him, and he sank back on the 
couch, gasping for breath. 

Clara pressed to his side, and entreated him to lie 
down again. 

" Perhaps," said he, " if I avail myself of your kind 
permission, 1 shall express with greater distinctness 
what 1 bum to say to you." 

Clara panted for breath, almost as much as Ealph 
did, as she half sat, half knelt beside him. Kate left 
the room. 

" Madam," said Ealph, fastening his large dark 
eyes upon her as if he would pierce her through and 
through, ** he is true ; he has never wavered ; he loves 
you as he has done for years. You are his ideal — his 
idol." 

** Dearest Jules, do not call me madam ; call me 
Effie. Let us talk in French ; let us go back to our 
old standing. Of whom are you speaking ? of Jules 
Bayli^re?" 

Ralph was stunned for a moment ; then a bright 
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smfle lighted np his &oe, hut disappeared in a nuMnent, 
and gave place to a cold, stony look, as he said, — 

" Bat do jon not know how he loves yon? how it 
mnst have been his love for joa that drew mj sonl 
to jonrs, and ravished mj spirit into its heaven. His 
love, EflBe ! " 

^ Whose love is worth a breath to me, bnt ymarsj 
Jnles — yours f^^ 

" This cannot be tnie," said he, mtirmurin g to him- 
self; ''it cannot be tnie; it is a dream, a delicions 
dream. That is Effie, I am Jnles ; we are in Borne ; 
I have not been rescued ; all, all, is a dreanu Mj Effie 
loves me? Oh! how I must pray for, watch over 
myself, if she loves me." 

Then, arousing himself, he looked into her &ce, and 
she said, — 

" No ! it is not all a dream ; you are not at Bome 
now — ^you are in your own home at Alicester. I am 
Clara Maberly, and your Effie, if you wilL"' 

" What have I been saying ? " he continued. " No, 
Effie, I would not talk to you of the love of any save 
one whom I have loved beyond all expression, though I 
have not been able to prove it to him. Grod bless him I 
his happiness would be better than life to me. I am 
ready to depart I have loosened every hold on earth ; 
and I take my poor battered heart, and offer it to God. 
Sometimes I am sorely grieved with the thought that T 
take such a worthless, broken heart to God. It is no 
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grief to me to relinquish life now; it costs me 
nothing." 

" But is it not the glory of the Gospel that the Holy- 
One will receive a broken heart, will dyell in its shattered 
chambers, and turn them into holy temples ? But you 
do not give it to Him, dear Ealph, because it is weary of 
earth, and bereft of human love? " 

" Did she say, * dear Ealph ' ? muttered he. 

" She did say, * dear Ealph.' Pardon me ; your sick- 
ness, weakness, make me bold." 

" I am Frederick's brother, and it was to be a sister's 
love; sweet, pure, eternal; what can be better ? " said 
he, half musing, as the hectic fever returned upon -him. 
" I am Frederick's brother, and she knew me in Eome 
as such. We have knelt before the same cross, he, and 
she, and I, brothers and sisters in Christ, our elder 
brother." 

" I cannot understand you," said she passionately, 
and rising up, in act to go. 

" Is dear Fred deceived, then ? " said Ealph, with a 
look of horror. " Has his love been nothing but a 
miserable delusion ? " 

" I have never deluded him," said she decidedly, now 
catching a glimpse of the truth. " Your brother never 
spoke to me of love." 

" The hero — the noble fellow I Is it so ? But 
EflSe, have I done so? " 
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"Yes," said she empliaticallj ; "many times; and 
1 have felt your love save me, inspire me, support me, 
transfigure me. You have told me your love, though 
not in words. I know it. I shall live upon it till my 
dying day." 

Balph sobbed like a child, and threw his arms around 
her. After a few moments, he said in a calm, low voice, — 

" Effie, I am going to die. It is your love, and the 
cross which it taught me to understand, which, strange 
to say, has helped to scatter all my fear of death. Alas ! " 
said he, the big tears rolling down his hollow cheeks ; 
" it was a battered heart that I offered to the ever-loving 
Saviour ; but words which you said, words like those 
you just now uttered, helped me to believe that Grod 
was nigh to broken hearts. Now, Effie, if you make it 
whole again, it may be a better offering." 

She knelt beside him, and he clasped her to his 
heart ; the deep fountains of their being mingled — ^they 
were one. Their doubts, and fears, and mistakes were all 
lost in a wild, deep, tender, overmastering love. But as 
the cataract, descending from a great height, becomes at 
last attenuated wreaths of foam, and a calm prevails 
close upon the margin of the distracted surge ; as the 
spirit of the everlasting rainbow serenely spans * the hell 
of waters' — so this ' love- watched madness' became hope 
and life upon the death-bed. 

Ralph Esdaile gave a whole heart up to Heaven. 
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** When I return to Maberly," said she, " I will tell 
my father all ; and then I will never leave you." 

" Take this portfolio with you, Effie. It may tell you 
more than I have strength to do." 

What a night of deep, dreamy bliss did Kalph pass, 
mingled though it was with bitter sorrow for Frederick, 
yet a sorrow brightened by the hope that Clara would 
love his brother, for his sake. Kate sat beside him 
through the night, for his unfavourable symptoms were 
all aggravated by the excitement of Clara's visit. 
Towards morning, hemorrhage came on, and it was 
evident that he was fast gathering into the arms of 
Infinite Love. 

A telegi'aphic summons was sent to Frederick, and on 
the following afternoon he arrived from London. 

In spite of Sir Isaac's old-fashioned notions of pro- 
priety, when Clara told him all her heart, he could not 
find it in his, to forbid her return to Alicester on the 
following morning; but though she sat beside Ealph, 
her hand tightly grasped in his, they spoke only of the 
Everlasting One, in whose love they were united to 
each other. 

When Frederick arrived, his first question was, — 
" Has Clara Maberly seen him ? Has he spoken to 
her ? I believe that even now she might save his life. 
He must not die. Great Godl how can I bear it?" 

" She is with him now, Frederick," said Kate, " and 
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has convinced him of her long, deep love. He does not 
doabt it now." 

" Glorious 1 " cried Frederick, his face brightening 
into rapture. " Dear Ralph, now he has the vision of 
all he longed and prayed for ! " 

" Yes! " rejoined Kate, "I never saw anything so 
lovely, so unearthly, as his peace — his perfect peace ! " 

Frederick went at once to the dying chamber ; and as 
he entered he first caught the face of Clara, stained and 
dyed with tears, yet calm and strong with the fire of a 
heavenly love. She held Ealph's hand — the hand that 
had saved her life, and, looking up to his brother, with 
a beseeching expression, she said, — 

" Oh, Frederick ! must he leave us ? Cannot you, 
save him ? " 

" Save me from what, dearest? I am only becoming 
consciously immortal in the power of Him who 
saves * the chief of sinners.' No ; He whom you and 
Frederick have made known to me is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by Him. It is only a 
brief separation. We are all one in Him — one for ever. 
Frederick has saved me from the death of doubt ; he 
has led me to the everlasting rock that rises firm and 
changeless in the abyss. Don't ask him, Clara, to do 
more. Heaven bless him now and always I " 

" He is dying for me," thought Clara. — " He is 
dying for me," thought Frederick. 

Then Colman said, " Let us pray ; " and such melt- 
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ing fervor has seldom burst from human lips ; such 
pressing near to God, such humble faith, such trusting 
love, such profound reverence, such deep submission ; 
and when, in the words of the great Intercessor, he 
gathered all their prayers into one, even Frederick was 
able to say, " Thy will be done/' and Clara to breathe 
" Amen ; " and the spirit that had battled with a 
thousand "Noes," had passed into the realm of the 
"Everlasting Yea." 



THE END. 
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Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Intro* 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. 

8 vols. Svo. cloth, £1 11«. Gi. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1846 to 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 12«. 

3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, 6#. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. Svo. cloth, 12#. 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12*. 

The two following booh are included among the eolleoied Oharffet, but arepubliehed 

separately for purchaeere of the reel. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1846, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. Svo. cloth, 6*. (Sd. 

The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Dr. NiWMJLir on the Position 
of Catholics in England. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, lOs. dd. 
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10 NEW WORKS AND JXEW EDITIONS, 

BY JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL, 

Formerlfi MinUter of Row. 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 

8yo. olotb, 10«. 6^. 

" ThU it a rgwuarkable boot, a* indUaiing the node in which a devout and iniel- 
ledual mind hat found tie way^ almott unateietedt out of the extreme Lutheran 
and Calvmistic views of the Atonement into a healthier atmosphere of doctrine. 
, , , We cannot assent to all the positions laid down by this writer, but he is 
entitled to be spoken respectfully of both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality, and the tender mode in which he deals with the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to differ.** — ^Lxtsrabt Chubchmah. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10*. 6i. 

** We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 
or for family reading, wherever there are young persons, the teaching of these 
discourses will be admirable.^* — ^Literabt Chukchman. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 

Fcap. 8vo. doth, Zs. 

" A volume of which we can speak with high admiration." 

ChRISTIAH RSMKICBKAirCIR. 



BY JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's,) M.A., 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 

on the Principles of Trath, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 

Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 5i. 

**A very genuine, thoughtful, and interesting booh, the work of a man of honest 
mind and pure heart; one who has felt the pressure of religious dijjf cullies, 
who has thought for himself on the matters of which he doubted, and who has 
patiently andpioitsly worked his way to conclusions which he now reverently but 
fcarUuly utters to the world.** — Nonconpoeicist. 



PX7BLISHBD BT XACULLAN AND CO. 11 

BT CHARLES KINGSLET, 

Rietor 9fEv9r$l*fft mnd Ckmpimin in Ordimmrf lo ikt Q»««fi. 

1 . Two Years Ago. Second Edition. 

3 vols, crown 8?o. cloth, £1 11«. Cd. 

2. The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illuatrations. Royal 16mo. 
beautifolly printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 5«. 

** We donit not tkty Kill be read by many a youth with on enchained inierett 
almost at ttrong at the links which bound Andromeda to her rock" — ^Bkitish 

QUAJELTZKLT. 

8. " Westward Ho !" or the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amjas Leigh, Knight, of Borroagh, in the Conntj 
of De?on, in the reign of Her most Glorions Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

4. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 
panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Fourth Edition. Beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7«. 6(f. 

" Ite pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 
pleasure, and combine amusement with inetruetion in a very h^qipy and unwonted 
dld^M.'*— Eclectic Esyiiw. 

5 Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown 8yo. boards, 2s. 

** Its su^estions may meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light breese 
lift from the soul doude that are gathering heavily, and threatening to settle 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young life.* 
— Spictatoe. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

** A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with eom^ 
ments of the closest modem, or rather universal application"— St^otatob,, 



12 KBW WORKS A^o NEW EDITIONS, 

BY THE BIGHT REV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWTN, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Ntw ZeaUtmd, formerlff FtUow of Si. John't College, Cambridge. 

The Work of Christ in the World. Third Edition 

Published for the benefit of the New Zealand Church Fund. 

Crown 8to. 2*. 

BY THE VEMBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICE. 
Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and'Contrasts between Christianitj 
and the Religious 8jsteir.s of the Ancient Worid. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II. Religions of India. Part UI. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. Part lY. Reli- 
gions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In 8?o. cloth, 7#. 6e/. each. 

*' Never was ao difficult and eomplicated a eubjeet as ike history of Tagan 
reUgum hattdiedso ably, and at the same time rendered so tucid and attraetive* 
— CoLonuL CuuscH Chrohicle. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Fcap. 8?o. 3«. 6d, 

I. Preaching, a Call to Worship. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. — II. Common 
Prayer, the Method of Worship, fey Rev. T. J. Rowsell.—III. Baptism, 
an admission to the Privilege of Worship. By Rev. J. Ll. Da vies. — 
IV. The Lord's Supper, the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By Rev. 
D. J. Vaughan. — V. The Sabbath Day, the Refreshment of Worship. 
By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. — VI. The Bible, the Revelation of the Beginning 
and End of Worship. By Rev. F. D. Maubioe. 

B7 THOMAS RAWSON HIRES, M.A., 

Rector of Kelthall, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; 
Author of **The Life of the Rev. B. Bickersteth.'* 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6rf. 

'* A profound and masterly essay." — ^Eclectic. 

" His arguments are original^ and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 

add that they are disiinguiehed by a marked eobriety and reverence for the Word 

of fforf."— Kecord. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. it 

BT DAVID MASSON, MJL, 

Prtfttt^r •fEn§U$h LiUratmre in Univertilif Coliege, L^nd^n. 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8vo. With Portraits. 18*. 

"... The amikor kat endearonred not onh to tketck Milton mch at he trot, the 
ref^esentatire pott and literary man of kit day^ but to exhibit him * in con' 
nexion with the more notable phenomena in which hit life was catf, its state 
poiitietf its eecUtiattical variattont, itt literatvre and specnlatire thought, . . .. 
Such a historical area does Mr, MassotCs Life of Milton occupy. There is 
scarce a page which does not bear witness of cartfnl antiquarian research and 
mnnte as well as extensive reading. The biographer has large acquaintance 
with his period, deep love for hit author.^—AtuiLUMVU. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Fiction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

" A wort eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of its 
doctrine and the tkiU of itt art" — ^Tu£ P&iss. 

3. Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on 

English Poets. Svo. oloth, 12*. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 
I. Shakespenre and Goethe.— II. Milton'a Youth.— III. The Three 
Devils : Luther^s, Milton'a, and Goethe's.— IV. Dryden, and the Litera- 
ture of the Restoration.— V. Dean Swift— VI. Chatterton : a Story of 
the Year 1770.— VII. Wordsworth.— VIII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature.— IX. Theories of Poetry.— X. Prose and Verse: De Quincey. 

" Dittinguithed by a remarkable power of analytit, a clear ttatement of the actual 
facte on which tpeculation it bated, and an appropriate beauty of langut^e. 
These Ettaytthould be popular with teriout men.** — Thi ATUiNiSUM. 

BT ISAAC TATLOR, ESQ., 

Author 0/ '* The Natural History of Bnthutiasm." 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown Svo. cloth, Ss. 6rf. 

*A volume which contains logical sagacity, and philosophic comprehension, as wel^ 
as the ma^fnanimity and courage of faith, in richer nrofution than any other 
work bearing on reliaious matters' that has been adaretted to thit generation. 
* I'he Rettoration of Belirf* may, in many retpectt, take a place amono the 
bookt of the nineteenth century, corretponding to that Juttly conceded by ut 
to the * Analogy* of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the * Thoughts* 
of Pateal in that of the age preceding ** — North B&itisb Bjbvisw. 
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U XTBW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THJS WOBKS OF 

FBEDEBICK DENISON MAUBIGE, M.A., 

Ckapla^ of Lincoln's Inn, 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(I.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6«. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kinp. 10^. 6^. 

(3.) The Gospels of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the 

Epistles of St. Paul, Peter, James, and Jude. 14«. 

(4.) The Gospel of St. John. 10*. 6d. 

(6.) The Epistles of St. John. 7s, 6d, 

Exposition of the Prayer Book : 

(1.) Sermons on the Ordinary Serrices. 5s, 6d. 

(2.) The Church a Family : Being Sermons on the Occasional 

Services. 4s*. 6d, 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. %d. 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Bampton 

Lectures. 10*. 6rf. 

The Lord's Prayer. Third Edition. 2*. Qd. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7*. Qd. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. lOs.Qd. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. lo*. 6rf. 

The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5*. 

Learning and Working. 5*. 

The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 2*. 6rf. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2*. 6rf. 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4*. 6^. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. !'• 

The Word " Eternal " and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 1*. 6rf. 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

^ Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3*. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. 1*. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 
1847. 1*. 

The Case of Queen's College, London. 1*. 6rf. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. 1*. 

Administrative Reform. 3rf. 



PUBLISHBD BY MACMILLAK AND 00. U 

MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY FEINTED AND BOUND. 

It is now about seven years since the Prospectus of this Series 
was first issued. Four volumes have been published, and 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which tliese 
volumes have met with, has fully justified the anticipation with 
which the Publishers commenced the Series, and warrants them 
in the belief, that their aim of supplying books " concise, com- 
prehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the professional 
Student and interesting to the general reader," has been not 
unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced :— 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
beinff designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
English Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of the 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

" It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 



I. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooke Fobs Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6^. 

Tht Author it one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rj/le the 
storehouses of Oerman theology ^ without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : ana to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures^ and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity ^unihout abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense .... It it by far 
the best and most complete booJc of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well plaeed on the lists of our examining chaplains'*— QvkKDikV , 

** Learned, ditpattionaie^ discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present* 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it.** — BRiTisn QuARTXitLT. 

** To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 

SUpply,**'~-JjOJXT)OJX QUAHTIBLT. 



16 NEW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS 

THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. 

n. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

Bj the Venerable Cbables Hakdwick, Archdeacon of Ely. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Elzcommunication of Luther. 
With Four Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

'* Pull in references and authority, systematic and formal in division, with enough 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity, and 
exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation. Ma. hIbd- 
wiCK is to be congratulated on the successful aehievewtent of a difficult task* 

— CuBISTIAlf BjBMJCMBKiJffCSa. 

*' He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials; 
he has selected them with judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style." — Sfxctatob. 

**Toa good method and good materials Ma. Habdwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary qualities 
in such a manual, but we htne found them; we should be satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and intetligibilUy ; but while this book has both, U is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly ifUeresting." — Noncoittobmist. 

m. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By F&ancis 

Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 

St. Cathmne's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8?o. cloth, iO«. 6^. 

Mb. Fbocteb's * History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Ma. Falmxb, but Ma. Pboctkb 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms ; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extetisive information, historical and rttual, imbued with sound Church princi- 
ples, we are entire^ satisfied with Ma. Pbocteb's important volume." 

ChBISTIAN &BMX1CBBAHCEB. 

It is indeed a complete and f airly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, wUl prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them, viz.: — that they may, 
withoutfearof compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Boot of Common Prayer. Ma. Procteb has 
done a great servieeto the Church by this admirable digest." 

Chubch or EiroLAin) Quabtiblt. 
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CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

PVBLX8HKD BT 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

GAMBBIDGE, 

AND 28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
BY G. B. AIRY, M.A., F.R.S., 

AitroHomer Royal. 

Mathematical Tracts on the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories. The Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 
the Calculus of Variations, and the Undulatory Theory of Optics. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. cloth^ 15«. 

BY R. D. BEASLEY, M.A 

H$ad Matter of Orantham Orammar School. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry; 

with a numerous Collection of Examples, chiefly designed for the 
use of Schools and Beginners. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8#. 6e/. 

BY GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L., 

Profettor of Mathematiet in Queen's University ^ Ireland. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14^, 



BY W. H. DREW, M.A., 

Second Matter of Blaekheaih Proprietary School, 

A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a 

Copious Collection of Examples, embodying everv Question 
which has been proposed in the Senate-House at Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 49. 6(f. 



BY A. R. GRANT, M.A, 

H, M, Inspector of Schoois* 

Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Phe- 
nomena, and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. Svo. 6«. 



Mfl'mmaCoOafe, 



A CoUectkfft of Problem:? azid £3Biiiiples set ai Jesus 

College, Cambndge, damg 1S50 — 57. Anaaged 

in die bufbrcns Suoieesa pEOgcnKfelj, witk Answers to all the 
Qoeatifiiia. Ccqwil. !hra« eiotby 6a. M. 



I ^4^1 — ^I^5L WiskSouLDoiisbf FxxxiBaaiulJAX^acBr. I3j;.&/. 

1^4^ — I^.jL /^iDcaa)- lUtk Solntiaiia by Jaxesqi- 7*. W. 

1:^54. Wick soiucioiia bj Walzos and ^^Exszix. lOn ^. 

1^7. With S^Tginnw by Casows and Wanmr, &«. 6^ 

ETBASHASD SMITH, KA^ 



I. Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application : contarnfng anaiecoos qatematfraUy ananged 

Examples, takes ficom the CuiIku^ Exanuaafcicm Papers. With 
especial referenee to the ordmuy XxanmaiioB for B^ Befifiee. 
Son Emtios, revised aad ealugcd tkrao^osi. 

Crown 8to. (6d6 pages) skroa^ boud in cfetk, 10*. 6</. 

%. Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New Editkm. 

Crown Sto. (S47 pages) stronglj bGund in doth, 4f. 6^. 

3. A Key to Arithmetic lor Schocds. (390 pages) stitmgly 

bound in doth, 8«. ^. 

4. Mechanics and Hydrostatics in their Principles and 

Application : contaming nnmeroiis sjstematicallj arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
tpedal reference to the ordinary B^ Examination. \_Preparing. 



BT a. HALE FUCKLE, ILA^ 

Head Matter of Wiudenmere CoUegt^ 



An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and Alge- 
braic Geometry; with a nnmeroos Collection of Easy 
Examples, progressiyely arranged. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. ^d. 



u 



A better etementary book on the Come Seetwtu and Analytical Geometry could 
net be put into tke hands of the student, and we have no doubt that it will 
eommand a wide circulation amongst aU those teachers and instructors who can 
appreciale its merits as a elass-^ooi^-^Es&UBR Joubral or EDUCATioir. 



PUBUSHED BT MACHILLAN AND CO. 10 

BT J. G. SNOWBALL, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John** College, Cambridge, 

1 . The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. 

Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo. strongly bound in clotb, 78, M. 

2. An Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigono- 

metry* Designed for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 

8vo. 6#. 

8. The Cambridge Course of Elementary Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics. To which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems chiefly from the University Examination Papers, 
with Hints for their Solution. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 5«. 



By P. G. TAIT, M,A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

A Treatise on Dynamics, with numerous Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. dd. 



BT S. PABKINSON, B.D., 

Feriow and Aeeieiant Tutor of Si» John'e College, Cambridge. 

1 . An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. For the use 

of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a copious Collection of Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 9*. Qd. 

2. A Treatise on Optics. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 



B7 J. B. PHEAB, M.A., 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge* 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
Soktions. Second Edition. Crown Svo. olotbi 6«. 6<f. 



20 MATHEMATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

BT L TODHUNTEB, VLA., 

Fellow uud AMtUtunt Tutor of St. John's Collego, Cuwtbridge, 

1 . A Treatise on Algebra. For the use of Students in the 
XJniTenities and in Schools. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. ^d. 

2. A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. For the use of 

Students in the XJni?ersities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 870. clotL 5^ 

8. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the use 

of Students in the XJniTersities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8?o. doth, 4^. ^d. 

4. A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 

as applied to the Straight Line and the CONIC SECTIONS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8?o. doth, I0«. 6(^. 

5. A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. With 

numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 10«. ^d, 

6. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, and its 

Applications. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8?o. cloth, 10«. ^d, 

7. A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. Second Edition, revised and enUrged. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. ^d, 

8. Examples of Analytical . Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 

BY W. P. WILSON, M.A., 

Profettorof Mathematict in the UuiverHtp of Melbourne, 

A Treatise on Dynamics. 8vo. bds. 9#. 6<^. 



PUBLISHED BT MACMILLAN AND CO. 21 

OLASSIOAL. 

iEschyli EumeDideS. The Greek Text, with English Notes, and 
an Introduction, containing an Analysis of C. 0. Miiller's Disser- 
tations. With an English Metrical Translation. By Bebnabd 
Dbakx, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 7#. 6ci. 

Demosthenes de Corona. The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
By Bernaed Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5#. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by J. P. Nobris, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3#. 

** Admirably repreietUing both thi tenti andttyle ^flht original** — Atuxnaux. 

Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, with English Notes : 
and a Map of Syracuse. By Ferciyal Faost, jun. M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 7#. 6i. 

Juvenal for Schools. With English Notes. By J. E. B. Matob, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge 

Crown Svo. cloth, I0#. 6i. 

Sallust for Schools. With English Notes. By C. Meriyalb^ 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &o. 
Author of a "History of Home," &c. Second Edition. 

Fop. Svo. cloth, ^8, 6i. 
The " Catilina" and the " Jugurtha" may be had separately, price 2«. 0({. 

each, in cloth. 

A First Latin Construing Book. CompUed by Edwabd 

Thbino^ M.A., Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, 
Uppingham, and formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Foap. Svo. doth, 8#. 6<f. 



22 QBEEK AND LATIN CLAS&B00K8, 

BT J. WRIGHT, KJL, 

0/ THmit^ Cot left, Cambridge, Head Master ofSuUou CoUJteU Grammmr Setkoat. 

1 . A Help to Latin Grammar. With Easy Eiejieiaes, both 

English and Latin, Qaestions, and Yocabolazy. 

Crown Sto. doth, 4f. M. 

** Tits book aims at helping ike learner to overttep the thre^koU di^ienUies of the 
Zatin Grammar ; and never was there a better aid offered alike to teacher and 
scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at onee famiUar mmd strHingly 
simple and lucid; and the explanations precisely hit the dijkmifies, and 
thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapledfor ike inslntdion of children ; 
and will, we prophecy, be the means of maUng many a good LtUm scholar. 
The children who are early disgusted by h9tq>s of rules whiek they camnot 
understand is legion. It is a great detriment to good instruction^ and Mr, 
Wright deserves our best thanks or removing it. No child of moderate eda- 
city can fail to understand his grammar^ the study of which ought to precede 
that ef every other. It wiU also much facilitate the acqmrement of English 
Orammar.** — ^Eholish Jou&kal or Eouc^nmr. 

2. The Seven Kings of Rome. An easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy, by the omission of difficult passages, 
in order to ser?e as a First Latin Construing-book, with Gram- 
matical Notes and Index. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3#. 

*' T%e Notes are abundant , explicit, and full of such grammatical and otker iitfor- 
motion as boys required* — ^Athen^um. 

3. A Vocabulary and Exercises on "The Seven 

Kings of Rome.'* Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2#. ^d. 

%* The Vocahulary may be obtained bound up with "The Ssyev 

Kings op Home," price 5«. 

4. Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodoms 
and Thucydides. With Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Vocabulary, in order to serve as a First Greek Construing-book. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

" The Notes are exactly of thai Ulustraiive and suggestive nature which the 
student at the commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which 
the scholar, who is also an experienced teacher ^ alone eon supply,** — ^Educa- 
tional TiMBS. 

** A good plan well executed,** — Guabdiar. 
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ENGLISH. 

Tlie Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By Edward Tiieino^ MA., Head Master of Uppingham School. 
A New Edition. 18mo. bound in oloth, 2«. 

The Child's Grammar. Being the substance of the above, 
with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. A 
New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth, 1^. 

" The book cannot be too strongly recommended or too widely circulated. Its 
price ii small and its value great, ^* — ATiiitNJiUM. 

" We acknowledge with gratitude the service he has rendered so practical and 
sennhle. The author has smces^ullv attempted to show now Orammar is to 
be taught. . . . 7^he method of Mr. Thrina^s Grammar is the most rational we 
have seen ; and ii is worked out with simplicitg ^ precision ^ and completeness** — 

NONOONFORMIST. 

By the same Author. 

School Songs. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by Rev. E. Tuiuno and 
H. Kiccius. Music size. 7'. ^d. 
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Good Night.— Qiehel. 
Aon us Dkt. 
OuKiSTMAS Carol. 
Echoes of UrriNunAM. 
There is a Kkai>er, Death. 
Burial March of Dundee. — 

A ytown. 
England's Heroes. 
IvRY, — Lord Macaulay. 
The Red Cross Knight. 
Charge of thk Light Brigade. - 

TeTmyson,, 
May Song. — HiiUy. 
The Uookinqham Match. 
Farbwkll, Thou Noble Wood. 
Come, Follow Mk. 
Ho, Ho, Ho 1 Stag and Roe. 



Let Mb Never Choose. ' 

Cricket Song. 

With His Bow and Arrows.— 

Weber. 
Fives Song. 

Heigho, My Brave Qallantb. 
There Lived a Einq in Rhine- 

liAND. 

Prince Uugenius. 

Dirge. 

The Qood Comrade. 

We March to the Beat or the 

Muffled Drum. 
The Uppingham Chorus. 
Lord, Have Mercy on Mb. 
The Two Habeb. 
The Dreams or Childhood. 



24 RELIGIOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 

BELIGIOUS. 

History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Chakles Hakdwick, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Ely. Two Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21«. 

VoL I. History from Gregory the Great to the Ezoommunication of 
Luther. With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation in the Church. 

Each Volume may be had separately, price 10«. 6d, 

Histor3r of the Book of Common Prayer : with a Rationale 

of its Offices. By Fraitcis Procter, MA., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and Ute Fellow of 8t. Catherine's College. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Grown 87a cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. VTith suitable 

Prayers. By 0. J. Vaughah, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
School. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. doth. Is, 6d, 

The Catechiser's Manual ; or, The Church Catechism 
Illustrated and Explained. By Arthur Bahsat, M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analogy. With Notes. By c. A. 

SwAiNSON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. Crown 8vo. Is. 6i. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during 

the First Four Centuries. By Brooke Fobs Wbstcott, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d, 

History of the Christian Church during the First 

Three Centuries, and the Reformation in England. By 
William Simpson, M.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Fcp. Syo. cloth, 6«. 

Analysis of Paley*s Evidences of Christianity, in the 

form of Question and Answer, with Examination Papers. By 
Charles H. Crosse, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge. 

18mo. Zs. &d. 
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